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PROLOGUE 


Twice within a year Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, has committed two Governments 
to the support of a policy which must, if carried out, 
eventually establish India as a complete self-governing 
entity. Twice the principle of an All-India Federation has 
been urged upon the clamant delegates from British and 
Indian India. Twice there has been foreshadowed, authori¬ 
tatively, a constitutional development and end which may, 
or may not, mean that within an appreciable number 
of years India will come within the scope of the Statute of 
Westminster - “may not”, because Federation, when fully 
worked out, if ever, may prove to be something more 
independent than Dominion Status, something more power¬ 
ful and dynamic than even the most self-willed, headstrong 
“Dominion” form of Government, at present bound by 
the loosest ties in the association of self-governing nations 
making up the British Commonwealth. This policy and 
these promises were stated in the midst and in the face of 
tremendous difficulties. On the first occasion, the acquies¬ 
cence of both the Liberal and Conservative parties in 
Parliament was obtained by the explicit and emphatic 
recognition of certain caveats. The words “Dominion 
Status” were carefully avoided and the only distant reference 
to this freedom was made in the form of an amiable and 
pious hope enshrined in a miniature peroration. On the 
second occasion, too, there were many “ifs” and conditional 
clauses. The definite advance was a clear-cut Governmental 
pledge to pursue the end with a determination not to be 
deterred by the many known difficulties. The Conservative 
Party’s attitude had also officially changed. It is legitimate, 
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I maintain, to say that it had mellowed somewhat in between 
the third week of January and the first week of December 
1931. It was a Conservative Secretary of State for War 
who asked the Lords to endorse the policy of the National 
Government. The cynical or realistic observer might 
notice two things. He might suspect that the intelligent 
Conservative no longer feared the realisation of Federation 
so much, since he had come to realise the immensity of the 
difficulties in the way, and he might, with some justice, 
point to the fact that the suggested ancl repeated safeguards 
went far to neutralize the inherent dangers of the main idea. 
Yet, it has got to be admitted that the first week of December 
last year, witnessed Parliamentary agreement to the thesis 
that India should, in due time, assume the full burdens and 
responsibilities of self-government, under the form of an 
All-India Federation, drawn from no known model, but 
based on a synthetic application of existing constitutional 
models, and coloured and tinted with the needs and pecu¬ 
liarities of die Indian problem. It is possible to argue that 
Great Britain is, in fact, committed to nothing new—that 
the Federation pledge is merely a particular form of preced¬ 
ing pledges, ancl that all the British Parliament has said is 
“produce your completed scheme and then we will see.” It 
is possible to argue that there is no real desire for Federation 
either in England or India; that it is an intellectual affecta¬ 
tion, a clever dialectical device adopted by the Indian 
politician to trap the English Electorate into handing over the 
executive machinery of government. It is possible to go even 
further and to urge that all this talk of self-government, 
democracy, Indian nationality—all this Abraham Lincoln- 
ism—is a disastrous policy for an Eastern country, and that 
in the words of Sir Arnold Wilson, “we have pursued with 
well meaning, hut unsteady hands, a mistaken course since 
the Montagu-Ghelmsford scheme imposed on India a form of 
Government implicit in the Minto-Morley reforms, and 
even in earlier declarations, which is not suited to India.” 
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From this point of view—and I admit it is one which must 
be respected—it may be necessary to “reverse the engines” 
—but reversing the engines, when tire ship is already piled 
on the rocks, often results in the whole of the vessel’s bottom 
being ripped out. I submit that Great Britain has gone 
too far with the policy of political emancipation, along the 
lines of Western democracy, to reverse now; and besides 
this, there is the doctrine of political estoppel. 

The average interpretation, which has been placed upon 
the Governmental declarations of the last eighteen months, 
by the Indian lawyer politician has not been rebutted by 
Britain’s official spokesmen. On the contrary, it has been 
accepted by them, encouraged by them, and, in India, is 
nominally the interpretation adopted by the Government 
of India. This interpretation must be stated. It is claimed 
that, according to the spirit of the declarations, there must 
be an end to the old regime—that the autocracy of the 
Secretary of State for India cannot continue, except, of 
course, in a modified form during the period of transition. 
Even this period of transition is limited by the very nature 
of the offer that has been made. It is no use, these Indian 
political realists point out, emphasising the minus quantities 
in a constitution, when the major points have been given 
away. Once responsibility at the centre has been granted 
for X subjects, it is bound to spread and absorb the excluded 
Y subjects. The willing acceptance and, in some cases, the 
willing offer of safeguards, demonstrated that in India there 
are certain shrewd thinkers who believe that the complete 
assumption of political power can be achieved, once a grip 
is obtained on the centre, within a period of time the 
shortness of which would startle the outside world. 

More specifically appeal can be made to the actual words 
of many of the Indian delegates themselves. If there is a 
widespread belief in India that the root of the matter has 
been granted, its genesis can. be easily traced to the manifesto, 
which was issued in Bombay in February, 1931, by a 
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goodly number of delegates, and which claimed that the 
first Round Table Conference had succeeded far beyond the 
expectations of the most optimistic. The Indian public was 
informed that, at long last, their legitimate aspirations and 
ambitions were to be satisfied. Every one of the suggested 
safeguards was carefully explained away, as being awkward 
necessities for the time being, but as not amounting to any 
belittlement of the right and capacity to exercise political 
power. It is true that this explanation was not entirely 
accepted by all the politically interested, and even the 
assurance that it was still open to the conscientious objector 
to raise, in connection with the safeguards, any alternative 
suggestion, or agreeable solution, did not blind a large 
section of the Congress to the suspicion that, after all, it 
might be possible for the British to treat the safeguards 
ancl the Reserved subjects as things that really mattered. 
Still, it was the explanation that was used for the wooing 
and winning of Gandhi, and Lord Irwin’s Government was 
an avowed partner with the Moderates in that courtship, 
and a self-confessed approver of their theories. On the 
other hand, there were not wanting public men in Great 
Britain who demurred at this attempt to stampede public 
opinion. Their perception of the difficulties ahead, and 
their recognition of the flabbiness of official policy was, 
unfortunately, discredited by the extravagances of their 
friends and allies. That group of redred Governors pensioned 
Civil Servants and retired officers, who view the whole 
problem through archaic spy-glasses, and who look upon 
all political agitation in India as merely the seditious 
machinations of a racially embittered minority, have 
handicapped the realists, and, because of their stupid 
prejudices, intolerances, and limitations, have submerged 
the truth of many able warnings, and played into the hands 
of the Indian. 

The interpretation of February 1931 held good in London 
in September, During the Second Round Table Conference 
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it was never seriously challenged. Some inconvenient facts 
now and again obtruded themselves, but, at the critical 
moment, the Labour Government’s policy was reiterated 
by the National Government. The reiteration was even 
more specific and helpful than the original, for the Govern¬ 
ment took upon itself the work of solving important prob¬ 
lems. All three parties in the State allowed the Conference 
to adjourn nursing its Federation hopes, and basking in 
Federation promises. And, within a month, the Government 
of India was engaged in repressing the activities of the 
Indian National Congress, governing with a strong and 
almost ruthless hand, issuing Ordinance after Ordinance, 
all in the name of the Prime Minister’s statement, and for 
the sake of the indigenous government about-to-be. The 
result is an appalling chaos. The most old-fashioned 
administrator in India is to-day asking: Where is this 
repression going to lead? The most patient Moderate is 
about to throw in his hand. Congress is flourishing in 
repression, and the independence movement is growing 
hourly. Everything, according to the official reports, and 
to the statements of Sir Samuel Hoarc, is progressing by 
plan, and is satisfactory. But satisfactory for whom? What 
land of reforms can possibly emerge from this heated 
atmosphere? Who will work them? . . . and a thousand and 
one other questions demand answers. 

How has the present chaos occurred? Assume that the 
Government’s December announcement is completely 
honest and bona-fide; assume that Federation is to be hurried 
on, and presented freely and willingly to the Indian peoples; 
assume that there has been a vital and remarkable change 
and advance in British policy, and that this change approves 
of the limitless and inherent possibilities of Federation— 
why is it that there are thousands of Indians in gaol for 
various sins of non-co-operation, and why is it that even 
the policy of Federation itself seems to be receding, in 
certain matters, in practicability? Surely, it might be urged 
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with some justification that the Indian is, of all political 
creatures in the world, the one possessed of the least gratitude 
and the smallest capacity for appreciating opportunity. 
Surely it might be argued that the almost unanimous 
cohesion which manifested itself in November, 1930, at 
St. James’s Palace, for this Federation concept, was, after 
all, based not so much on knowledge and real desire as on 
sentiment—if not hysteria. Surely there is now reason 
for challenging the whole basis of our Indian policy, for 
abandoning the Whig-Liberal tradition, and for studying 
the French method of symbiosis. 

It is common ground that the state of affairs in India 
to-day is most depressing. The most recent messages 
illuminate the sad fact that even a minimum of unity is 
impossible. British Indian leaders are quarrelling among 
themselves, not only on such matters as communalism and 
untouchability, but about fundamental issues of a purely 
constitutional nature. The Princes, at one time one of the 
most willing forces for Federal unity, are—despite the 
spasmodic assertions to the contrary—divided into three 
or four schools of vague but antagonistic thought, and appear 
to be receding from the original position they so stoutly 
maintained at the opening sessions of the Conference. At 
the best, they mark time, chanting monotonously “Federa¬ 
tion”. The Government of India, as far as one can judge, 
is carrying out the instructions of the India Office—the 
official version of the British Government’s policy—with a 
striking lack of enthusiasm, but with an embarrassing and 
punctilious devotion to the letter of its brief. The Congress 
Party is ranged openly against both the Government 
and the so-called co-operating elements. Thousands of 
Congress leaders and the rank and file are in gaol. Con¬ 
gress funds have been confiscated and demonstrations 
by Congress followers have been dispersed by the use of 
various degrees of force. The boycott of British goods 
persists and, however much the authorities may stifle and 
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repress organised opposition to Ordinances and emergency 
legislation, everybody, with the slightest amount of common 
sense, knows that a bitterness, which is bound to endure 
when the emergency has passed, is eating its way into the 
hearts of millions of Indians and is bound, eventually, to 
make itself felt. The problem, which, a year ago, faced the 
leaders of Moderate opinion, is rapidly becoming impossible 
of solution. What position can there be, under even the 
most modified form of democracy, for men who have twice 
enjoyed the hospitality of His Majesty’s Government in 
London, while the more popular leaders of public opinion 
have twice enjoyed the rugged hospitality of Indian gaols? 
In one sense, the problem is the story of the Sybilline Books. 
Every week there is growing in India a determination to 
ask for more, and to refuse to accept the original form 
under which the suggested Federation was offered. The 
desire for Independence, however difficult that term may 
be to define, is to-day more widespread than ever, even 
although the Government announces that Congress is well 
in hand. It may be politically and pragmatically fallacious, 
but Indians are still thinking that they ought to govern 
themselves. More and more are the political catchwords 
of our forefathers becoming the creed of the Indian mobs. 
Moi'e and more is this creed swaying towards the extreme 
left of politics. The rest of the world may be somewhat 
jaded with democracy, certainly disappointed. Newer and 
perhaps more scientific theories of government may proclaim 
that political power never comes from below, that separatism 
is now a universal tendency not unification, or that there 
is no real basis in India on which to found a modem state. 
The Indian crowds are in the state of knowing that they 
lack much, and believing that self-government will supply 
all their deficiencies. Independence means to the peasant, 
to the coolie, to the craftsman, to the mill-worker, more 
money, better conditions of life, and a voice in the manage¬ 
ment of his public affairs. His appreciation of the latter 
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may be most rudimentary—often it is a belief that it will 
mean no taxation and no rent—but it is a dangerous state 
of mind and most responsive to propaganda. Posing as the 
friend of the people, Congress has little difficulty in hiding 
the true facts, besmirching the record of the Government 
and distorting the meaning of Federation. It. is cold 
comfort for any one who knows India to be told that Lord 
Willingdon’s Government is graciously and honestly tack¬ 
ling the problem of reforms, and combining with the policy 
of repression the policy of attempting sympathetically to 
inaugurate the new regime. Whatever comes out of Delhi 
or Whitehall is tainted. That is the view of the majority 
of politically minded Indians, and one of the most un¬ 
fortunate things about the present situation is that no one 
in India is making the slightest effort to educate the masses 
of the people in any other view. Whatever is to result from 
the present deliberations, and the future deliberations with 
Elis Majesty’s Government, is bound to be in the nature 
of a compromise. Even if the Princes continue friendly to 
Federation, and decide to come in in appreciable numbers; 
even if the communal question is patched up and the 
franchise problem is adequately and sensibly solved, the 
resulting constitution must necessarily contain provisions 
which will be most disagreeable to those who are not only 
members of the Congress Party, but also who, out of 
weariness, disgust and disappointment, have acquired a 
Congress mentality. Even if a constitution emerges, em¬ 
bodying an amount of self-government, which will commend 
itself to the leaders of the co-operating elements, there is as 
yet no hint that these men will be able to work the new 
system and to “deliver the goods”. Nothing is more 
pathetic in Indian political life to-day than the strained 
anxiety with which the co-operators decorate their lectures 
on constitutional propriety with tactful references to the 
Congress, and, with gestures, which practically amount to 
an apology to the Indian people for the part they are playing. 
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There is therefore considerable room for doubt as to 
whether first, a Federal constitution will come into being 
for some considerable time, and, secondly, whether it will 
be worked, even then, in a responsible and honourable 
manner. The reasons for both these suspicions are strong 
and valid, and yet, behind all ratiocination, behind all the 
logic of hard facts, there is—in my opinion—no getting away 
from the categorical imperative that India must be given 
the freedom to govern herself, and to produce her own 
system of government. The present system is a failure. 
From the present system have sprung most of the difficulties 
and problems of to-day, and yet it is to the credit of the 
present system that it has created, both consciously and 
unconsciously, the unruly, unwieldy, and inchoate national¬ 
ism that pulsates in India. The roots of all the problems 
that are either being shelved, or made the subjeci of com¬ 
promises at Delhi to-day, are to be found in the extraordinary 
system of government which grew up on the relics of the old 
John Company. Efficiency, combined with the most amaz¬ 
ing indifference and incompetence; sympathy existing side 
by side with the most offensive forms of social intolerance, 
devotion to duty and a sense of tradition, combined with a 
complete lack of imagination, have produced a method of 
government winch is the despair of its members and the 
abomination of most of its subjects. A complete change has 
to take place. The problem that is facing Great Britain 
to-day is whether it is possible so to determine the conditions 
of this change as to prevent the occurrence of any catastrophe. 
Is it possible to devise a form of government for India 
possessed of a broad enough basis at one end, and an 
efficient and workable enough executive at the other, 
which will mollify the impossible yearnings for full democ¬ 
racy, which will provide ample room for at least a dozen 
varying states of political development, and which will, 
at the same time, produce machinery capable of tackling 
the enormous social and economic problems that are as 
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yet practically untouched? Is it possible to produce a 
constitutional edifice which will house autocratic Princes 
and socialistic democrats? Is it possible so far to ensure the 
future that, when the inevitable clash comes between the 
“have-nots” and the “haves,” the result will be evolution, 
and not revolution? Is it possible while doing all this, to 
keep some sort of a connection with the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, so that the country which has done 
so much to develop India may share in her future prosperity? 
Is it possible to solve half a dozen paradoxes, sweep aside a 
hundred difficulties, give the lie to a dozen impossibilities, 
and give birth to a new system, inspired, fundamentally, 
by the undeniable moral proposition that the Indian has 
the right to govern himself and to determine the form of 
that government? 

I clo not believe that the problem is insoluble. I do 
think, however, that before it will be solved, the Biitish 
public has to acquire a very different outlook, and a great 
deal ol now knowledge, in order to influence those in high 
places so that a more constructive and intelligent contribu¬ 
tion is made by those, who handle Indian affairs. I clo not 
think India will solve this problem alone; nor indeed 
should she be expected to assume the sole burden. After 
all, Great Britain has helped both to produce the conditions 
of the problem, and the problem itself, and the historical 
accident of the association of centuries has now become a 
moral obligation. The trouble is that the average British 
citizen knows little or nothing of India, and certainly less 
about her constitutional problems. The responsibility of 
Imperial Parliament is discharged through a narrow bottle 
neck of officialdom, too often clogged with prejudice and 
indifference. Six thousand miles away the veil of distance 
shrouds every day the strangest actions done in the name of 
British civilisation and British justice. It is not fair to blame 
the British people for their ignorance, and consequently for 
their political attitude. If Kipling’s best known contribu- 
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tions to the world, garnered from the porches of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, were characters like Mrs. Hawksbee, one 
cannot complain if the British public and the British Press 
imbibe too freely the political opinions of retired members 
of the I.G.S., and the peppery prejudices of pensioned 
Indian Army Colonels. Again and again, I have heard 
leading Indians explain a point of view, and attempt to 
give understanding on some policy—efforts which have 
been completely wasted on their English audiences. There 
has, consequently, rarely been agreement, but there has 
certainly been a coming together, and even the agreement 
to differ has borne signs of the value of personal contact. 
This process must be extended tremendously, if a happy 
solution is to be found to all our present Indian troubles. 
It is no use approaching the discussion with the idea that 
one side, or the other, is perfect, that the British are infal¬ 
lible, and that their record cannot be criticised, or that the 
Indian is an inferior creature, oriental in morals and 
outlook, and, therefore, unfit for self-government. Nor is 
there any use indulging in wild enthusiasms for theoretical 
causes or impractical idealisms. The best service that can 
be rendered to both Great Britain and to India, at the 
present moment, is a frank recognition of the weaknesses 
on both sides—the mistakes that have been made on both 
sides—in the hope that out of a certain amount of refreshing 
mutual humility, there may grow a desire, from both 
countries, to strive for an honest solution to a state of 
affairs which is rapidly getting worse, and for which both 
peoples are responsible. 

The following chapters will attempt an analysis of the 
various phases of government activity, of Indian political 
activity, and of the respective social microcosms of the 
British and the Indians in India, their clashes and the fruits 
of their rare approach. This is the background of the politi¬ 
cal drama of the last four years. I have then attempted to 
trace the course of events from the time of the announcement 
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of the Simon Commission, and to analyse the actions and 
reactions of the various political forces in the country—the 
Government working through Lord Irwin, the Congress 
and Gandhi, the Princes and the Moderates. My observa¬ 
tions and conclusions are the result of four years’ intensive 
study of and close participation in Indian politics. I claim 
no infallibility for my suggested conclusions; nor would I 
urge that they necessarily embody the best course. I 
cannot, however, see how we can go right forward; and I 
cannot see how we can go back. Many of my remarks may 
appear irrelevant, irreverent and irresponsible; they have 
at least one justification—I deem them necessary for the 
eventual compromise I put forward. This compromise, I 
frankly admit, is not likely to please even Moderate Indian 
opinion—but that, as I hope to show, is largely the moderate 
Indian’s own fault. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

In “1066 And All That,” Poynings’ Law is described as a 
“very good thing,” because of it “the Irish could have a 
Parliament of their own, but the English were to pass all 
the Acts in it”. This joke is an excellent description of the 
Government of India. According to the Government of 
India Act of 1919, the Governor-General in Council, who 
has amazing powers—he can override the Legislative 
Assembly when he likes—has to obey the orders of the 
Secretary of State for India. The Montford Reforms did 
not alter the true relationship of India to England, as 
practically being equivalent to that of a Grown Colony; 
for as long as the Secretary of State can issue orders, dyarchy, 
or any other form of government, designed partially to 
satisfy the Indians’ supposed desire to govern themselves 
is mere camouflage. The Secretary of State governs India 
in addition to official dispatches by means of private 
correspondence and telegrams to the Viceroy, which 
instructions are not necessarily, if ever, produced to the 
members of the Viceroy’s Council, and the whole precious 
bundle of which is removed when a Viceroy returns to 
England. There have been several occasions on which 
Secretaries of State have interfered in the most foolish and 
arrogant fashion. There was one occasion which, for the 
sake of the moral, must be quoted. An Indian member of 
the Viceroy’s Council had arranged, on behalf' of his col¬ 
leagues, an understanding with the Opposition. It affected 
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a vital portion of the Budget. The Indian’s Civil Service 
colleagues were pledged to a certain course of action. 
They were honourable men, and prepared to carry out the 
arrangement to the letter. Suddenly, like a bolt from the 
blue, the Secretary of State for India cabled to Lord 
Reading instructions upsetting the whole business. The 
members of the Executive Council discussed the matter 
together. The Indian said he would resign. “That is all 
very well for you”, said one of the I.G.S. men. “You can 
go back to the Bar, and snap your fingers at Secretaries of 
State. If I resign, which I ought to do, I have nothing but 
my pension, and my career is finished”. The gentleman in 
question has lived to be one of the ablest Governors of a 
Province. 

The incident is illuminating. As long as the Government 
of India carries on in a safe non-committal fashion, the 
India Office does not worry, but whenever the Government 
of India begins to be a little independent or, as the Indian 
would say, begins to consider the interests of India first, 
the odds are that within a few hours, instructions of a 
somewhat acid and reactionary nature will be issued from 
Whitehall. It is impossible to argue over a cable, and the 
result has been that behind dyarchy, behind the partial 
Indianisation of the Services, behind the often many 
creditable attempts that have been made by various 
Governments of India to come into closer accord with the 
governed, there is a rigorous, marvellous discipline, which 
stiffens the backs of the kindly disposed, and which has 
produced the present appalling gulf between the executive 
and the people over whom they rule. 

The backbone of the Government of India is the I.G.S. 
It is one of the most wonderful bodies in the world; in fact 
there is nothing else quite like it. It has a tradition, which 
is so powerful, that it makes most of its Indian members 
more bureaucratic than the most bureaucratic Englishman. 
At the age of twenty-three or twenty-four a young ambitious 
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Englishman or Scotsman passes an admittedly stiff 
examination, and with this qualification will, undoubtedly, 
if he behaves himself, in due course of time, rule some 
millions of Indians. It does not make any difference to the 
I.G.S. whether the successful candidate has completely 
exhausted his intellectual potentialities in passing thi s 
test. It does not matter whether he is possessed of a thousand 
and one handicaps which might mitigate against his success 
as an important member of Government. The same 
qualifications, which enabled him to become an assistant 
magistrate at the age of twenty-four, enable him to rule a 
Province larger than Great Britain at the age of fifty. He 
must be a safe man, an obedient man, a man who will not 
be awkward, who will not think for himself or stir up any 
hornets 5 nest. His job, all through his life, is to carry on 
the system, and the essence of the system has been that 
real power must never be given away. He may be quite a 
cheerful fellow, with social ability, and the gift of getting 
on with Indians. So much the better, but he must never 
so far forget himself as unduly to encourage Indians, or to 
enthuse too much over activities which might embarrass 
the Government. He must not, for example, be too efficient 
in encouraging agricultural development. (Remember 
Brayne of Gurgaon.) Such a policy would need more 
money and the Government firmly believes that agriculture 
must not be prodded too energetically. Too many wealthy, 
prosperous, and go-ahead farmers would disturb the country¬ 
side, and while an official may be allowed to deliver pious 
homilies about the proper use of manure, he will receive 
no Governmental backing if he honestly attempts the job 
of vitalising Indian village life. If the I.G.S. man shows 
more than ordinary ability, in filling up forms, and in 
handling files, if, in addition, he plays a good game of 
bridge, or is useful in taking a minor part in “Mr. Pim Passes 
By, 55 he is soon taken from a district, and promoted to 
Government. There his ability is judged by his affability, 
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and the reliability with which he can prevent his superiors 
being tioubled with awkward files. His job is not to develop 
or to inaugurate, but to sit tight, and to keep things going. 
If he can make speeches, he will soon find himself in a 
Provincial Assembly, where his line is to be frigidly polite, 
but completely unresponsive, to the Indian elected member. 
He will be told, who the Indians are, with whom he can 
associate, without losing caste, or without getting involved 
in any awkward political discussion. He will find a bunch 
of safe men—the usual “hangers-on” to Government, who 
are to be found at the centre of every Provincial Government. 
Pie learns from them to repeat the well known cliches 
about more independent-minded Indians. He is told that 
the whole Province is perfectly happy, that the Governor 
is a charming and gracious genius, that the Heads of the 
various departments are “great sahibs”, and that the whole 
countryside is a mass of perfect, loyal contentment. At first, 
perhaps, he will have doubts. As he sits as a tyro on a 
Government Bench, he may have qualms and, in spite of 
his training, feel somewhat impressed by the speeches of the 
Honourable gentlemen opposite. In an incautious moment, 
he may commit Government a little too far, and he may 
undergo the doubtful benefit of finding himself menlioned 
in an Indian paper as a “sympathetic member” of the 
Bureaucracy. If he is a wise man, and has the right kind 
of wifely assistance, he will not repeat this mistake, for pro¬ 
motion is the reward of the loyal and not the sympathetic. 
After some years in Government he may find himself lent to 
Simla, or Delhi, or he may return as a Commissioner, or as 
the Collector, of an important district. His job is now one of 
the most important links in the chain of Indian Government. 
Pie has to watch everybody and everything. Pie has to 
keep in touch with every form of political activity, and 
must report secretly, and regularly, to the heart of Govern¬ 
ment. He must be affable to all, but ready to frown on the 
awkward individual, who docs not prostrate himself before 
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Government, with loud praise for its wisdom, efficiency 
and kindness. There are still higher posts for him—the 
Board of Revenue, and Membership of the Governor’s 
Council. During the years that have passed, he is almost 
certain to have acquired a G.S.I. or a G.I.E. When he 
returns once more to Government he will be lucky if he 
escapes a knighthood within one or two years and, nowadays, 
when Governors go on home leave, he may be given a 
try-out as Acting Head of the Province for four months. 
This is his great moment; Cheltenham is a terrible anti¬ 
climax. 

It is a wonderful career, and it is not surprising that it 
has appealed to so many ambitious and capable young 
Englishmen. The pay is good; the pension is excellent; 
the life is very comfortable, and the work is varied enough 
to compensate for its occasional spells of intensiveness. 
But there is another side to it all which must be told, though 
perhaps it would be fairer, first, to dwell a little on. the 
undoubted .merits of many members of the LC.S. To begin 
with it must be admitted that the loyalty of the Service is 
the wonder of everyone who has come into contact with 
it. They all stick together in the most admirable way, and 
it is to their credit that, in many cases, more particularly 
in the Government of India itself, they have transferred 
this loyalty to Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council. 

I have heard Indians, cx-members of the Government of 
India, pay the highest tribute to the way in which they 
were served by English members of the I.G.S. Unfortunately, 
this is not so true of the Provinces. Indians, who have been 
Ministers in the Provinces, are always complaining of the 
fact that they could never break down the steel band of the 
I.G.S., which surrounded them. In some cases, it must be 
admitted that this has been the fault of the Ministers, who, 
in many instances, have been very second-rate men, but 
where there has been a good Indian who knew his job 
and who tried to appreciate the difficulties of Government, 
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the I.C.S. has generally given him the same loyal service 
that has been given to the European head of a Reserved 
Department. Within their limits, too, the I.C.S. must be 
praised for the quality of their work. On such questions as 
Land Revenue, their standard of efficiency could be favour¬ 
ably compared with any other body of men in the world. 
They are excellent at preparing cases, at collecting facts 
and figures, at balancing budgets, and at keeping an eye 
on the often curious vagaries of a Municipal Council. 
They have proved themselves excellent watchdogs, and, of 
course, no one, for a moment, not even the most rabid of 
Indian Nationalists has ever suggested that the Service was 
anything else but the soul of personal integrity. 

But when you have said all this, you have finished, and 
you have left a lot unsaid. The most bitter criticism about 
the I.C.S. is the old one that it is neither Indian, Civil nor 
a Service. This means t 2 iat its members do not look upon 
themselves as the servants of the people, and that they have 
refused under the reforms to adapt themselves to the 
position of being responsible to the taxpayer for their work 
and for their policy. The I.C.S. is very definitely the ruling 
class in India. Its members are referred to as the “Heaven- 
born” and as the “Gram-fed”. A senior Indian I.C.S. man 
once told me that when he joined the service first, some 
thirty-six or thirty-seven years ago, the people used to get 
off the pavements in the towns, and off the roads in the 
villages, when one of these great men appeared. In his own 
case, he added, this deference was mixed with a certain 
amount of curiosity, and the wondering ryots could not 
resist peeping at a man, who was of their own colour, and 
yet a member of the exalted service. There is a good 
story of how the dignity of one Collector was deeply hurt 
by an enterprising Indian neighbour, who, having passed 
some international correspondence school course, proudly 
affixed a notice board outside his house with the magic 
letters “I.C.S.” after his name. The power of the Service, 
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its solidarity, its cohesion, have bred defects, which, in 
recent years, have brought a large amount of attendant 
trouble. Its very solidarity has rendered it Inelastic. It is 
completely unrcceptive of new ideas. One cannot blame 
people, who have been ruling India for so long, for thin kin g 
that no other body of people could do the job half so well. 
The result has been that the most Liberal-minded young 
English civilian has become convinced of his own infall¬ 
ibility, and of his own indispensability. This confidence 
has not begotten confidence from the Indian, for whereas 
patronage, in the snobbish sense, was possible, and was 
sought, a couple of generations ago, it is impossible to-day, 
especially when the Indian believes and knows that the 
personnel of the Service, to say nothing of its ideals, has 
deteriorated, most markedly since 1919. 

Another result has been an antagonism between the 
Service and the Indian politician, which has been waged 
with growing bitterness on both sides. Curiously enough, 
the Indian thought that, under the Montagu Chelmsford 
reforms, the Civil Service would get rid of its spots, and 
change its sldn, and work the new system with sympathetic 
enthusiasm. The I.C.S. did nothing of the sort. It disliked 
Montagu and it hated his reforms. Some Governors, it is 
true, tried to work them in the spirit in which it was intended 
that they should be worked, but the I.C.S., as a whole, 
looked upon the Act of 1919 as a fatuous, foolish and 
premature measure, which was doomed to failure. They 
knew perfectly well that as long as they controlled the 
reserved departments, the transferred ones did not matter. 
Ministers could come and go, but they were there for ever, 
and with their right of access to the Governor, over the 
heads, or behind the backs of the Ministers, they speedily 
created such a situation that the decent Indians, who, at 
the first, had tried to work the reforms, abandoned the task 
in disgust, resigned and were succeeded by the favoured 
nominees of the I.C.S. There have been Provincial Ministers 
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in India, in the last few years, whose demerits have shocked 
even the l.G.S. Complete illiterates have held office, and 
men have been called into Provincial cabinets, who have 
been convicted of perjury by a Idigh Court. It is, perhaps, 
an exaggeration to say that some directing and controlling 
spirits in the I.C.S. selected such specimens, wilfully to 
kill the reforms, but it is, nevertheless, the fact, that, on the 
whole, His Majesty’s Ministers for transferred subjects have 
during the last six or seven years, through the length and 
breadth of the country, been a disgrace to almost any 
standard of political life. If any one cares to read official 
confirmation of the way in which the Civil Service worked 
the reforms—of which this is by no means an isolated or 
minor example—they should turn to the pages of both the 
Majority and Minority Reports of the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s Committee. 

The Act of 1919 threatened the power, prestige, and 
position of the Civil Service. It had, therefore, to be proved 
a failure regardless of the fact that in proving it a failure, 
the flames of a wider and much more ambitious movement 
were being fanned by these bureaucratic and wrecking 
Bourbons. There is a story told of how William Jennings 
Bryan, during a tour in India, addressed a meeting at 
Allahabad in the presence of the then Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province. At one point in his speech he paused 
dramatically and asked; “What has England given India?” 
The Governor was shocked out of his post-prandial somno¬ 
lence, gasped, and ejaculated the word “Peace”. “Yes,” 
said Bryan, not the slightest bit put out, “the peace of the 
grave”. Now in this story lies the clue to the most serious 
indictment of the I.C.S. It has been a service almost 
completely void of political imagination. “Give peace in 
our time, O Lord”, has been its motto, and if the corpse 
of India has been brought forward to disturb its content¬ 
ment, it has replied with satisfaction; “Well, the corpse is 
much healthier than it used to be.” England has, un- 
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doubtedly, produced a great police state in India. It has 
collected the revenue, and kept order, and built railways 
for strategic purposes, and canals to help the revenue, 
but its representatives have never, for a moment, bent 
themselves wholeheartedly to the task of developing and 
improving the country. This is not to be wondered at 
if one impartially surveys the I.C.S. Apart from one or 
two enthusiasts, one or two fanatics, one or two exotic 
members, with bees in their bonnets, the Service has been 
totally incapable of visualising a progressive and developing 
India. It is not interested in trade and commerce. It still 
talks about “box-wallahs”, and is very doubtful about 
offering hospitality to a travelling representative of an 
English firm, even though that firm’s turnover in India 
amounts to hundreds of thousands of pounds. It is hide¬ 
bound by obsolete traditions, especially the tradition that 
no gentleman engages in trade. To hear some really bitter 
criticisms of the I.C.S. talk to the average English business 
man settled in India, or better still, talk to his wife, who 
has probably, for many years, suffered the privilege of 
trailing into dinner parties behind the wives of all the 
oddments of the various subsidiary services in her adopted 
country. The consequence has been that trade and industry 
have developed in India in spite of the Government, and 
in the teeth of a negative opposition. No Civil Service man 
appears to realise that he would not be in India at all, if 
the young man whom he snubs at the bar of the Club did 
not sell soap or cigarettes to the inhabitants. The divine 
right of kings is nothing to the divine right of the I.C.S. 
Somehow they believe that they are conferring inestimable 
and peculiar benefits upon India, and that, without their 
presence, there would be chaos, They have never visualised 
the force of their example. They have not understood 
that there is no particular mystery about their work, and 
that once Indians were allowed to come within, the sacred 
circle, the time would inevitably arrive when their presence 
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would be dispensed with. They have never seen that all 
their agreeable, encouraging talks to gatherings of Indians, 
in their districts, have been taken seriously. They have 
failed to understand that every British pledge has been 
believed in by the trusting inhabitants of Hindustan, and 
that it was the doctrine of trusteeship that reconciled the 
Indian patriot so long to the slow processes of constitutional 
evolution. In recent years, far too many Civil Servants 
have adopted the attitude that from the first day they lost 
real control the deluge was bound to arrive. As long as 
they were there, they would do their utmost to put off 
that evil day, and it is a well-known principle in India 
that although the Secretary of State can control the 
Viceroy, the Viceroy cannot entirely control the District 
Officer. 

Such an indictment of a Civil Service may seem strange, 
if not unfair to English readers accustomed to the British 
tradition that civil servants are not to be attacked, and are, 
in truth, the loyal servants of the public and their political 
masters. The I.G.S. is not a Civil Service in the English 
sense. Until recently, it was not responsible to politicians; 
even now it admits only a very partial responsibility. The 
I.C.S. man is mainly responsible to men in his own service, 
and ultimately to the Secretary of State for India. He 
wields administrative, executive, judicial and political 
power. He is the system of government, and if there is any 
delegation of power to popularly elected assemblies, the 
delegation is, in practice, carefully hedged round and 
circumscribed by considerations and safeguards, which, 
in effect, leave the service executive untouched. Whereas 
the characteristic vice of the Western bureaucrat is laziness 
not ambition, the characteristic fault of the I.C.S. man is 
his determination to hang on to power. The English 
civilian is defended by the political heads of departments; 
the Indian civilian stands face to face with criticism and 
attack. The English civilian may in reality control his 
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political master, but the control is gentle and unobtrusive. 
The Indian civilian acknowledges no political master. 
A government can be criticised in England, even overturned, 
and the Civil Service is never mentioned, and certainly 
escapes any opprobrium. A government cannot be over¬ 
thrown in India, and, if it is criticised, the criticism reacts 
on the whole of the administration and the executive. Even 
legitimate criticism of Government involves, in an oriental 
atmosphere, a corresponding amount of damage to the 
prestige of the Civil Service. Claiming the privilege of a 
civilian, the I.C.S. man has objected strongly to criticism; 
but he cannot have it both ways. If he is to control and 
dominate Government, he must not complain if he suffers 
the fate of the politician. Especially since the Montford 
reforms has he experienced this privilege. Those reforms 
confirmed an actuality. They made the Indian Civil 
Service part and parcel of the new political system; dragged 
the administrator out of his office, and stood him at a 
Treasury Bench. There he had to receive attacks, and defend 
himself and his system. Often less fluent than his critics, 
he had to listen for hours to his service being abused, and 
the system of government being denounced. He had to 
refer to the arguments of the “Honourable gentleman 
opposite”, when a few years before the Honourable gentle¬ 
man would, at the very least, have received a stem official 
warning. No wonder the I.C.S. hated the Montagu 
system, and loathed their anomalous position. No wonder 
they have put up such a fight to maintain their position 
and authority. No wonder they cling so stubbornly to power. 
Critics of the present state of affairs in India urge that the 
first necessity in any policy is to restore confidence in 
authority. As long as authority is directly represented in 
debating assemblies, and such authority is part of the 
authority of Government, there can be no restoration of 
confidence. The colour of the I.C.S. would not matter. 
Even if it were completely Indianised, the result would be 
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the same. Democracy and autocracy cannot mix; The 
I.C.S. knows this only too well. 

It is a truism that nowhere in the world is there a popu¬ 
lation so alive to the defects or merits of character than in 
India. Hundreds of times have I heard the Indian national¬ 
ist complain that no longer does the I.C.S. contain men of 
the same calibre as it did in the old days. This judgment 
is probably a trifle exaggerated, but when all due allowance 
is made for the wish being father to the thought, a good 
deal of truth remains. The present generation of Civil 
Servant in India is, on the whole, composed of pretty 
ordinary material. Whether the examination system is 
entirely to blame or not, I am not prepared to say, hut 
certainly the majority of the officials one meets nowadays 
do not fit in, in the slightest degree, with the older tradition, 
examples of whom can still be met. (When the examination 
system was invented it was a protective measure, ensuring, 
on the whole, a certain type of candidate. To-day, the 
working of the educational ladder has destroyed the original 
selectiveness of the examinations of the seventies. Nomina¬ 
tion might, perhaps, produce better results). In the old days 
the Civil Servant made India his home. He became 
identified with his people, and Government, which had 
not become so much a matter of files and statistics, gave 
him much more time to learn his district, and to get properly 
acquainted with the people in it. There was not so much 
leave; there was not the recurrent running home, with the 
result that there was a closer contact between the official 
and the people, and from the deeper understanding there 
naturally grew a real affection and respect. The good 
District Officials in India to-day are so few that their names 
are known, and the Indian in surveying a Province can 
easily give you a biographical study of the few inheritors 
of the old system. 

One phase of the I.C.S. must not be ignored. There is 
no snobbery in the world like the snobbery of this service. 
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In this case, it is not so much the men who are to blame, 
as the women, and delicate though the subject may be, it 
must be recorded, in the interests of truth, that the female 
of the species has very often been much worse and more 
dangerous than the male. Nothing is more appalling in 
India than the rigorous social gradations, which are so 
universally and so strictly observed. Everybody has a place 
in the order of precedence, and if the wife of the Director 
of Opium Research is given a place at dinner higher than 
the wife of the Director of the Disposal of Sewage, there is 
a resulting feud, news of which will travel, eventually, from 
Simla to Gape Comorin. This gradation has its lighter 
moments. In one club in India I was privileged to be 
introduced to the rules controlling the local society by the 
proud and legal author. He explained these mysteries of 
how to sit your guests, of whom you should call on in 
person, and to whom you could post your cards, and then 
he proudly drew attention to a clause, which apparently 
had been the result of an immense amount of disputation. 
Social seniority it appeared bowed only to Hymen. But 
there had been much argument on this point, and on the 
walls of the club were solemnly written the words: “A 
bride shall be considered a bride for six months after her 
arrival in the station”. Anglo-Indian society rarely has the 
capacity to smile at itself. On my first voyage out to India, 
I talked to a charming elderly lady. Was I in the I.C.S.? 
No. In the Army? No. In the Police? No. One of the 
Services? No. On the Railway? No. Then, fearfully, in 
business? Not exactly. Curiosity overcame the restraints 
of good manners. What was I doing? “Journalism! Oh 
yes”. But, afterwards there was a decided coolness. If 
the men of the Services hang together, so do the women, 
and perhaps, even more so. In the countless small stations 
scattered up and down India, they are the final and 
only arbiters of fashion, taste, manners and behaviour. 
They vigorously guard the boundaries of their society, and, 
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unfortunately, in so doing have too often betrayed a narrow¬ 
ness that is now reacting on them. Too often, on the question 
of extending friendship and hospitality to Indians, they 
have proved more logical than diplomatic. The mutiny 
complex is not dead yet among Englishwomen in India. 
Indianisation, too, which means fewer opportunities for 
promotion for their husbands, and more competition for 
the better posts has not reconciled some otherwise estimable 
ladies to their exile. Some have risen superior to their 
service and surroundings. Some have laboured, hard and 
long, in the delicate and difficult task of getting to know 
and to understand their Indian sisters. Some have exhibited 
amazing tact and genuine interest and sympathy. Their 
life is not easy, and away from children, and condemned 
to long hours of loneliness much may be forgiven them. 
In India, it is the mistakes of a class that are remembered, 
and it has been a great pity that, both in the past, and, at 
the present time, there are ladies of the Services who do 
not realise that they are ambassadresses of another civilisa¬ 
tion. 
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HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 

Considering that there are nearly 350 million Indians, and 
that the Indian Civil Service, in its most undiluted strength, 
only contained about one thousand Englishmen, and that 
even including the various subsidiary services, such as the 
Police, etc., the number of administrative and executive 
Englishmen in India has never been more than 6,500, the 
obvious question that demands an answer is: how has the 
task been managed. Lurking in the background always 
has been the British Army, composed of 60,000 British 
troops and assisted by 150,000 Sepoys, as well as 34,000 
Reservists. The Indian agitator is always taunting the Civil 
Servant with the existence of this armed force, and suggests 
again and again that British rule in India rests upon 
British bayonets. The jibe has always struck me as a 
singularly foolish one. All government rests eventually 
upon a form of force, and lucky indeed is the government 
which can rest both upon moral and military force. Every¬ 
body knows that the King’s last argument is a gun, and no 
one can blame the British for having an effective reserve 
of bayonets ready when protocols fail. Besides, even the 
Indian now and again likes to benefit from the existence 
of the British Army. Bombay, which is not exactly a centre 
of pro-British enthusiasm, was exceedingly grateful in 
1929, when a British battalion arrived from Poona, and 
helped to quell the riots in the mill area. Still the problem 
exists, for armed force is seldom used in India, and although 
there has been a tendency in die last few years to show the 
flag, and to hold impressive military ceremonies, the Army 
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has been kept well in Lhe background, and its direct simple 
method of dealing with sedition has not been used. Sir 
Philip Ghetwode is reported to have sat through many 
meet in gs of the Executive Council in Lord Irwin’s time 
wondering what the discussions about conciliation meant. 
I am not suggesting that he was intellectually incapable 
of grasping the points under review, but, to his soldierly 
mind, all the talk about pacts, and compromises, and 
understandings, was just a waste of time. “Hand the whole 
job over to the Army, and India will be pacified in a couple 
of months,” was, certainly, in those days the attitude of the 
Army. Fortunately no one took such advice seriously, for 
if there is one thing the Civil Service hates, it is to admit 
its incapacity to deal with a situation. It will much rather 
use armed police, and punitive police, than request the 
assistance of the military authorities. Technically the Army 
in such circumstances has to take its orders from the Civil 
Magistrate. But, practically, when armed forces are once 
involved, the presdge and the authority of the magistrate 
is apt to be somewhat affected. 

Year in, year out, this small compact cohort of executive 
ability has ruled and controlled India. It is one of the most 
amazing and brilliant achievements the world has ever 
seen. One of the things that makes one despair of the 
Indian is his dreadful inferiority complex, whereby he 
exalts the deeds, and the misdeeds, the power, and the 
abuse of power of the Government. If the Indian, for one 
moment, were to exhibit anything like a united front 
British rule, in its present form, would become an immediate 
impossibility, but never, for one moment, yet, has the 
Indian produced a united front, and so he has played into 
the hands of his rulers who, it must be admitted, know their 
work exceedingly well, and realise that in their own self- 
preservation lies the secret of their long established 
dominance. But Indian disunity does not altogether explain 
the durability of the I.G.S. system. This system has been 
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fashioned by men of genius, and its fundamental principles 
arc so simple and straightforward, that, even in these less 
regenerate days, it is difficult for them to be misapplied. 
These principles are founded on a deep and certain know¬ 
ledge of the psychology of the East. They have been 
applied with astonishing skill, with a marvellous detailed 
acquaintance of the difference between districts, and the 
variations between Provinces. Prevent Indian unity is the 
fundamental first commandment of the British system in 
India, and why it should be abused as something diabolically 
wicked has never been completely explained. After all, India 
has always been divided. India is India, and the English 
arc there by right of conquest. They are the only invaders 
of India who have never settled in the country. There have 
been generations of English families, who have served in 
India, but they have always gone home to Haileybury to 
be educated, or to Cheltenham to die. The home-going 
boat has passed the out-going transport in the Red Sea, 
but England has been home, and India has only been a 
place for a career and a life’s work. The Indian has a 
proverb that whatever goes into the salt mine comes out 
salt, but consciously or unconsciously the English have 
avoided such assimilation in India. Not only have they kept 
their physical stock unimpaired by the dangers of a tropical 
climate; not only have they cared for their children by 
training them, and forming them along the old models, 
in perfect English surroundings, but they have been careful 
to lead their own social life, and with but the rarest exceptions 
not to mingle or to have any intercourse that mattered with 
the inhabitants of their possession. The Englishman has done 
his work more or less intelligently, with more or less zest, 
with more or less enthusiasm, but, at the end of the day, 
or at the end of a tour, or at the end of weeks of solitude in 
districts fax' removed from any form of modern civilisation, 
he has returned to an essentially English atmosphere, to a 
bungalow furnished in the English style, or to a club 
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bestrewn with copies of Punch and The Times. He has given 
immense offence in India by his insistence on this right of 
retreat. He has always urged that he must have somewhere 
where he will not meet Indians, and where he can discuss 
matters freely without treading on delicate corns or without 
having to guard his words. He has steadfastly fought the 
admittance of the most polished, educated, or Westernised 
Indian into these retreats, knowing that once the doors 
were open the isolation of the ruling race would disappear, 
and one of his most powerful assets would no longer exist. 

Queen Victoria’s proclamations and the various utterances 
of King-Emperors about the development of self-governing 
institutions, and about the responsibility for training the 
Indian in the Parliamentary way he should go may be 
quoted ad nauseam. These impressive generalisations about 
the fundamental meaning of English policy have not 
affected the attitude of the rulers of India in the slightest. 
They are, of course, not so foolish or so disloyal as to re¬ 
pudiate the pontifical utterances of their monarchs and their 
superiors. They do their duty, and rcpiint them, or quote 
from them on official occasions, and refer gatherings of 
University students to the imposing collection of promises 
about constitutional development. But when they have 
done that, they consider that they have done their duty, 
and they get on with their job of ruling India in the same old 
way, with the same old indifference to the expressed desires 
of the people. They have been amazingly efficient, and yet 
all along they have lacked something. Gandhi is always 
talking about the necessity for a change of heart in the 
system of Government. Like so many other of Gandhi’s 
remarks it is very difficult to make out exactly what he 
means. But there is this great truth behind his complaint 
—the main component of the Government of India is 
always concerned with its own preservation, and not with 
the encouragement, or development, of movements or 
institutions, the successful evolution of which will mean 
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its own disappearance or transformation. Thus the Indian 
is faced with a very obvious and real difference, between 
what the Government is supposed to be doing, and what it 
actually is doing. There is all the world of difference between 
its promises, and its professions, and its actual day to day 
performances. It is one of the most difficult things to draw 
up a specific indictment under this heading, and yet there 
is no getting' away from the fact—and in politics people’s 
thoughts arc facts—that the Indian firmly believes that 
the Government of India, as by law established, is not con¬ 
ceived in his interests, and has not and is not doing its best 
to hasten the inauguration of self-government. 

If this feeling of resentment were an organised feeling, and 
if all the various races, castes, creeds who believe it were to 
produce some kind of All-India political organisation for its 
expression, even the Government of India would be forced 
to yield. But no such thing has happened, and although the 
Congress Party has made strenuous endeavours to beat up 
popular opinion, it has, at the same time, adopted so many 
foolish and impractical notions, that its mere existence has 
only been another discord in the many voices raised in 
political India. Indeed one of the strongest supports upon 
which the Government has rested has been that curious 
apathy, which is one of the deplorable characteristics of 
Indian history. It is well known, for example, how during 
the Sepoy Mutiny, when the British forces were vastly out¬ 
numbered by trained soldiers, hy far the greater majority of 
the people simply sat back and awaited events. History is 
to-day tending to repeat itself, with this difference; the 
Congress agitator is, at last, beginning to realise the impor¬ 
tance of the village, and by means of specious promises, and 
unscrupulous suggestions, is beginning to breed in the 
countryside a spirit of discontent. The most striking change 
that has come over India in the last two years is the awaken¬ 
ing of the village. And it is significant that the awakening 
has been due more to the creation of economic and agrarian 
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discontent than to political ambition. The Congress cam¬ 
paign in the Gangetic plain has secured deep roots because 
of the poverty of the villager, and because its local leader, 
the attractive, if wayward, Jawaharlal Nehru has preached 
the theory of a Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic, the main 
attraction of which is a redistribution of property. Similarly 
in Gujerat, Vallabhai Patel has secured his amazing hold 
on the ryots by successful agitations against land revenue 
assessments. Countless well informed Indians have borne 
evidence to this change in the countryside, and the longer- 
headed among them frankly recognise that the awakening 
is not altogether a political benefit. They know that it 
means a premature clash of urban and rural interests, and 
of the propertied and non-propertied classes. What¬ 
ever may be its ultimate political significance, this much is 
true. The old picture, so beloved by the past generation of 
retired civilians, of the hundreds of thousands of Indian 
villages, basking peacefully, and happily, under the all- 
protecting wings of the British Raj, and indifferent to the 
political catchwords of the educated babu, and the scheming 
Brahmin, is no longer an accurate representation. In various 
ways the village has awakened, and the traditional apathy of 
the people, on which the administration so long depended, is 
now ancient history. 

Nothing is more strenuously denied in India than the 
accusation, so freely made, that the Government takes 
advantage of the age-long feucl between the Muslim ancl the 
Hindu. The average administrator, the average district 
officer repudiates, with unaccustomed violence, any sug¬ 
gestion that he does not hold the scales fairly between the 
two communities. No one, however, who has come into 
contact with the methods of Government, since the reforms, 
can so easily and so lightly dismiss this charge. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that India is a country of 
patronage. The son of a middle class father is never happy 
until he has secured some kind of a government job. The 
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number of these in India is immense. The Simon report, for 
example, mentions the existence of something over 28,000 
subordinate officers engaged in general administration in the 
United Provinces alone. Some of these arc secured by 
examination; most of them by nomination. It is, theicfore, 
essential that the ambitious father, who wishes to provide 
for his son, should keep on the right side of the District 
Official. Without attributing any high degree of Machiavel¬ 
lian diplomacy to individuals, it does not require much 
imagination to see that this power, in the hands of the local 
representative of the Government, can be the source of great 
influence. Woe betide the father who is sympathetic with 
the Congress Party, or who has incautiously supported too 
energetically the cause of reform. He and his son will wait 
for hours on the verandah outside the Collector’s office, and 
will go away unrequited. Thus you often have the deplorable 
spectacle of intelligent middle class Indians seeking out 
Government officials, assuring them of their deep-rooted 
loyalty, their contentment with the present regime, and 
their abomination of Gandhi and all his works, in order that 
their beloved offspring may enter the service of a Govern¬ 
ment, which, in their more private moments, they denounce. 
Patronage and politics go hand in hand. Since the intro¬ 
duction of the reforms, there has grown up a very practical 
and powerful working political alliance between the Muslims 
and the Government. It is commonly reported that, soon 
after the introduction of the Morley-Minto Reforms, some 
genius in the Government of India pointed out that the only 
possible way to preserve the old superiority in the new 
Imperial Council was to adopt the Muslim community. Up 
till then, as an inheritance of the Mutiny, the Muslim was 
not looked upon with too much favour. It must he remem¬ 
bered that in the punitive expeditions, which followed the 
capture of Delhi and the relief of Lucknow, men with 
beards were hung at sight. Traditions die hard in India, and 
this one survived almost until 1909. From that moment, 
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however, there was a definite encouragement of the Muslim 
community. The alliance was conducted in a skilful and 
able fashion. The Muslims were given separate electorates, 
which meant, of course, the continuation of communal 
strife. They were encouraged to ask for a proportion of all 
posts in the various services, regardless of whether individual 
ability was equal to the discharge of the duties required. 
The Muslims were not slow to take the hint. They are a 
democratic and virile community, possessed of the great 
merit of being able to unite and to stick together. The 
exercise of local patronage was the foundation of the 
rapprochement and the Government was thus able, with the 
aid of the official blocs, to keep the other elected and mainly 
Hindu elements in hand. From that moment grew up the 
theory that the Muslim was more reliable than the Hindu. 
From that moment, too, dated an increase of communal 
disturbance. The Muslim’s anxiety to improve his position— 
for he was then, and is now, on the whole, more backward 
than the Hindu—added an economic tinge to religious 
differences. Instead of merely quarrelling occasionally about 
the fundamental differences of their religion, the Hindu and 
the Muslim began to fight bitterly over the loaves and fishes 
and the bread and butter of their young men. The cue, 
which was eagerly taken up by the Muslim community, was 
one of loyalty and contentment, and they were provided 
with arguments and ammunition to resist the demands of the 
Hindu majority. With the increase of communal strife the 
position of the Government of India was correspondingly 
strengthened. It was an easy matter to dismiss the demand 
for further reform by foretelling an inevitable and endless 
clash between the two communities. The component parts 
of the Government began to believe that self-government 
would mean endless civil war, and so the doctrine of inevita¬ 
bility and indispensability began to surround the “heaven 
bom” with renewed force. 

In the Hindu hierarchy itself there was a corresponding 
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amount of disunity. It has always been the favourite thesis 
of the retired civilian that it has only been his presence, and 
the presence of his fellows, that has prevented the worst 
results of a revival of Brahmin autocracy. The Depressed 
classes are supposed to have been taken under the wing of the 
Government for special protection, for education, for social 
improvement, and for the alleviation of their undoubted 
unfortunate position. One answer—perhaps not altogether 
complete, but impossible to ignore—was given to this 
attractive claim by the spokesman of the Depressed Glasses 
at the first general discussion of the Round Table Conference. 
Dr. Ambedkar, on that occasion, made one of the ablest 
speeches, among a host of first-class orations. The point of 
view of his community—and he claimed to represent one- 
fifth of the total population of British India was that the 
bureaucratic form of government should be replaced by a 
government which should be “a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” “We have judged,” he 
said, “of the existing administration solely in the light of our 
own circumstances, and we have found it wanting in some of 
the most essential elements of good government. . . . During 
150 years of British rule, there has been no fundamental 
change in our position. Our wrongs have remained as open 
sores, and they have not been righted. We do not accuse the 
British of indifference or want of sympathy. What we do 
find is that they are quite incompetent to tackle our prob¬ 
lem.” It was no wonder that the Daily Telegraph next 
morning described the speech of the spokesman of the 
Depressed Glasses as “very depressing”. In a few moments, 
one of the bureaucracy’s claims for its existence, one of its 
main justifications, was seriously challenged. The so-called 
and much-trumpeted sympathy for the depressed classes was 
attacked as nothing more or less than another pawn in the 
game of perpetuating existing divisions among the Indian 
people, of taking advantage of such disunity, and so preserv¬ 
ing an autocratic government, based on false claims, and 
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inspired with but one genuine idea, the desire for unalterable 
continuance. 

Among the many administrative adjuncts which have 
helped to preserve the present bureaucratic system is the 
collection of legal penalties, which are to be found in the 
Indian Penal Code, and which are directed against any 
awkward manifestation of political activity. The I.G.S. has 
not been used to criticism, because it very wisely, and early 
on in its career, decided that it would not be criticised. 
There are, therefore, sections in the Indian Penal Code 
which can be made more drastic in their application than 
the most rigorous ukases of the old Czarist regime. Practically 
anything can become sedition. The two most famous 
sections, sections 124 and 124a, cover practically any kind of 
criticism, directed against Government, and so seriously are 
these prohibitions held that it is only two years ago that a 
Judge of a High Court seriously held that the advocacy of 
Dominions Status for India was an offence against the law of 
the land! Almost any advocacy of reform can be brought 
within these sections. I do not mean that the Government 
has been so stupid as always to proceed within the strict 
letter of the law, but the power is there and its existence has 
had a restraining and damping influence. The existence of 
the Indian “gutter” press does not really invalidate this 
argument. The average efforts of such journals are so ridicu¬ 
lous as to be safely ignored—except in times of grave crisis— 
even by a somewhat susceptible officialdom. Sedition in 
India is a loose and all-comprchensivc term. If one looks 
back and searches the records of the High Courts one will 
find countless instances of convictions for the expression of 
opinions which to-day would be considered somewhat old- 
fashioned. But even when Government does not proceed 
against criticism, or advocacy of progress, under these two 
comprehensive sections, it has other methods of making its 
displeasure felt. I have dealt with the power of patronage, 
and must mention side by side with the withdrawal of 
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these favours the normal exercise of official displeasure. A 
European, or an educated and wealthy Indian, who takes an 
independent line will find himself debarred from the 
privileges of Government House, and this means that every 
official from the Governor downwards will look upon him 
as a badmash. The Government, to-day, complains about the 
social boycott of its officials. It ought to remember that in 
the past it has conducted thousands of successful social 
boycotts in the ordinary way of business. Sometimes this 
dire displeasure is threatened in the most childish and 
humorous fashion. The social privileges derived from con¬ 
tact with a Governor have been made to depend upon 
criticism of the policy of the Governor’s Government. A 
journalist may criticise a budget; he will find himself left out 
of the invitations for the next official bun-fight. Sometimes 
this displeasure is visited in a more serious way. Government, 
local and central, has a considerable amount of advertising 
at its disposal; this advertising has often been used to bring 
pressure to bear upon the independent newspaper. Once a 
journal is suspect—-that is, critical of the powers that be— 
it automatically goes on an official black list. The railways 
withdraw their announcements, and commanding officers 
refuse to allow it in army messes. I know of one case where a 
GommancIcr-in-Chief himself worked hard to close army 
circles to a certain newspaper. 

In a way, it is not surprising that Government should 
resent criticism. It had never had any in the old and palmy 
days, and criticism from people who are accustomed to 
more modern methods of political controversy than those 
pertaining in India must be somewhat trying. An English¬ 
man in India is solemnly told that his motto should be “My 
country, right or wrong.” ITe is told he must always support 
Government, because that is the duty of Englishmen, and 
they are strangers in a strange country. He must not en¬ 
courage the “native” by being a traitor in the camp. As 
if the educated Indian could not read advanced Western 
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thought or even socialistic literature. The Englishman must 
not side with the Indian, because that is bad form, and he is 
always being told that he must think of the women and 
children. He must not point out that a responsible member 
of Government is behaving, in his opinion, like a fourth form 
schoolboy, because that is indulging in personalities. He 
will be quietly and solemnly told that if he behaves himself 
properly and restricts criticism to the expression of mild 
pious platitudes, he will win the favour of the gods at Simla, 
he will be given special tit-bits of news about Colonel Jones’s 
appointment to a Brigade and, if he is ambitious, he can 
have a nominated scat in the Assembly for the asking, with 
the certain, safe, sure, and satisfactory reward of the G.I.E. 
If he does not follow all this paternal advice and if he does 
notice that somehow or other the administration is not 
completely pleasing to the people, and that every intelligent 
and inclependent-minded Indian is full of endless grievances, 
he is Bolshevistic, seditious and, as far as Government is 
concerned, a social outcast. If the situation were not so 
serious, the attempt of the Government of India to uphold 
its damaged dignity would be ludicrous. Nothing is more 
amusing, if you have an appreciation of the sardonic, than 
tire opportunity of seeing the Government of India at work, 
and at its daily routine preserving its prestige. 

India, it must be remembered, is a country of secret and 
confidential reports. Everybody is reported on, and these 
mysterious documents drift up to the central government 
and form the backbone of the intelligence system on which the 
Government is run. District officials send fortnightly reports 
to their Provincial Governments and these are in turn sent 
to Delhi. There was one occasion, when, among the list of 
bad men in the United Provinces, the name of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru appeared in black type, a distinction 
reserved usually for the most seditious. The Governor of the 
Province at the time was Sir Malcolm Hailey, an ex-colleague 
of Sapru’s on the Executive Council! Buttressed up, then, 
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with the illimitable powers of the law, the uncomfortable 
and undefined powers of social usage, and helped at every 
turn by the Criminal Investigation Department, the 
Government preserves its position in the face of what you 
might think ought to be overwhelming opposition. If you 
test the system in conversation with one of the “heaven 
born,” and ask what Government can be justified which 
has not the consent of the governed-—or if you do not accept 
that test—-which fails in most of the functions of government 
—you will be told that there is no workable alternative— 
either a white or an Indian government. There is some 
truth in this reply, but the fallacy is that it will not always 
be true, and when the crash does come, it will, because of 
the system’s purblind attitude, be all destructive. If you 
venture further to believe that no foreign government, 
however efficient, can take the place of an indigenous one, 
you will be looked upon as slightly demented. You will be 
told that the Indian is incapable of self-government. It may 
be true that the Indian is incapable of I.G.S. government, 
of Parliamentary government, or of Federal government, 
but it is a most dangerous delusion to imagine that India 
can never produce any kind of government more suited 
and adapted to Eastern needs, or that some Indians will 
not one day prove capable of managing the affairs of all 
Indians. The I.C.S. holds the orthodox views about the 
evolution of democratic institutions. In its opposition to an 
Indian-controlled democratic unitary government it left 
the door open for Federation—and, perhaps eventually, for 
worse tilings. I very much doubt whether half a dozen 
I.C.S. men know how Algeria is governed or could answer 
intelligently'' and accurately a few elementary questions about 
the Soviet system. 


D 
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CHAPTER III 


HOW THE SYSTEM LIVES 

For a true understanding of our position in India, more 
must be said about the social life, the social habits, and what 
might be fairly described as the social arrogance of the 
average Englishman and the Englishwoman sojourning in 
that country. I have already mentioned one or two aspects 
of Club life, and have given what is the fair and reasonable 
defence of the Englishman’s desire to reproduce in a foreign 
land some spot which is for ever England. There is, however, 
another side to this Club question which is productive of 
much bitterness and ill-feeling. One of the supposed benefits 
which have attended the British occupation in India has 
been the Westernisation of the educated Indian. We have 
told him how wonderful our legal system is, how superb our 
sense of justice. We have encouraged him to frequent 
English Universities, English medical schools and the Inns 
of Court. We have subtly flattered him by explaining how 
much better he would be if he qualified himself at the only 
true founts of wisdom and learning. We have prepared him 
for all this by compelling him to do most of his preliminary 
training in India in a foreign language. It does not matter 
whether his own language has a superb classical literature, 
whether the riches of Persian poetry are open to him, or the 
deep wisdom of Sanscrit. As soon as the young Indian shows 
a glimmer of intelligence he is made to read Wordsworth’s 
Ode to Duty and Macaulay’s Essays. It is little wonder that 
one of the typical products of this system is the babu, and 
the rich store of stories which have been attached to that 
amusing personality. Nothing is more truly amusing than 
to listen to a young Englishman, whose knowledge of a 
vernacular tongue is limited to the capacity for ordering a 
drink at a Club, roaring with laughter at the curious English 
of some vernacular newspaper, or the reply of a Eurasian 
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stationmaster. What most Englishmen forget is that there 
are countless Indians who have survived the handicap of an 
education in a foreign tongue and who have a mastery of 
written and spoken English. This accident is brushed aside, 
usually, with the condescending remark—which contains 
something uncomplimentary in it—“Oh, yes. The Indian is 
good at languages,” Unfortunately, however, there are far 
too many Indians alive nowadays who have learnt a good 
deal more about English than text books on the language 
and the usual hackneyed prose and verse quotations. Two 
or three generations ago in India, the Educational Service 
contained a number of first-class men—inspired teachers, 
profound scholars, and educational pioneers. They were to 
be found at various educational establishments, and each of 
them has left a tradition equal to anything that the English 
have done in the East. These men inherited what might be 
called the John Stuart Mill tradition in English political 
thought, and were soaked with the rather stodgy but 
exceptionally sound literary taste of the Victorian age. 
They taught and believed in Carlyle, George Eliot, Tenny¬ 
son, and Browning. They were democratic liberals, who 
honestly believed in the doctrine of trusteeship and were 
convinced that the highest form of political development 
attainable by a country was the English Parliamentary 
system. John Bright and Gladstone were then political 
heroes, and Lord Ripon was their Viceroy. They believed 
in the New Era begun by “Clemency” Canning and they 
looked upon it as a sacred duty to prepare the young Indian 
for his inheritance of equality. 

The young Indian of that time, who came under these 
excellent influences, believed in what he was taught. 
However arbitrary the Government might appear to be, 
he was yet willing to believe that far away, enshrouded in 
the fogs of London, there was an honest sincere purpose, 
a deep and real sympathy, and an anxious desire to mould 
a nation according to its own proved and admired prin- 
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ciples. Accordingly, thousands of young Indians came to 
England, and mixed freely, and on terms of equality, with 
young Englishmen. They were received in a kindly, hos¬ 
pitable fashion, and they found that the pigmentation of 
their skin was not considered a bar to Kensington drawing¬ 
rooms, or to the houses of their friends. They came back to 
India, and for some astonishing reason expected to find a 
similar tolerant atmosphere in Anglo-Indian society. They 
were bitterly disappointed. They could become members 
of English Clubs; they could go and be received almost 
anywhere in England, but in India they were curtly re¬ 
minded that they were members of an inferior race. I was 
once told of a high wrangler, who, on his return to India, 
paid a duty call upon the head of his district. He walked in 
anxious to impart his news about their mutual Alma Mater. 
He was told to take his shoes off. He, and others, soon found 
out that the possession of an Oxford or Cambridge education 
made no real difference to their position in India. If they 
joined one of the Services they were barely tolerated; if they 
went to the bar they drifted out of touch, compulsorily, with 
their English contemporaries. It did not matter how Anglicised 
they had become, how enthusiastic for the real England they 
were, in India they were “natives,” and everywhere was to 
be found a stern notice: “Thus far, and no farther.” 

Many a loyal Indian—true admirer of the best that 
England can produce—has complained bitterly of the way 
in which the gulf between the two peoples has grown in 
recent years. Among them have been men who cherish, 
with astonishing fidelity, many long established English 
friendships; who are honoured members of learned profes¬ 
sions, and who, though respected, are never for a moment 
admitted within the sacred circle of Anglo-Indian (in the old 
sense) society. It is not that the Indian asks to become a 
member of an Englishman’s club. He is much too sensible 
for that. What he does expect is that his English friend, or 
colleague, should be allowed to take him as a guest into 
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these places. All over India you have Englishmen and 
Englishwomen enjoying Indian hospitality, and yet not one 
of the old-established English Clubs will allow you to take 
your host of the previous night across its threshold. In some 
country clubs, Indians can become members under certain 
humiliating conditions. There are special rules, which 
allow them to join, but which do not allow them to vote, 
or take a part in the affairs of the institution, and on dance 
nights it is very clearly explained that their room is preferred 
to their company. The illogicality of the whole business 
is as bad as the injustice. An Englishwoman will accept 
hospitality from Indians, but will be horrified if a young 
Indian in the Club asks her to dance. Recently the whole 
position has been complicated by the presence in India of 
Indian holders of the King’s Commission. Year by year, 
a certain small select number of Indians pass out of Sand¬ 
hurst, and are gazetted, for a year, to a British battalion, 
and then to an Indian Army one. In most clubs there is 
an open door to the wearers of the King’s uniform, and 
quite a number of these places have had to readjust their 
ideas especially as—and it is to their credit—many senior 
officers of British regiments have insisted upon equality of 
treatment. One of the reasons, which has made this protest 
valid, is the fact that many up-country clubs could not afford 
to carry on without the presence of tire military. But in 
places like Bombay, and Lahore, the old rule is still firmly 
kept. I believe, however, that recently the Bombay Yacht 
Club has been considerably upset over the question of 
Indian officers in the Army and in the Indian Navy. There 
is a rumour that a progressive admiral has taken a firm line. 
He may succeed or not; but nothing short of dynamite will 
open the doors of the majority of English clubs. 

This may seem a trivial matter, and I have often heard 
sensible Englishmen in their own country deride the 
importance the Indian attaches to it. But there is no getting 
away from the fact that it is an outward and visible sign 
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of the inward and real feelings of the Englishman in India 
towards the Indian. Perhaps, the best service in its dealings 
with Indians is the Indian Army. For one thing, the Indian 
Army officer has got to understand his men and must 
speak the vernacular. He knows and respects his sepoys; 
he learns about their family affairs; and he has an insight 
into the peculiar sensitiveness of the average Indian. Far 
different is the average officer of a British battalion. Service 
in India is not extremely popular. The average British 
subaltern complains about the smallness of his pay, and the 
slowness of his promotion compared with that of his Indian 
Army colleague. He has a profound contempt for the 
Indian Army, and a profounder contempt for the civilian 
Indian. Whether the Indian be a coolie, or a member of 
Government, he is lumped by this useful asset of the Empire 
under the category of a “Wog”, which being interpreted 
means a “Westernised Oriental gentleman”. India to him 
is a place, where there is good shooting and cheap polo. 
He is there, in the words of Kipling, to let the Indian know 
what England means, and from the moment he arrives in 
the country, to the moment he departs, he takes not the 
slightest trouble to inform himself as to the nature of the 
Government, the changes that are going on all round him, 
and the aspirations and ambitions of the people. I shall 
never forget attending the swearing-in ceremony of a 
Governor of one of the most important Provinces in India. 
In front of me sat some members of the Provincial Assembly, 
respectable and prominent Indian gentlemen. Behind me 
was a row of British Army officers. Before the proceedings 
began, one of them, a Major, leant forward and asked who 
the AcLing Chief Justice was, who was going to administer 
the oath. I gave him the name of a very able, universally 
respected Mahommedan judge. “Good God”, he replied, 
genuinely shocked, and in a voice that carried uncomfort¬ 
ably far, “we shall be having a - nigger as Viceroy 

next”. This is not an isolated example of Pax Britannica , 
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I was standing once at a club bar with a group, among 
whom was a learned Indian judge, the senior civilian in the 
Province. The library clerk, not a very prepossessing 
individual, walked through the room. “Who is that?” 
said someone. “One of your new Indian judges,” replied 
a bright subaltern. These are only Lwo of a host of stories, 
well-known in India, illustrating the average attitude of the 
British subaltern towards the Indian. In fairness to the 
authorities it must be added that when these examples of 
tact are brought to their notice disciplinary action of the 
severest kind is almost invariably taken. 

The real trouble is that, outside one or two big towns, 
the average Englishman only comes into contact with the 
average Indian in matters affecting the governance, or 
administration of the country. He is usually in the position 
of giving orders, and, if he listens to advice, it is only because 
of his good nature and kindly tolerance. Far different is the 
atmosphere in a town like Bombay, although, even in that 
town, side by side with the more reasonable and sensible 
spirit, there persists an intractable die-hard clique. Fortun¬ 
ately in Bombay, Government and the officers of Govern¬ 
ment count for little in the social world. Except for one 
or two senior officials, few can compete with the standard 
of living which is set by the business community, and 
Indianisation has progressed to such an extent that quite a 
number of the best positions in the various services are 
held by Indians, and especially Parsecs. The business 
community in Bombay is an international one. Old 
established English firms are competing side by side with 
the most modern, energetic, and progressive American 
and continental concerns. In the old days, I suppose, 
British firms had a monopoly. The representative of 
one of these businesses could wander down to his office 
at a comfortable hour in the morning, take a lengthy 
and agreeable lunch at the Yacht Club, or the Byculla 
Club, return to work for an hour or an hour and a half, 
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and then depart for his exercise. A pleasant evening 
at the Club rounded off the day, and dose contact 
with the official world including, of course, the railway 
authorities, meant the securing of an agreeable amount of 
good business. Naturally contracts were given to men who 
were known and a “good fellow” was a greater asset to 
an English house than a properly trained business man. 
Also there was little competition, and what competition 
there was, was indigenous. The old Bombay mercantile 
houses controlled by Parsees, Gujeratis, or Marwaris, had 
not in those days attained the degree of independence 
which enables them nowadays to enter into such bitter 
competition with their British rivals. In recent years the 
Americans, along with other nations, have discovered that 
India is a wonderful market, and however much Calcutta 
may boast of its pride of place, in certain respects Bombay 
will always remain the “first” commercial city in India, 
if for nothing else but its superb port. Bombay is, conse¬ 
quently, a kind of Shanghai, with colonies of various 
dimensions all flourishing on the trade, which was once 
practically entirely British. You have the Japs, the Ameri¬ 
cans, the Germans, the Italians, and if not the Portuguese, 
at least an appreciable number of Greeks. Whatever feelings 
some of these nations may indulge in in their own homes on 
the colour question, they certainly do not manifest any 
antagonism, any dislike, or any distaste of the Indian in 
Bombay. The Americans are particularly go-ahead, and 
with considerable skill make the best of both worlds. They 
keep in with the old clubs, and they decorate the mixed 
Willingdon in large numbers. Patriotically, they join the 
Bombay Light Plorse, which contains so many American 
citizens that it is known locally as the “Foreign Legion.” 
The business motto of the Americans is that the customer 
is always right, and in order to get business they will willingly 
fraternise with the Indian. They do not care what their 
political views may be, for political views cannot alter the 
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capacity for buying motor cars, motor tyres, tooth paste, 
or tooth brushes. There is no foolish isolation about the 
American business man in Bombay. He is hail-fellow-well- 
met with any possible customer, and his women-folk have 
not the slightest objection to meeting these customers in 
public places. It is a common sight to see the dance hall 
of the Taj Mahal Hotel on a Friday night crowded with 
these mixed parties, to the obvious horror of the more old- 
fashioned travellers from up-country. 

The pace, which has been set by foreign competitors, is 
beginning to have its influence on the Bombay Englishman, 
lie has found that the old way of doing business is not a 
profitable one, and so he is beginning to come out of his 
shell and mix with his Indian customers on terms of friendli¬ 
ness and equality which would have been unthinkable some 
twenty-five years ago. Not only is there a refreshing amount 
of sensible social intercourse, but there is growing up a 
more intelligent appreciation of the Indian political problem. 
One of the greatest tragedies of the ordinary Englishman’s 
or Englishwoman’s life in India is that they rarely meet 
with Indians of a similar social and cultural status. Their 
knowledge of the Indian is confined to servants and sub¬ 
ordinates, and they generalise from this insufficient data 
about the multitude of proud and superior Indians who 
will not lay themselves open to patronising or to snubbing. 
In Bombay all this is different. There are a host of wealthy, 
cultured Farsi, Hindu, and Mahommedan families who 
are in much closer touch with the real things that matter 
in the world than the local representatives of the ruling 
race. It is extremely difficult for the average English 
memsahib to be superior to the wife of a Malabar Hill 
knight, who probably visits London and Paris every year, 
whose daughters have been at the best English schools, 
and whose sons are enjoying a liberal allowance at Oxford 
or Cambridge. There is no room in Bombay for the foolish 
snobbery of Lucknow or Lahore. 
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Nothing was more striking during the years 1930-1931 
than the way in which this new school of thought in Bombay 
began to assert itself. There is a group of young and able 
business men in Bombay who are utterly tired of the ordinary 
current official English attitude towards the Indian problem. 
They are also utterly disgusted with the general indifference 
of Government towards trade and commerce, and they 
know that if the authorities at Delhi can achieve a political 
settlement, that will preserve something of the I.C.S. from the 
wreckage which is bound to come, the British business 
community in India will be sacrificed as speedily and as 
readily as were the Southern Loyalists in Ireland. Also, 
and this is important, they recognise the essential differences 
between their position and the business community in 
Calcutta, and they are no longer prepared to say “ditto” 
to the political policies of Clive Street. Nothing infuriates 
them more than the all too common talk about coercing the 
Indian, for they know better than any one that you cannot 
force the Indian to buy goods at the point of the bayonet, 
and that if machine-guns are used there will in the end be 
no Indians left to whom goods can be sold. They see them¬ 
selves being squeezed out by foreign competition and, with 
little chance of help from the Government, they have 
determined to help themselves. This section has been well 
guided by two or three of the most shrewd-minded British 
business men in India. At the height of the first non-co- 
operation movement in 1931 they approached their Indian 
colleagues in the business life of the city and avowed them¬ 
selves believers in self-government for India, with a prelimin¬ 
ary transitional period. All they asked was the right to con¬ 
duct without handicap or hindrance, their own businesses. 
They were prepared to grant to the new Indian Government 
the right to protect key industries, and they saw no difficulty 
in arriving at a satisfactory formula which would protect 
them against the proposed racial discrimination advocated 
by the Congress. Their gesture can be said to have marked 
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a new era in Anglo-Indian relationships. It was unfortunate, 
perhaps, that their example was too enthusiastically followed 
by a group of somewhat irresponsible juniors who, claiming 
to be the “Young Europeans” of Bombay, proceeded to 
give rather a foolish flavour to these practical steps by 
indulging in a somewhat indiscriminate worship of Gandhi 
and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. This side-line first manifested 
itself in an excellent letter, written by two of its guiding 
spirits, to Lord Irwin on the eve of his departure from 
India and, as a token of appreciation of that Viceroy’s work, 
might well be described as tasteful and correct. There 
was no doubt that the intention behind the activities of 
the “Young Europeans” was excellent and conceived in the 
best of spirit, but, as a practical contribution, it suffered 
from being in the hands of people who were somewhat 
inexpert in handling practical politics. The best result of 
their work was their splendid determination to break 
through the remnants of racial isolation. They have, I 
believe, founded a club with the object of bringing together 
young men of all communities in order that they may 
become better acquainted with the various existing points 
of view. It is perhaps too much to hope that all the members 
of the present generation of Bombay business men will 
appreciate the value of this effort, but it is certainly well 
within the limits of possibility that, when the present genera¬ 
tion has attained to the full dignity of the “burra sahib,” the 
old system of segregation will have completely disappeared. 

If a change in the form of government does take place 
within the next few years, there will have to be a compulsory 
readjustment of the Englishman’s social values in India. 
All the senior lady nonsense will vanish, and all the present 
official gradations of value will disappear. Englishmen will 
be in India for two reasons—as paid experts on definite 
contracts, doing a particular job of work and respected for 
their efficiency in their particular sphere; or as business 
men, without the adventitious aid of being akin to the 
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Government, and depending for their bread and butter upon 
their success as salesmen. As a matter of fact, their position, 
in these circumstances, will be infinitely better than it is 
to-day. It does not matter how honest, or hard working, or 
sincere, according to his lights, the English official may be; 
it does not matter whether he is a member of the I.G.S., 
a judge, an irrigation officer, or a policeman; everything 
he does or says to-day is viewed with suspicion. The racial 
taint is dragged into the most innocent of actions and the 
most harmless of sayings. It is legitimate and quite fair 
to blame the Indian for this ridiculous sensitiveness and 
for the often malign twist which he delights in giving to the 
simplest actions. You may deplore his wretched sense of 
inferiority which makes him so ultra-sensitive, but at the 
same time it must be realised that it is the product of a 
system which, despite its many merits, has not proved to be 
able to cope with changing times. Sensitiveness, on the one 
hand, is counterbalanced by irritation and impatience on 
the other. It is not surprising that men who have tried for 
thirty years to do what they think is their best for India 
should feel somewhat annoyed when their final efforts are 
greeted with abuse and derision. When everything is met 
with criticism, when a wrongful motive is imputed for the 
most harmless administrative acts, it is no wonder that 
nerves get on edge, tempers become frayed and, as a conse¬ 
quence, judgment becomes distorted. On the whole, I 
think that the apportionment of blame for this state of 
affairs is to be laid at the doors of those who built up the 
present system, who robbed it of elasticity, who sterilised 
its imaginative powers, and who produced a caste as rigid 
and as hide-bound as the highest form of Hindu orthodoxy. 
It has been an unfortunate thing both for England and for 
India that our present system of Government in the East 
has brought into conflict two antagonistic, modernly- 
educated Brahmin castes. 
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LAW AND ORDER 

The servant of one of the Delegates of the Round Table 
Conference wandered out one November morning to inspect 
London. He found himself in Trafalgar Square and, not 
accustomed to the method of traffic control practised there, 
was standing gazing at the Nelson Monument when the 
Strand stream of ’buses was released. A policeman dashed 
out and rescued the Hindu from underneath the wheels of 
an approaching vehicle. He then began to speak to the 
Indian, who knew very little English. They spoke in Urdu, 
for it appeared that the policeman had served in India. 
They had a very friendly and safe chat, and when the 
policeman directed the Indian home and said “good-bye,” 
he pulled off his woollen glove and shook hands with his 
new-found friend. That night when his master had come 
back the servant repeated the episode with meticulous 
detail. He was immensely proud of his adventure, and his 
recital ended up with inexplicable amazement that a 
policeman, of all people in the world, should have shaken 
hands with him. I have quoted this incident because I 
know of no other which so crystallises the vast and essential 
differences between the police in India and the police in 
this country. Here the policeman is the friend of the public, 
the servant of everybody. He is a guide, philosopher, and 
friend, prepared to mind the baby, arbitrate in a multitude 
of quarrels, domestic and otherwise, and generally the vision 
of his long blue coat and his helmet is an agreeable one, and 
conjures up in the minds of everybody a warm and cordial 
feeling. In India the policeman is directly the opposite of 
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what he should be. He is primarily an arm of the Govern¬ 
ment. He is often loathed, feared, and distrusted by the 
common people, and looked upon with distasteful contempt 
by the educated and politically minded Indian. And yet, 
except for the senior officers of the Force, the Indian police 
is composed solely of Indians. It is a magnificent tribute to 
British powers of organisation and to the marvellous skill 
with which the rulers of the land have taken advantage of 
the weak points of the body politic and made them useful 
in buttressing up alien rule. The police force in India is 
highly trained, excellently disciplined, and altogether an 
imposing and, for many purposes, efficient body. The sepoys 
are well fed, well looked after, well clad, and arc the pride 
of their European officers. They are, however, miserably 
and most inadequately paid, and even the pay of senior 
European officers is not commensurate with their duties 
and responsibilities. I do not believe I ever heard, except 
in one or two completely exceptional cases, of any suggestion 
made against the integrity and honesty of the senior and 
European officers of the Indian police. They are mostly 
an amusing and attractive body of men, devoted to their 
work, splendidly fit, and alive to the difficult nature of their 
jobs. They, one and all, believe that their presence is 
essential to the preservation and continuance of the present 
state of the Force. They look upon themselves as one of the 
main buttresses of the Civil authority, and apart from their 
natural antagonism to what might be called pure crime, 
they recognise also that there is a vast amount of Indian 
energy manifested mainly in politics which, if allowed to 
develop unchecked, will result in a change of government. 
Their main link with the repressive side of Government is 
through the Criminal Investigation Department, and I 
am on safe ground in asserting that there is no department 
in India so feared, so hated, and so distrusted. This is not 
because the senior C.I.D. officers are what could be called 
bad men in any sense of the word. Some of the most charm- 
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ing and some of the most cultured police officers I know in 
India are in the G.I.D. The reason is that the C.I.D. is 
mainly concerned with watching and detecting anything 
which might be construed as making for the alteration of 
the present form of government, or—to use the beautiful 
phrase in the Indian Penal Code—as tending to bring 
Government as by law established into contempt. Anything 
which can be remotely described as sedition is the concern 
of this department, and almost anything can be described 
as sedition in India if the will so to describe it is present. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the history of Indian national¬ 
ism and the history of the desire for reforms is to be found 
mainly in a series of High Court trials, with the C.I.D. on 
one side and an Indian patriot on the other. These trials 
are singularly sad reading, for you cannot avoid the con¬ 
clusion that the alleged sedition of one generation has 
become the official Government policy of the next and, 
above all, if you are at all impartial, you cannot resist the 
conclusion that the evidence and the suggestions of the 
G.I.D. have been somewhat strained. 

The intelligent Indian’s greatest grumble against tire 
G.I.D. is that its primary concern is not the prevention and 
detection of ordinary crime, but the ferreting out of what 
the authorities consider to be political crime. They consider 
this Department one of the strongest weapons directed 
against the realisation of their legitimate political ambitions. 
It is easy to put up the usual official defence. Nothing is 
more straightforward or so obvious. The border-line, says 
the C.I.D. official, between legitimate political agitation 
and political agitation that may result in terrorism, anarch¬ 
ism, and violence is so small, so imperceptible, that it is 
necessary to take cognizance of much activity wlxich may 
be perfectly harmless. No one, he will add, knows, except 
ourselves, how the link between one dangerous agitator 
and another has been traced through innocent individuals, 
and through apparently harmless manifestations of political 
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activity. The task of keeping India free from the danger of 
revolution, mutiny, and rebellion is such an enormous one, 
there are so many grave issues involved, that there is every 
defence for our excess of zeal and our interference, some¬ 
times, with legitimate displays of patriotism. As an official 
answer it is an excellent one, and I am sure that when the 
G.I.D. does make a mistake, or does search the wrong 
house, or does interfere with the woik of some perfectly 
innocent Indian politician, nobody can apologise so delight¬ 
fully and so gracefully as the interested officer conducting 
the investigation. But this is not all that has to be said. 
The justification of the C.I.D. rests on the assumption that 
Government, as it exists in India—that is to say, the suprem¬ 
acy of the Secretary of State for India and the British 
Parliament—is an altogether perfect and beautiful thing 
which must be preserved intact for the benefit of the Indian 
subjects of the Crown, who are under its autocracy. How 
can this assumption be correct when, within the four walls 
of the existing system of Government, there are germs of 
future development leading to something very much different 
from what exists at present, and there is behind the system 
at Delhi and Whitehall a body of pledges definitely promising 
the handing over of the Government of India to Indians 
themselves? At the very worst, what the G.I.D. often calls 
sedition can only be an emphasis as to the necessity for a 
different rate of acceleration. It seems to me a ridiculous 
and humiliating situation for any country to get itself into 
when it has to imprison patriots who believe—perhaps too 
literally—in what has been told them in kingly pronounce¬ 
ments and in viceregal orations. It is no wonder that the 
C.I.D. is unpopular, and it is no wonder that many members 
of the Department do their work with an air of apology 
and a constant attempt to shoulder the responsibility upon 
others. They know that they are part of a system, and they 
loyally carry out their orders, although they are often 
perfectly well aware of the unnecessary stupidity and the 
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offensiveness of much of what they do. How can any man, 
with any manly feeling in him at all, with any intelligent 
knowledge of the condition of affairs in India, with any 
appreciation of Indian desires and yearnings, have any real 
heart in probing the almost hourly activities of a Gandhi 
or a Jawaharlal Nehru? There are hundreds of men in 
British service in India who are heartily ashamed of the 
work they must do and of the orders they must execute. It 
is easy to sit back at Delhi or Simla and order the arrest of a 
prominent Indian leader. It is a different thing when the 
arrest has to be effected by a man who has probably been 
often kindly received at the suspected one’s house, who ad¬ 
mires his prisoner’s ability, who is attracted by his person¬ 
ality, and who, on many an occasion, thinks that his 
superiors have made a mistake and that the case is not a 
good one. How otherwise can you account for the almost 
affectionate and deferential politeness with which Gandhi 
is invariably whisked off to gaol? 

Unfortunately the real feelings and the innermost thoughts 
of the G.I.D. and the Indian police do not avail them much 
when they are faced with the general indictment. They are 
the arm of the Government which comes into closest contact 
with the people, and it must be recorded that the same 
standards of personal honour and probity are not to be 
found in the lower ranks as characterise the higher. I have 
most scrupulously and willingly exempted the British 
personnel, from any taint or from any unsavoury charge, 
but I do not exempt many of the sepoys and the junior 
officers. Anybody with any real knowledge of India knows 
perfectly well that bribery, extortion, and corruption are 
present to a very unwelcome degree among the lower ranks 
of the police force. Again and again you have examples of 
minor police officials on about 60 or 70 rupees a month 
leaving agreeable fortunes. Again and again the High 
Courts reveal police conspiracies and police perjury in cases 
where, unfortunately, the European officer in charge has 
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too readily accepted the word of his subordinate. The power 
of the police in India is immense. It is easy to blackmail 
ignorant and illiterate peasants; it is easy to procure false 
evidence—outside the subordinate courts you will always 
find a host of professional witnesses. Police evidence is 
believed unless there is overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. The benefit of the doubt is almost universally 
against the accused, and nothing illustrates more the old 
truism, that the Indian’s worst enemy is the Indian, than 
the universal dissatisfaction and discontent felt against the 
Indian police. 

On the other hand, it must be recorded, in all fairness, 
that where there is any force of local patriotism, where a 
municipality has produced a sense of responsibility, and 
where there is definite evidence of a decent civic spirit, there 
is also a very different spirit to be found in the police force. 
The ordinary average policeman of Bombay, the little 
Mahratta, with his blue and yellow uniform, his quaint hat, 
and his umbrella, is a credit both to his officers and to his 
country. I have seen one of the traffic policemen of Bombay 
directing a stream of cars in the late afternoon with an 
aplomb and an assurance which would be the envy of a 
London constable. I have also seen European and Eurasian 
sergeants trying to urge him on to a cold-blooded lathi 
charge, and it was to his credit that all he did was to jab 
the toes of his misguided countrymen and to leave the brutal 
sadistic assaults on naked and unarmed men to those in 
whose veins ran the blood of the ruling civilisation. 

By far the most serious complaint that can be made 
against the police system in India is its connection with the 
judiciary. This bald statement may appear not only to be 
an exaggeration but also to be a misstatement, and any 
evidence that supports the accusation has been carefully 
suppressed and toned clown by the defenders of the present 
system. Consider for one moment the hard facts. The police 
are an arm of a Civil Force and are locally, in administrative 
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districts, under the control of the Collector or the Com¬ 
missioner. The contact between senior police officers and 
the senior administrative official is of the closest. The I.C.S. 
man is not only an administrative official; he is also a 
judicial one and, what is more important, it is the Provincial 
Government which controls the host of judicial appointments 
that have to be made in a Province. The core of the Pro¬ 
vincial government is the I.C.S. and the I.C.S. takes very 
good care to staff the subordinate judiciary with men who 
will be agreeable to its purpose and policy. There is, as a 
matter of fact, in India the most appalling confusion between 
the executive and the judiciary. It is as if, in England, a 
man were to qualify for a good post at the Treasury by his 
record as a stipendiary magistrate. The young I.C.S. man 
fulfils a multitude of functions in his early years, the idea 
being to find out what he is going to be good at and for 
what particular kind of job he has any particular gift. 
And so, almost from the start, he becomes an assistant 
magistrate, trying cases and awarding severe sentences, 
secure in the knowledge that behind him is the system 
which will back him up if he errs and which will smile 
approvingly at him if he is successful. As the years go by 
and he acquires more experience of the country and its 
confused and intricate legal systems, he may find himself 
marked out for a judicial career, and will serve his appren¬ 
ticeship for a High Court appointment as a Sessions Judge. 
Theoretically he is supposed to be independent of Govern¬ 
ment, but was there ever a more absurd pretension, when 
everybody knows that his promotion depends upon the 
local government, and that if he takes too firm a line and 
throws out too many Crown prosecutions he will have no 
chance of wearing the red robes of a puisne judge? A similar 
state of affairs exists right through the provincial judicial 
service. Promotion is a government matter, and woe 
betide the independent-minded subordinate judge who takes 
a line of his own. His job is to accept police evidence, to 
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listen attentively to the Crown prosecutor, and to uphold 
government—right or wrong—as by law established. What 
could be more absurd than the action of Government in 
sending down, to conduct the preliminary trial of an 
important sedition case, an I.G.S. officer who is hoping 
within the next few months to receive a vacant sessions 
judgeship? It is asking Government itself to decide whether 
Government has been traduced, maligned, or conspired 
against. With the best intentions in the world, I defy any 
man, handicapped with the I.C.S. training, moving in 
I.C.S. circles, depending upon the I.G.S. for his future, to 
listen in an impartial way to a Crown prosecutor’s indict¬ 
ment of an alleged seditionist. What would be to an English 
stipendiary magistrate, or an English sessions judge, the 
ordinary claptrap and hot-air of politics, are to such a man 
blasphemous and obscene seditions—worthy to be stamped 
out with the utmost rigour of the law. 

Nor, too, can it be said that the High Courts themselves 
are completely outside the influence of Government. The 
High Court Benches are composed of various elements. A 
certain number of places are reserved for the I.C.S. A certain 
number are filled by Indian advocates and Indian barristers 
who have shown themselves learned in the law and not too 
politically minded. There are one or two English barristers 
from home who are supposed to maintain a contact between 
the practice and tradition of the English courts and the 
Indian judicial system. And there are sometimes Indians 
promoted from the provincial judicial system. No I.C.S. 
man can become a Chief Justice in British India, a curious 
and solitary example of the I.G.S. indulging in self-denial. 
There are at present two Indian Chief Justices, Sir Shadi 
Lai at Lahore and Sir Shah Suleiman at Allahabad. The 
English judges, outside the I.C.S. men, are usually brought 
out with the idea that they should train on to be Chief 
Justices, and whenever it is possible this important post is 
given to a white man. There have been in recent years 
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appointments to such posts which have been nothing- 
short of scandals considering the existing ability and experi¬ 
ence of certain Indian judges. There was one famous and 
universally respected Indian judge at Allahabad whose 
job for many years had been the training of Chief Justices 
and English judges. Although he often acted as Chief 
Justice, he was again and again passed over. In the old days 
the English Bar supplied India with some magnificent men. 
The Indian will tell you with pride of the independence, 
the knowledge, the learning, and the high standard of 
judicial impartiality that characterised some of these choices. 
Times have changed, and the English Bar in recent years 
cannot be too proud of the men who have gone out to 
India to wear the ermine. For one thing there is the question 
of pay: A judge in India receives Rs4,ooo a month. When 
he has paid income tax, this sum amounts to little more than 
£2,500 a year. At such a salary you cannot expect a first- 
class junior to leave his prospects at the British Bar, and no 
silk worthy of the name or who is at all successful, is likely 
to abandon his British practice for these emoluments. 
Accordingly, the standard of supply from Great Britain 
has, during the last generation, degenerated to a marked 
degree. One result of the poorness of this source of judicial 
talent has been that these judges have failed to command 
the respect which was freely and willingly given to their 
predecessors. A new judge in India is most carefully 
watched. Besides, the usual comradeship and friendship 
that exists between those learned in the law, a friendliness, 
which excuses, in India, the initial total ignorance about 
Muslim and Hindu law, there is a natural desire on the 
part of the Indian advocate to see the standard of his 
High Court—of which all Indians are immensely proud— 
kept up by the new arrival. With the fewest possible number 
of exceptions it is right to generalise on the High Courts as 
follows: there is practically no racial feeling on or about 
the High Court Bench, and a man who proves competent 
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and possessed of judicial qualities will be greeted with open 
arms by his brother judges and by the Bar. Thus it is that 
when one does hear criticisms one may be very certain that 
there is excellent ground for their existence. It must be 
mentioned here that it is a well-known fact that Indian 
judges have fully inherited the highest traditions of the 
British Bench, and in a long and close connection with the 
most eminent of Indian lawyers, I have never heard it once 
suggested that an Indian judge marred his work with any 
communal feeling. 

It is but natural, on the other hand, that the English 
Chief Justice, the English barrister judges, and the I.C.S. 
judges should show a marked tendency to hang together. 
They are members of the same club, they are probably mem¬ 
bers of the same University, and in some cases they have 
been at the same Inn. 

They are apt sometimes to be a trifle superior about the 
budding Indian pleader, though one and all are lavish 
in their admiration of the leaders of the Indian Bar. I have 
heard the last Chief Justice of Allahabad describe the 
opening of a complicated appeal by the late Motilal Nehru 
as an intellectual pleasure and a judicial privilege. Still, 
apart from this professional admiration, there does exist 
the feeling that the English judges should hold together as 
part and parcel of the system of British rule. I do not suggest 
that the Indian cannot be assured of a full, patient and sym¬ 
pathetic hearing, but even judicial interpretation of the 
law is subject to environment and breeding and training, 
and it would indeed be a miracle if an I.C.S. judge were, for 
example, to take as broad-minded a view about a suggested 
contempt of a lower Court as an Indian judge raised from 
the ranks of the legal profession. The I.C.S. man, in par¬ 
ticular, cannot altogether throw off his years of experience 
and the tradition of the service to which he belongs. The 
Indian lawyer’s complaint about him is that although he 
knows the country, understands, perhaps, one or two 
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languages, and is acquainted with village custom, he has 
no profound knowledge of jurisprudence or the science of 
law. He knows the Indian Penal Code, and a few relevant 
cases, quoted from the English Courts, but on a purely legal 
point he is apt to manifest indifference, if not ignorance, 
The English barrister judge, on the other hand, knows what 
I would call, with all due respect, the tricks of the trade, 
and the secrets of the rough-and-tumble art of advocacy. 
In this, and in the general practice of courts, he is far superior 
to his I.C.S. brother. He has a sympathy for the Indian Bar, 
which the promoted Sessions Judge never feels. He knows 
his English law, and is usually fairly well grounded in 
general principles. But he knows absolutely nothing, for 
the first three or four years of his career, of the legal systems 
of the country in which he is now working, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, is apt to believe too implicitly the police evidence 
at the beck-and-call of the Grown. The I.C.S. man, of 
course, usually accepts the police evidence as part and 
parcel of the divine system of which he himself is no mean 
member. You have, therefore, High Court Benches made 
up of various elements, some more and some less satisfactory 
to the Indian idea of justice. These faults are inherent in 
the method by which the Benches are formed, and until the 
LC.S. man is removed from the High Courts completely, 
and appointments of English barristers are made solely for 
specialised work—for example, Company Law—you will 
not have a totally satisfactory High Court system. 

It has been suggested that the local governments try to 
influence His Majesty’s judges in India, whether they be 
Indian or English. Many Indians believe that there is far 
too close a contact between the Chief Justice of a Province 
and the Governor and the senior officials. They point out 
that the careful, secluded, retiring life of an English judge 
is not copied by his brother in India. They point out that 
Chief Justices are far too often to be found staying at Govern¬ 
ment Houses and mixing socially with the heads of the local 
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administration. They refuse to believe that the human 
nature of their English judges is such that matters of Govern¬ 
mental policy are never touched upon on these hospitable 
occasions. I, for one, would certainly like to see in India 
much more of the English tradition, and much more aloofness 
on the part of the judges. I do not like to see High Court 
judges playing bridge or having drinks with barristers, who 
are appearing before them, with officials who have directed 
a prosecution, and with policemen who are responsible for 
evidence. I do not like to see the almost pathetic anxiety, 
which has been shown in recent years by certain Chief 
Justices to keep on the right side of Government, to dabble 
in politics, and to view themselves as important and valuable 
adjuncts to the general system of rule. In so far as these 
abuses have undoubtedly existed, the Indian has just cause 
for complaint, and, when it is remembered that this weak¬ 
ness in the High Court system is coupled with the deplorable 
confusion existing between the judicial and the executive 
side of the administration, and that behind all “justice” 
there is the universal deep-rooted and distrusted police 
system, it is no wonder that many unofficial observers have 
felt that there is a good deal to be said for the Indian’s 
plea for the reform of law and order, as it is at present 
administered and organised. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE REFORMS 

In the previous four chapters I have attempted to draw 
what I hope is a tolerably fair picture of the system of 
British rule in India. I am aware that it is open to the 
criticism that it is only the impression of a non-official 
observer, but it is, I would urge, a picture which is also 
seen by the politically intelligent Indian. I have attempted 
to be fair to the services, and to see the undoubted merits 
of the machinery of government, and I am the first, to realise 
that in a sketch of this kind, full justice cannot be done 
either to the excellent standard of the humdrum routine 
work of Government, or even to its more spectacular and 
obvious efforts to improve the lot of the governed. The 
penalty of government by conquest is that there always 
exists a grudge and a resentment against the governors. 
With the Government of India this rebellious element— 
this perpetual “kicking against the pricks”—has, unfor¬ 
tunately, found too much material on which to burgeon 
or batten. And even the attempts that have been made to 
rectify grievances have in the result only intensified a sense 
of hardship. The greatest effort made was the Government 
of India Act of 1919; this measure has proved to be a failure 
and has left matters worse than they were. 

It does not require much imagination, or much detailed 
knowledge of the present Indian constitution, to see the 
broad characteristics of the present system which have 
rendered it distasteful to the Indian and to the British ad¬ 
ministrator alike. The chief feature of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms was an attempt on the part of their distinguished 
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authors to give some measure of real political power to the 
Indian. The attempt was honestly conceived, and it is but 
fair to state that, for a time, there was a true and real effort 
to work the new Government of India Act in the friendliest 
spirit. It soon became obvious, however, that, on the one 
hand, the Indian was expecting too much from devolution, 
and the administrator was resentful of having to give as 
much as he had. The Indian realised quickly that the key 
to the whole situation did not lie in the Provinces; it 
mattered little whether (and if) Indian Ministers were able 
to influence Provincial Governors as long as, at the heart 
of British rule in India, the old autocracy remained un¬ 
changed. It is all very well to talk about the way in which 
the Assembly at Delhi has been able to influence the Govern¬ 
ment of the day. It is easy to draw up a long list of such 
occasions. But when all is said and done, the fact has re¬ 
mained that the Government of India has been able to 
carry out its major policies with practically little or no 
restraint. There have been one or two measures, which 
have had to be dropped, or which have had to be certified, 
or which have emerged to save the face of Government as 
temporary ordinances. But these very exceptions go to 
prove the general rule, and the bitterness which has been 
aroused on the side of the Government over these unfortunate 
incidents goes to prove the existence of the Government 
theory that the Opposition should only work within 
certain well-defined and restricted limits. A careful 
study of the history of the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi provides a most unsatisfactory series of general¬ 
isations, and on these generalisations is based the case 
which the intelligent Indian holds against the present form 
of Government. 

The Government of India is an irremovable government. 
It faces opposition and its friends in two chambers. The 
upper one, the Council of State, is so composed as to ensure 
the executive of almost perpetual support. The lower 
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chamber is made up of an elected majority, nominated mem¬ 
bers, an official bloc, and representatives of special interests, 
like labour and commerce. It is not unfair to say that so 
composed is the Legislative Assembly that, although the 
Opposition can make itself most awkward and exceedingly 
trying, it can rarely succeed in defeating the Government. 
Not that it matters very much if the Government is defeated. 
On a major issue, the executive can either advise the 
Governor-General to certify, or can invoke the aid of the 
Council of State, either by a joint session, which has never 
taken place, or by availing itself of the normal support of 
that superior-minded body. The Government has, also, in 
the Assembly, most skilfully played off a section of the 
Muslim representatives against the nationalistic parties. 
It has a most efficient whip system, the duties of which 
were, for a time at least, in the hands of an official of the 
Home Department. This official was the so-called Director 
of Public Information, and his main duties when the House 
was sitting were to manage its various elements, so that the 
Government could, on most issues, secure a majority. The 
story of how the Government of India secured the passage 
of Sir Basil Blackett’s measure to stabilise the rupee at 
is, 6d. is the best example I know of the use of political 
influence by the Government of India. I have always been 
inclined to smile when the ordinary normal member of the 
Indian Civil Service complains that he and his fellows are 
not politicians, and tlrat the fault of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, about which they feel most strongly, is that they 
have been forced to occupy roles for which they have had 
no special training, and no real inclination. The members 
of the Government of India, who have complained like this, 
have done themselves less than justice. My experience is 
that they have learnt how to become politicians only too 
well, and that though they may not equal the Indian in 
fluency and agility of debate, they have learnt the art of 
political management to a degree which would make 
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Tammany Hall, in its prime, blush with justifiable envy. 
I have sat on the verandah of the bungalow at Simla of a 
Government of India official, responsible for securing the 
support of a group of Muslim members. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately, I could not help listening to the conversation 
that was carried on. Skilful hints were dropped as to certain 
appointments that were about to be made, and the extreme 
likelihood of these appointments going to the relations of 
the gentlemen who possessed votes. Hints were dropped as 
to the probable displeasure of the Home Member, if the 
gentlemen concerned did not find themselves next day in 
the right lobby. They were plainly told that if they did not 
support the Government they could not expect the Govern¬ 
ment to support them, and the result was that next day, 
despite the poor and almost indifferent performance put 
up by the Government Front Bench, the Government ob¬ 
tained its way. It is probably good journalism, and certainly 
good political tactics to expose these manoeuvres, when they 
are known, and to denounce the Government for employing 
these aids. Many Indians, in bursts of righteous indignation, 
have complained bitterly of the perfidy and the dishonesty 
of the Government of India for using such means to secure 
the enforcement of its will, but after all, is it not perfectly 
natural that a Government, forced to play the political 
game, should play it to the best of its ability? If votes can 
be secured, by what is tantamount to bribery or coercion, 
and if the securing of such votes enables a Government 
measure, in which the Government honestly believes, to 
pass rapidly and smoothly, why should one blame officials 
for taking advantage of the frailty of the Indian? If there are 
Indians possessed of such a curious standard of political 
morality as to be willing to bargain away their patriotism 
for a comfortable job, do not be hypocritical about the 
motives of the Government of India. Surely the correct 
attitude for the Indian patriot was to have denounced the 
whole system, to have had nothing to do with it as it existed, 
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and to have concentrated upon the attainment of a real 
measure of responsibility at the centre? 

The Montagu Reforms not only re-established an irre¬ 
movable Government, thereby continuing the old system, 
but faced it with a perpetual and irresponsible opposition. 
It does not matter in the slightest to-day what the Opposition 
may say or do, because it will never be faced with the 
responsibilities of office. There is no need for it to be careful 
about its words, to guard its criticisms, and to temper its 
pledges. It can hoist the “Jolly Roger” and embark upon 
a career of endless piracy, without troubling the slightest 
about what is going to happen when it comes into port. 
The Government’s attitude, faced with this ridiculous 
travesty of the British Parliamentary system, is to class all 
opposition in the same category. It is annoying, unnecessary, 
irreverent, and irrelevant. How can any one in their 
senses think that a Government of India Bill can be im¬ 
proved upon after a Home Member has spoken and delivered 
himself of the accumulated wisdom of the administrative 
ages? It is pure blasphemy to suppose that a brilliant lawyer 
like Mr. Jayakar, or a man of the people like Mr. Joshi, 
can suggest any valid or helpful amendment. In most cases, 
therefore, the Government of India’s attitude towards sug¬ 
gestion and amendment is closely bound up with the 
necessity for preserving prestige. The Home Member often 
adopts the attitude of “I have spoken, and that is sufficient. 
Behind me there is the Executive Council, the Governor- 
General, the Secretary of State for India, and all the powers 
of certification and ordinance making. You may talk, and 
talk, and talk. You have your majority if you like. We have 
our will, but if you are wise people you will not make me 
annoyed by wasting my time.” All the nonsense that has 
been written about the co-operation of the elected elements 
in the Assembly and the Government stands exposed before 
this very plain statement of facts. One adjustment is necess¬ 
ary, and one adjustment must be made. If the favoured 
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Muslim community, or if the European non-official members 
feel disturbed or annoyed about any particular measure, 
the Government hastens to bring out its reserves of soft soap 
and its towels to efface the offending clauses. 

It is no wonder then that, during the last three or four 
years, there has been gradually growing up a belief, extend¬ 
ing from the best political brains in India to the least 
informed, that the Assembly is a farce, and that the amount 
of reform granted in 1919 is conspicuous by its absence. 
It is true that the Swaraj Party entered the Councils in the 
Assembly in order, as they put it, to wreck the reforms from 
within. At Delhi and Simla they were brilliantly led by the 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru, who proved himself a parlia¬ 
mentarian and a political tactician of the highest order. 
His participation in the Assembly was never viewed with 
favour by the Gandhi section of the Congress, or by the 
young men who gathered round the leadership of his son 
Jawaharlal. Gandhi solemnly sulked and disapproved of 
the whole business. Jawaharlal and his friends derided the 
whole affair, and considered it humiliating to play any 
part in the farce of Parliamentarianism. On the other hand, 
Motilal and many of his colleagues rather enjoyed them¬ 
selves. Apart from the intellectual satisfaction it gave the 
Pandit of dancing round the dignified, stolid, and rather 
unimaginative Front Bench figures, Motilal knew that the 
knowledge which his party was gaining in the Chamber, 
their growing acquaintance with Parliamentary procedure, 
the revelation which was daily spread before them—even if 
limited—of the methods of Government, and the more 
intimate glimpses which were vouchsafed in Select Com¬ 
mittees and Inquiries, made up an invaluable experience, 
which probably more than compensated for the general 
ineffectiveness of their position. Aristocrat as he was, a 
thorough whole-hearted connoisseur of the good things of 
life, Motilal Nehru was more at home in the Assembly 
atmosphere than in stumping the country preaching 
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medieval economics ’neath the all-enveloping shade of 
Gandhi’s dhoti. To see Motilal at Simla in a mixed company 
of Indians and Europeans, his clear-cut, thoroughbred face 
standing out from the throng, his humorous, cynical, 
brilliant conversation being listened to with ill-concealed 
admiration, even by his most bitter political opponents, 
was in itself a denunciation of the present system of govern¬ 
ment. It was annoying and anger-provoking to think of his 
talents being wasted in endless motions for rejection, and 
in countless votes of censure. Here was a man of supreme 
political ability, superior to the half-baked theories of 
democracy, which surrounded him, both in his party and 
in his home, possessed of a very clear-cut vision as to what 
his country needed, fortified with a proud and challenging 
patriotism, essentially human and lovable, sensitive, sensible, 
and armed with a vast constitutional and legal knowledge, 
forced to hang about on the outskirts of Government, 
solaced only occasionally by an odd minor triumph over his 
more stupid but irremovable opponents. If there ever urns 
a tragedy of British rule in India it was the malign working 
of fate which turned a man like Motilal Nehru into per¬ 
petual opposition. On more than one occasion I have 
heard prominent members of the Government of India lavish 
unrestrained praise upon him, and yet at the same time sadly 
recognise that his line was the only possible one for a man 
of liis integrity and purpose. 

Faced with the presence of an active and intelligent 
opposition there were two courses open to the Government 
of India. One obvious policy was to try to understand the 
depth of the feeling massed against them, to conciliate it, 
to inform it, to mitigate it, and to lead it into more con¬ 
structive channels. The other policy was to treat it as 
something to be beaten, something to be out-manoeuvred, 
and as something in the long run to be ignored. The history 
of these two policies is roughly the history of the relationships 
between the Government of India and Indian political 
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opinion during Lord Reading’s term of office as Viceroy, 
and Lord Irwin’s. It seems curious that friendlier relations 
should have existed between the Government and the 
elected portion of the Assembly during Lord Reading’s 
occupancy of the Governor-Generalship than during Lord 
Irwin’s, but the statement is true and has to be admitted 
even by those who avow themselves to be upholders of Lord 
Irwin’s policy. The truth is that Lord Reading surrounded 
himself, on the whole, with a remarkable set of able men, 
and the Viceregal Council of his time was infinitely superior 
in ability and understanding of the Indian problem to the 
Viceregal Council of the last six years. It has also to be 
remembered that as long as Edwin Montagu was Secretary 
of State for India there was a determination behind the 
Government of India to progress and advance in full, 
and perhaps hasty, accordance with Great Britain’s pledges. 
When the Peels and the Birkenheads and the Wintertons 
took charge, the old spirit speedily manifested itself; the 
die-hard elements in the Government of India felt en¬ 
couraged, and the marching orders of the day were to 
delay the enemy’s advance—in other words, to violate 
the spirit of the 1919 Act. The Executive Council under 
Lord Reading took its cue from the Secretary of State, and 
I have been told by members of his Government that, so 
enthusiastic and progressive were some of its Service mem¬ 
bers, that they had to be restrained by their Indian col¬ 
leagues. Men like Sir Malcolm Hailey, Sir William Vincent, 
and Lord Rawlinson, were vastly different men from Sir 
George Rainy, Sir James Crerar, and Sir William Birdwood. 
Hailey and Vincent could have decorated any deliberative 
Assembly in the world, not only with their ability and 
knowledge, but with their supreme talent in political debate. 
Lord Rawlinson understood to the full the meaning of the 
reforms as applied to the military situation. He took the 
Opposition into his confidence, and showed himself not only 
a great soldier but a great statesman. Sir William Birdwood 
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was unfortunately not in the same category. He belonged to 
the school outwardly affable to prominent Indians and 
representatives of the fighting races—as defined by the 
Army Department—but which was not prepared to help 
India solve the problem of defence. Lord Irwin also was 
unfortunate in the Indian members of his Council. They 
were second-rate men, not gifted with political intelligence 
and out of touch with political developments in the country. 
Two of them certainly misled him most seriously over the 
composition of the Simon Commission. In this Viceroy’s 
latter period of office the Council was illumined by the 
presence of Sir Fazl-i-Husscin, who was certainly one of 
the ablest brains in India, but who could not be described 
as friendly to the general desires for reform. He looked 
upon his presence in the Executive Council as a means for 
safeguarding the interests of the Muslim community, and 
his policy was to delay any further reform until he had so 
consolidated his co-religionists that they would be in the 
position of demanding even more than their pound of flesh, 
when the moment for reorganisation occurred. It was also 
generally accepted as a fact, in India, that Sir Fazli had a 
very clear understanding with the Civil Service elements 
in the Government of India. It was generally supposed that 
this understanding comprised a support of the Civil Service 
point of view, in return for a support of Muslim claims. 
Whatever may be the truth behind these general beliefs, 
this much at least has to be recorded as an established fact. 
This Muslim leader always proved himself most hostile not 
only to the idea of entering into a pact and understanding 
with Gandhi and the Congress, but even to the general 
policy, which necessitated intimate conversations and 
dealings with the Moderate leaders. It must also be 
recorded that, towards the end of his term in India, 
Lord Irwin had begun to see that the difficult hurdle 
in front of the Moderate reformers, and in front of those 
Englishmen who, like himself, believed in advance, 
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would be the intrigue and machinations of the Muslim 
community. 

The most powerful man in the Government of India is 
the Home Member. He is usually the leader of the House, 
and his department has enormous ramifications, extending 
far and wide over India. On his personality depends to a 
great extent a satisfactory solution of the problem as to 
whether things are going to be easy or difficult for the 
Government. Lord Reading’s last Home Member was Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, who was a distinct success, not only 
on the floor of the House, but in the Lobbies and in the 
general society of Simla and Delhi. He had the knack of 
getting on with Indians, and was possessed of the same 
cynical attitude towards the world as characterised the 
leader of the Opposition. Muddiman was always looked 
upon as a lucky man, and in a sense this was true. His 
intellectual ability could not be described as first class, 
but what he lacked in knowledge or in mental acuteness 
he made up for by the possession of a great amount of native 
wit and shrewdness, a sense of humour, which never failed 
him, and an imperturbable affability which enabled him 
to get away with the most unpopular measures. He managed 
the House in a most excellent fashion. He established the 
most cordial relations with the main figures of the Opposi¬ 
tion, and was always ready to take them so far into his 
confidence that they were willing to believe they knew 
everything. A pat on the back, a joke, and a drink at the 
right time were Muddiman’s methods in securing for himself 
a fairly easy time. He would have made a first-class English 
party whip, but it was natural that the detailed work of the 
Home Department suffered considerably from his enjoy¬ 
ment of politics. During his term of office the burden was 
earned by Mr., now Sir, James Crerar, who was known at 
Simla and Delhi as a “paladin of files.” Sir James’s tenure 
of office is just over while I am writing these words. It is 
difficult to curb criticism when reviewing the qualities and 
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the defects of this administrator. He would have been an 
excellent Home Member thirty or forty years ago. His 
knowledge is vast and meticulous; he is thoroughly, too 
thoroughly, imbued with the belief as, to the infallibility of 
his Service. His idea of loyalty to subordinates and col¬ 
leagues is Asquithian. The most junior member of the 
I.C.S. or of the police can never commit a mistake, and Sir 
James will fight for such a man’s reputation to the very last. 
He is completely devoid of imagination, or a sense of 
humour. He took himself very seriously, and expected the 
political world of India to do the same, and it was soon 
obvious, when he took over the Home Membership, and the 
Leadership of the House, that he was a little man out of his 
depth, and incapable of handling with dexterity the enor¬ 
mously difficult questions which daily came before him. 
Lord Irwin, to his credit, managed more or less after the 
trouble of 1930 had occurred to keep Crerar in the back¬ 
ground. The delicate work of negotiating with Gandhi in 
1931 was given to a capable Punjab official, Mr. Emerson, 
who won Gandhi’s confidence, and who brought to bear on 
the famous Delhi negotiations a firm, sensible, and tactful 
hand. Unfortunately Lord Wiilingdon’s accession to the 
Viceregal Office brought with it the revival of Crerar’s 
influence, and it is easy to trace in the telegrams round 
about the New Year of 1932, which emanated from the 
Government of India the ruthless, unimaginative deter¬ 
mination of the official mind of the Home Member. 

As long as Lord Irwin was in office the Indian was walling 
to excuse the succession of Ordinances which attempted to 
deal with Civil Disobedience by emphasising his belief in 
the Viceroy’s personal character and eagerness to see justice 
done to his country. Lord Irwin’s personality, so to speak, 
gilded the fundamental character of the Home Department, 
and not, since Lord Ripon’s time, had there been such a 
universal feeling in India that there was in existence a 
difference of method and intention between the Head of the 
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Government and his colleagues. Lord Irwin had won this 
confidence not only by his general policy and by his frank 
recognition that the state of affairs produced by the Simon 
Commission could not go on, but also by two or three 
tactful interventions in quarrels which had arisen between 
the Government and the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 
This gentleman, Mr. Vithalbai Patel, is one of the astutest 
politicians in India. He succeeded Sir Frederick White in 
his high office, and was from the start a thorn in the flesh 
of the Executive. He worked on the theory that the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly was a sovereign body, and that he was the 
custodian of its rights and privileges. If he could find an 
excuse for giving a ruling in favour of the Opposition he 
did so, on the ground that the Opposition, being elected, 
represented more accurately than the Government the will 
of the people. The Government conducted a long and bitter 
feud against him, trying in every way to handicap his work 
and to limit his authority. They underestimated his ability, 
his resourcefulness, and his advisers. Any day you would 
see this old gentleman in his Gandhi cap and his shawl 
wandering back after a morning of tiffs with the Home 
Member in company with Motilal Nehru. The Government 
was naturally incensed that it could not use him, and that 
he was not docile. Sir James Crerar used to address him 
with a punctilious politeness barely concealing contemptuous 
superiority. The lesser officials in the Government com¬ 
plained about Mr. Patel’s bias, and his unfairness, and his 
associates. They treated him foolishly about his official 
residence. When he arrived at Simla or at Delhi none of 
the honours that used to be paid to Sir Frederick White 
were paid to this astute Swaraj politician. The old man 
bided his time and, on more than one occasion, scored 
triumphantly over the Government. Lord Irwin, from his 
strict sense of justice and fairness supported him on these 
occasions, and the general result was not only a determina¬ 
tion on the part of Government not to have, if they could 
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help it, another independent Speaker, but also a determina¬ 
tion on the part of the die-hard elements to prevent any 
advance in this farce of sharing power in a deliberative 
Assembly. Old members of the Legislative Assembly again 
and again complained that never had the relationships 
between the Government and the elected members been so 
bad as in the last four years of Lord Irwin’s term as Viceroy. 

This antagonism at Simla and at Delhi reflected in a 
most accurate degree the general state of tension in the 
country. No one can blame the ordinary, hard-working, 
conscientious Government of India official for becoming 
more and more disgusted and disgruntled as the weeks and 
months went on. Why should he have to waste his time 
pandering to an obvious absurdity? Why should he have to 
spend hours answering footling questions, often based on 
inaccurate information and misstatement of fact? Why 
should he have to prepare for the dreary debate on measures, 
which he believed were perfectly sound, but which he had 
to submit to irrelevant criticism and to cantankerous 
objections? The more he sat and listened to Assembly de¬ 
bates, the more he longed for the old system, and the more 
was he filled with foreboding as he thought about the 
future. What did all these hour-long speeches mean? They 
were only stirring up trouble in the country, making people 
discontented, giving them ideas above their station, and 
increasing the burden of the local administrator. It was 
natural that when they were asked for their advice by the 
Simon Commission they should express themselves in the 
most cautious manner. It was but natural that, in their 
clubs and in their homes, they should grouse and become 
members of the “govern or get out” school. It is easy to 
glimpse their difficulties, to understand their discontent, 
and to a certain degree to appreciate their point of view. 
It does not require a superhuman intelligence to understand 
their antagonism to the Indian political movement, or to 
comprehend their disbelief in its validity. 
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At the same time, to any outside observer, it was equally 
easy to understand the Indian point of view. His attitude 
was frankly one of despair. He was faced with an immovable 
mass—the Government of India; he knew his own weak¬ 
nesses and limitations. Inexperienced in Government, with 
little or no knowledge of administration, his own ranks 
riddled with intrigue and faction, he could see little or no 
prospect of improvement along carefully designed and 
cautious channels of advance. Out of the reforms he had 
gained little or nothing. The Civil Service, the old system, 
had emerged after ten years, stronger than ever, more 
determined to hold on to power, and immensely strengthened 
by the experience it had gained in the political struggles of 
the last decade. Provincial Councils had proved almost as 
great a farce as the Legislative Assembly. The best brains, 
the best men in the country, were standing aloof from 
politics. Indianisation was displaying itself as a slow, 
reluctant, unsatisfactory method of gaining control, and 
the Indian, who was going into the various services, was 
proving a most unsatisfactory patriot. Years of contact 
with Government in Councils and Legislative Assemblies 
had proved conclusively that real power was still in the 
hands of the few, and that there it was going to remain. 
A determination to hold on to what it possessed, a reluctance 
to yield another inch in the process of abnegation from 
power, and advance to self-government, was the policy of 
the foreign controlled executive. It was no wonder that 
the teachings and preachings of Gandhi began to be remem¬ 
bered and listened to with eager attention. If the way to 
constitutional advance was to be barred, nothing could be 
lost by trying other methods. The failure of the Montford 
constitutional experiment, so patent and so obvious during 
Lord Irwin’s viceroyalty, paved the way for a recrudescence 
of the Congress plan of Civil Disobedience, It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the self-complacent triumph of the Govern¬ 
ment at Simla and Delhi, at Calcutta, Lahore, and Bombay, 
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was the most short-sighted Pyrrhic victory in the history of 
British rule in India. As long as there was a chance of some¬ 
thing happening, by evolutionary methods, and by con¬ 
stitutional reform—-however slow the process might be— 
Indian public opinion would probably have been content 
to wait patiently. But when the constitutional farce was 
played out, and when the time became ripe, in the opinion 
of the subtle brains which were controlling Congress, for a 
wider and more revolutionary appeal, the results of the 
Government’s policy from igrg onwards became the most 
determining factor in swaying the youth of the country and 
the larger body of sentimental opinion, either towards the 
indefinite doctrines of the Mahatma or towards the complete 
independence of J'awaharlal Nehru. 
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THE ORDER AND DISORDER OF PRINCES 

Before any analysis is attempted of the political parties of 
British India, some examination must be made of that part 
of India which is generally referred to as either Indian India, 
or the India of the Princes and the Ruling Chiefs. Until 
the opening of the first Round Table Conference it was 
possible, in any discussion of the Indian problem, practically 
to dismiss the subject of their Highnesses in a short and rather 
cursory way. There was little real political connection, in 
the palmy days of the old regime, between the India of the 
Princes and the India of the politicians. Their territories 
were an Indian reserve, much more strictly defended than 
the origin of this expression. The independent, semi-inde¬ 
pendent, quasi-independent territories, which made up the 
different colours on the map of India were no concern of the 
average Indian politician, and rarely entered into any 
political discussion previous to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 
speech on November 17th, 1930. From the point of view of 
British India the Indian States existed in a state of isolation, 
only broken by spasmodic complaints as to the condition 
of some Princes 1 subjects, or by far-fetched, theoretical 
dreams of a far-distant, united India. The British Indian 
was accustomed to be rather proud in a way of the Indian 
States. In the Princes and Rulers he saw men who were 
not subject to his humiliations and to his sense of racial 
inferiority. The Ruling Prince arrived and departed with 
pomp and glory, with the banging of guns, and the bowings 
of British officials. Here, at least, was a remnant of the 
traditional India, free to a certain extent, and not bound by 
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visible chains. British Indians knew perfectly well, of course, 
that there were certain things that even an Indian Prince 
could not do. They knew that Indian Princes had been 
deposed and that the Government of India took very good 
care to see that inheritance went to fit and proper people. 
Occasionally the Indian world was startled by the glimpse 
of the steely purpose of Simla, as, for example, when Lord 
Reading reminded His Exalted Highness the Nizam what his 
position in India really was. Occasionally there were 
whispers of scandals, misgovernment and misrule, and 
behind the visible pomp of a Ruling Chief’s arrival at 
Simla or Delhi there was sometimes glimpsed the somewhat 
pallid, frightened face of a Potentate, who in a few hours 
was going to spend a most uncomfortable half-hour in the 
Viceroy’s study. Every now and again there was dangled 
before the Indian world, both Princely and British, the sight 
of a Princely culprit whose behaviour had offended the 
paramount power and whose punishment was short and 
sharp. The subjects of Indian States were, at the same time, 
both envied and pitied. Not for them were the benefits of 
British and I.C.S. justice; often they groaned aloud under 
whimsical and burdensome taxation, and occasionally their 
state was made the subject of representations and attempted 
interference. On such occasions the Princes proclaimed 
that they had no interest in the internal affairs of British 
India, and that consequently British India, and especially 
British Indian politicians, must learn to mind their own 
business. Still, despite many examples of curious and auto¬ 
cratic rule, the lot of the subjects of the Princes was on the 
whole an envied one. British Indian politicians, waxing 
warm over grievances both real and imagined, proudly told 
you that if you wanted to see the real India you must go 
to an Indian State. There the people were subject to a rule 
which, if arbitrary, could be understood by them, and 
which, if autocratic, was at least simple and indigenous. 
Almost in the same breath they would tell you scandalous 
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stories about native courts and native rulers, and would 
complain bitterly about their inability to help their brethren 
almost in a state of serfdom. The truth was, of course, that 
while the Indian national spirit was growing, and before it 
attained any strength or stature, it was neither strong 
enough nor interested enough to concern itself with the 
problem of the Indian Slates. On the other hand, the 
Indian States enjoyed a kind of guarantee from the British 
Government which enabled them to take stern measures 
with agitators and advocates of social reform from British 
India, and which connived at a good deal of somewhat ugly 
government as long as loyalty was forthcoming and the 
Prince did not create too great a scandal. Every now and 
again, too, individual Princes would complain as to the 
way they were being treated by the Paramount Power. 
When they were made to walk into banquets behind mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Council, Rajputana trembled with 
highly indignant wrath, and when they were not allowed 
to call their sons and daughters “Princes” and “Princesses,” 
there were some bold spirits who actually doubted the bene¬ 
fits of the British Crown’s protection. For years, however, 
matters went on quietly and with no active protest as to the 
state of relationship which existed. The Political Depart¬ 
ment of India, a super-efficient adjunct of British power, 
recruited from the best I.C.S. men and picked officers of 
the Indian Army managed to exercise paramountcy, and 
controlled the Princes in a fairly satisfactory manner. There 
were, it is true, all kinds of awkward treaties, sanads, and 
engagements. But these undertakings in the past never 
worried the Political Department. If it were necessary to 
run a railroad through a Prince’s domain His Highness was 
politely told where it was going and exactly what rights 
over it the Paramount Power would assume. There were 
innumerable infringements of these old pledges, and the 
evidence that was presented before the Butler Committee, 
and through which I once waded, is one of the longest and 
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most cold-bloodecl records of the doctrine that “Might is 
Right” that anyone could read. When one read of Lord 
Irwin in June, 1929, asserting that the “Treaty Rights of 
the Princes were sacrosanct,” one could only assume that 
that honest man had been most woefully misinformed. 

The history of the connection of the Indian Princes with 
the Paramount Power is that until recently the Paramount 
Power has done exactly what it wished to do. And even 
when, after the expenditure of a vast sum of money in 
briefing the most eminent British counsel, the Princes 
challenged the arbitrary and discriminatory nature of 
Paramountcy, and asked for a legal definition, all the 
answer they obtained, in effect, was “Paramountcy is 
Paramountcy, and what are you going to do about it?” 
There is not the slightest doubt but that this answer has 
had more to do with the emergence of the Princes as a 
political force in India than any other one factor. 

Just as the British Indian nourishes antagonism against 
the I.C.S., so does the Indian Prince detest and abhor the 
Political Department. The parallel, in fact, is complete. 
There have been individual I.G.S. men who have been 
loved, respected, and universally admired. So, too, have 
there been members of the Political Department who have 
won equal fame in the Indian States, but if one wants to 
hear a specimen of good invective and denunciation, ask 
the average Indian Prince what he thinks about the Political 
Department. The chain may be a silk one, but it has proved 
infrangible. The Political Department works, or is supposed 
to work, under the direct supervision of the Viceroy. In the 
Executive Council the Viceroy’s Portfolio is that of the 
Political Department. In this capacity the Viceroy deals, 
or is supposed to deal, with most of the States, and certainly 
the important States, in India. Some States are not in 
direct relations with the Political Department, but deal with 
Govemors-in-Council. At the side of the Viceroy, to advise 
him in matters concerning the States, is the Political Secre- 
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tary of the Government of India, whose influence is naturally 
all powerful with the Governor-General. The Political 
Department works either through a British Resident, or 
an Agent whose duty, to quote the Simon Report, is “to 
offer advice to the Ruler and to report to the British authori¬ 
ties.” Behind this normal procedure there is the right of 
the Crown, acting through the Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil to interfere, as the Paramount Power, in the internal 
affairs of the State in cases of gross misgovernmcnt, or in 
cases where such intervention is called for, “having regard 
to the duty of the Crown as Paramount Power, to preserve 
the dynasty, to be answerable for the integrity of the State, 
and to maintain peace in India.” In practice, and in the 
past, this has meant that the Political Department has had 
the final word as to what should be done in Indian States, 
and has been able to do practically as it wished. The first 
all-important duty that an Indian Prince has had to learn 
has been to keep on the right side of the Political Depart¬ 
ment, and especially of its local representative. 

The average Indian Prince has, unfortunately for the 
Political Department, got past the stage when he looked 
upon the local Resident or the junior officer in an Agency 
as the depository of all wisdom. Indian Princes, like their 
compatriots in British India, have travelled, and have had 
greater experience of the world than they used to have in the 
old days. Their subjects, too, have not been so isolated as 
they used to be, and their State officials are not only re¬ 
cruited from the best brains of an Indian State, but are 
also, in many cases, recruited from British India and from 
the same services as the officials of the Political Department. 
If the spirit of the administration in an Indian State has not 
changed much since the last century, the form and personnel 
could not be recognised by the officer representing the 
Government of India of thirty years ago. Again, it must 
be remembered that even the subjects of the Indian Prince 
have quickened in political intelligence and general intel- 
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lectual improvement during the last two generations. No 
Prince has been able to surround his territories with a 
barbed wire entanglement designed to keep out the general 
advance which has occurred in British India. Indian States’ 
subjects avail themselves of educational facilities regardless 
of political boundaries, and altogether the Indian State is 
no longer the untilled soil for the activities of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Paramount Power. The Political Depart¬ 
ment in recent years has been faced with the difficult problem 
of dealing with Princes who have bettered their administra¬ 
tions, who have learnt the value of combination, and who 
rely upon the Government of India for moral support against 
the influx of disturbing ideas from British India, and the 
too-rapid development of democratic ideas within their 
own territories. The old-fashioned political officer, who was 
looked upon more or less as a spy and a tutor has disappeared. 
Nowadays the political officer, although he has to face the 
prejudice he has inherited from his predecessors and which 
was created by them, has the much more delicate problem 
of restraining his Prince from either being too reactionary 
in his own State or too sympathetic with and encouraging 
to the political movements surging and seething in British 
India. If the task of the old Political Department was a 
difficult one, and earned calumny and distrust, the task 
of the Political Officer of to-day is equally unpopular, and 
certainly more difficult. 

In this connection it might as well be frankly stated that 
the antagonism, which is felt by the ordinary Indian Prince 
to the Political Department, is to-day felt even more strongly 
by many British Indian politicians. It has been natural 
that the Political Officer should be, on the whole, a supporter 
of the old regime, and not too inclined to view with favour 
suggestions as to Federation or to Confederacy. Unity 
among the Princes, of whatever nature it may be, even 
the rather artificial unity of the Chamber of Princes, means 
that the Political Officer has less power and influence. 
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Under a complete scheme of Federation, or even with only 
seventy-live per cent of the Princes federating, the Political 
Department would be certain to become a shadow of its 
former self. In an All-Indian Federation the Political 
Officer, as he is at present known, would largely disappear. 
And apart from purely personal matters affecting dignities 
and honours, the Princes’ relationships with the Viceroy 
would disappear to a great extent. The countless questions, 
which now keep the Political Department busy, would in 
a Federation be largely handled by responsible ministers, 
under what might be called strict Federal definitions. It 
is an open secret that the Princes are strongly desirous of 
escaping from the tutelage of the Political Officer. The 
Political Officer is at the same time interested, to say the 
least of it, to continue the status quo. No one, therefore, was 
at all surprised when, during the Round Table Conferences, 
British Indian advocates of Federation openly said that 
certain members of the Political Department were working 
against the movement towards Federation, or when those 
Princes, who were in the forefront of the Federation urge, 
were heard to echo these complaints. No one was at all 
surprised either to learn, during the months lhat elapsed 
between the first and second Round Table Conferences, 
of the emergence of a definite anti-Federation move among 
their Highnesses. There were those who were brave and 
daring enough to point to certain individuals in the Political 
Department as being the authors and the inspirers of this 
rival scheme. I do not like to credit these rumours. My main 
reason is the nature of the alternative schemes proposed. 
They were such a jejune collection of contradictions, 
misconceived constitutional ideas, and impracticabilities, 
that they did not seem to bear the hall-mark of Government 
of India efficiency. On the other hand, I am inclined to the 
belief that the fissures among the Princes which have ap¬ 
peared during the last eighteen months have been encour¬ 
aged in certain high quarters. The weaker members of the 
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Princely Order—that is to say those whose states are in not 
too healthy a condition, or whose private extravagances 
have made them somewhat amenable to Government of 
India discipline—have been used to check the impulses and 
desires of the larger and stronger states for Federation. 
Unfortunately for these intriguers, the alternative schemes 
that have been put up do not bear severe examination. 
When you sweep away the natural hesitancy of some of the 
Princes to enter into a new and strange association with 
British India, when you allow for personal dislikes and 
jealousies, what Princely opposition that does exist melts 
away into an understandable inability to grasp the meaning 
of Federation and to visualise the true and useful functions 
in the future of the Indian States. That residuum may prove 
a grave obstacle—but not an unsurmountable one. 

I once had the temerity bluntly to ask His Highness the 
Maharajah of Bikaner what, in his view, was the future of 
an Indian Prince. Without the slightest hesitation, and 
with typical courage, he replied: “Constitutional mon¬ 
archy.” He paused a moment and then said: “It is either 
that or nothing.” Unfortunately for India there are hun¬ 
dreds of Princes and Chiefs who do not possess this gleam 
of statesmanship. The total number of individuals who 
make up the Princely Order amounts to 562. It is true, of 
course, that this vast number must be classified in a markedly 
descending order of importance. There are 108 rulers, 
who are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own 
right, and who control an area of 514,886 square miles. 
The population of their subjects was given in 1929 as very 
nearly 60 millions, and their revenue was well over 42 crores 
of rupees. There are 127 rulers who are represented in the 
Chamber of Princes by 12 members of their Order, elected 
by themselves. They rule over 76,846 square miles of 
territory, and their population amounted in 1929 to over 
8 millions. Their total revenue was returned as 2.89 crores 
of rupees. In the third class there are 327, holding estates 
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and jagirs. The area represented by these gentlemen is 
6,406 square miles, with a population not very much more 
than three quarters of a million, and a revenue of just less 
than three quarters of a crore. It is perfectly obvious that 
for political purposes you cannot treat a state like Hydera¬ 
bad, which is larger and wealthier than some European 
countries, on the same footing as one of the minor Prince¬ 
lings with a minor revenue and a very minor estate. It is 
this marked disparity which has provoked the somewhat 
wicked humour of certain commentators on Indian society. 
I think it is Gerhardi who somewhere describes a tennis 
match with a minor Indian Prince: “Fifteen love, Your 
Highness; thirty love, Your Highness; forty love, Your 
Highness; sorry, game, Your Highness.” It is indeed 
difficult to restrain the smile of cynicism when you find 
yourself among a bunch of Indian Princes. It is “Your 
Highness this,” “Your Highness that,” and “Does not 
Your Highness think,” or “Does not Your Highness agree?” 
There are probably only two or three men present who are 
of any real importance in the country, and yet the flattering 
tide is uttered by everyone, and to everyone, with amazing 
punctiliousness. The sensible observer of all this cannot 
help feeling that sooner or later something drastic has got 
to happen with this bountiful display of Princedom. It is 
absurd that the holder of some small, almost pettifogging, 
state should arrogate to himself the privileges and dignity 
and importance of the Nizam, a Bikaner or a Kashmir. It 
is amusing, if not ludicrous, to hear some minor Rajah or 
Nawab airily referring to his Prime Minister. I know one 
Prince who rules over a state of well under half a million 
inhabitants. He rejoices in a Cabinet almost as large as an 
English Cabinet, with the sole difference that the members 
of the English Cabinet are rather more regularly paid. 
“That,” he will say airily, “concerns my Foreign Minister,” 
or “that will be dealt with by my Minister of Education.” 
When everyone knows that there are no foreign affairs and 
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practically no education in the State, it is extremely difficult 
to deal with this particular Prince with precisely the amount 
of deference which he considers his due. On the other hand, 
it ought not to be assumed as a hard and fast rule that the 
Rulers of small States cannot be big men. There have 
been—ancl there are—exceptions to the facile assumption 
that small States mean small Princes. There is no reason 
at all why a minor Indian Prince should not be an important 
man in the body politic of India. The unfortunate thing 
has been that under the present system there has been 
practically no chance for him to be of any use to the world 
outside the boundaries of his own State. Nor has there 
been any opening—and this is a most severe criticism of 
the present system—for the sons ancl relatives of a Ruling 
Prince. They have their palaces, their establishments, and 
their allowances, but outside polo and other forms of sport, 
their opportunities have been limited to domestic and palace 
intrigue. There are in India to-day many brilliant and 
charming young men who will never succeed to the ancestral 
gadi; who are modern and ambitious in their ideas, who 
are cordially responsive to the desires of British India, 
who know the West as well as they know the East, and who 
are longing for an opportunity to be of service to their state 
and to their country. At the present moment the)' are 
interested in horses and they slaughter tigers. They play at 
soldiering, commanding, perhaps, a vividly dressed body¬ 
guard, but, on the whole, they are condemned to a life of 
ornate and gilded uselessness. If Federation ever does 
become an actuality the Indian States will be able to produce 
a rare body of able talent, a fine collection of young men with 
the inherited gift of ruling and the tradition of responsibility 
and capable of making a splendid contribution to the 
public life of all India. 

The Princes cannot be blamed for die anxious way in 
which they hold on to their privileges and to their positions. 
The present system has connived at many examples of 
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irregular government, but it has been lavish of stars and 
ribbons and punctilious about the number of guns. The 
Princes are like every other body of men in the world, 
extremely human and sensitive to flattery. There has been, 
until recently, no real need for them to bestir themselves. 
Their subjects were mainly content to carry on in the same 
old-fashioned, age-old way. Secure behind their claim, 
that they had no concern with the domestic affairs of British 
India, the Princes for long were defended against agitation 
and unwelcome political ideas from that quarter. But, as T 
have pointed out earlier, times have changed, and even 
Political Officers have hinted strongly about the necessity 
for establishing a Civil List, for establishing a separate system 
of justice, and for beginning to do something about education. 
Then, too, the pace set by some of the more progressive 
States has had a beneficial reaction. The administration of 
some of the Southern Indian States, the achievements of the 
Maharajah of Baroda, and the outstanding personality of 
the Maharajah of Bikaner have stirred things up in the 
Indian States to a most astonishing degree. The Princes 
hat e come to a stage in their evolution when it is impossible 
for them to stand still. Their pace can no longer be the pace 
of the slowest, but must be an attempt to equal the pace of 
the most progressive. Even if there had never been any talk 
of Federation, and if the Montagu reforms had merely been 
a prelude to the constitutional development of British 
India alone, it is inconceivable that there would have been 
no reaction within the territories of the Indian Princes. 
You could not have two categories of India, side by side, 
mingling in a thousand ways, coming into intimate contact 
every moment of their existence, without the more pro¬ 
gressive political entity exercising considerable pressure 
upon the more retrogade. Sooner or later the time would 
have come when public opinion in British India, working 
under the form of either limited or complete Dominion 
Status, would have told the Indian Princes, quite bluntly, 
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that the state of affairs existing in their territories had to 
cease. There might have been civil war, punitive expeditions, 
and a revival of the state of affairs when British troops, a 
century ago, deposed as many native rulers as was convenient 
with limited resources, under the plea that it was a good 
thing for their suffering subjects. Whatever form of demo¬ 
cracy had emerged in British India it would certainly have 
come into conflict with the Indian States. It would have 
been no use banking on Paramountcy and the Treaties. 
No Indian Prince really believes that, if ever such a situation 
ever were to arise, the British Government, having surrender¬ 
ed, say, internal defence and a portion of Imperial defence 
to a British Indian Government, would finance an expedition 
to defend him against charges of autocratic misrule. The 
Princes might meet together, and pass all kinds of resolutions, 
claiming that Paramountcy should never be handed over, 
without their consent, to persons conducting an Indian 
Government in British India, and responsible to a British 
Indian legislature. But such resolutions offered the flimsiest 
insurance. The Butler Committee might try to reassure 
their Highnesses on this point. It recorded its strong opinion 
that, in view of the historical nature of the relationship 
between the Paramount Power and the Princes, the latter 
should not be transferred, without their own agreement, 
to a relationship with a new Government in British India, 
responsible to an Indian Legislature. Many of the Princes 
have read history, and they knew perfectly well that, when 
there has to be a settlement of an awkward situation, 
historic pledges are often forgotten. It did not require much 
imagination on their part to foresee, at no very distant date, 
if not a direct clear-cut abandonment, the establishment of 
an anomalous position, under which their long safeguarded 
privileges and prestige would be most seriously affected 
and threatened. 

If it is true that self-interest is always one of the most 
dominating factors in politics, then it must be admitted that 
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the willingness of the Princes to enter into Federation was 
dictated mainly by instincts of self-preservation. Equally 
so, it must be recorded, that those of the Princes, who did 
not like Federation, and who arc still hesitating on the 
brink, are doing so because they honestly think that a 
modified preservation of the present system will ensure 
them greater safety than a whole-hearted plunge into an 
All-India Federal unity. The attitude of those Princes who 
have urged Federation can be simply stated. The essence 
of Federation is a bargain, the establishment of an indis¬ 
soluble contract, the conditions of which arc carefully laid 
down before the pact is finally sealed and delivered. In 
entering into a compact with British India, the Princes hold 
a large number of very useful cards. Their support of self- 
government, and responsibility at the centre, goes far to 
mitigate the instinctive opposition which the average 
Englishman has towards the establishment of self-rule in the 
East. The Princes emphasise their loyalty to the Crown, 
their devotion to the King-Emperor, and their insistence on 
the new Federation remaining, for always, part and parcel, 
on terms of honourable equality, of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

It is easy to attempt to write clown this loyalty, this 
devotion, and this desire for membership of the British 
Commonwealth. Some criticism of the Princes in India 
takes this line. But to many of the Princes it is a very real 
thing, and it has been couched in essential conditions, 
which have had to be accepted—-perhaps without a full 
understanding of them—by Gandhi, the official Congress 
Party, and the co-operating elements in British India. Then, 
too, the presence of the Princes, besides providing that 
stable conservative element, so dear to the British maker of 
theoretical constitutions, also helps the British Indian 
materially to advance towards a solution of the problem 
of defence. These advantages are well known to the Princes, 
who also know from a practical point of view that it was 
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their acceptance of Sapru’s famous offer which made the 
discussion of responsibility at the Centre, in the generous 
terms in which it was discussed, at all possible. At the same 
time, the Princes, and especially their advisers—and here 
one must pay tribute to the head of their special organisation, 
one of the ablest brains in India, a great statesman and a 
superb diplomat, Colonel K. N. Haksar—realise, quite well, 
that they have to a certain extent burnt their boats, both 
with regard to the old system, and also with regard to the 
approach that has been made to them from British India. 
If Federation were to fail, and, say, for example, only 
Provincial autonomy were to emerge, the Political Depart¬ 
ment would swoop down on the Princes, and especially 
those whom they consider to be the rebel Princes, with 
renewed and justifiable vigour. The old whips would be 
discarded for scorpions, and the lot of their Plighnesses 
would be made most uncomfortable. Also, if for some 
reason or other—it would not be too difficult to find a 
reason—Federation became a still-born infant, because of 
the Princes’ withdrawal, they would never be forgiven by 
British India, and they would certainly be subjected to a 
great many unwelcome attentions with regard to the state 
of their subjects, their systems of government, their private 
and personal habits, extravagances, and in one case, at 
least, their eccentric economies. The Princes would be 
between the devil and the deep sea, with the certain know¬ 
ledge that, eventually, they would have to cope with an 
intensely antagonistic British India, actuated by wild 
political ideas far outstripping even the present examples 
of Left Wing Congress insanity. The activities, for example, 
of the Servants of India to-day can be checked and kept in 
hand, but any kind of self-governing India, which had been 
thwarted of a fuller measure of self-indulgence in self-rule, 
would begin by probably repealing the Protection of Princes’ 
Act and proceed with an anti-Indian Slates campaign 
from the point where the Servants of India now leave off. 
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The problem, therefore, in front of the Princes is by no 
means an easy one. They possess within their ranks an 
appreciable number of genuine Indian patriots, men of 
vision, imagination, and a real sympathy for progressive 
ideas. Yet, not even these men can shake off the traditions 
of an Indian palace, whatever may happen to their descend¬ 
ants. The Indian Princes, also, possess a small number of first- 
class Dcwans and Prime Ministers. It would be difficult to 
find in India many men possessed of as much administrative 
knowledge as Sir Mirza Ismail or Sir Akbar Hydari. These 
men, in combination with both the articulate and in¬ 
articulate Princes, have to steer a difficult course in order 
to make Federation a real thing, without offending the 
susceptibilities of their Princely masters, or the apprehensions 
of their colleagues in the Princely Order. Practically every 
point which has hitherto come up for discussion both in the 
Sankey Committee, and in the Consultative Committee at 
Delhi, has bristled with difficulties, and its discussion has 
been marked with countless hesitancies and caveats. 
Everything seems, for example, to be proceeding quite 
smoothly about, say, railways in the new Federation, and 
then suddenly one Prince, who owns a railway line, throws 
a bombshell into the discussion by insisting that the juris¬ 
diction, he has surrendered to the Government of India, 
over the land on each side of the railroad, shall revert to 
his state. It is a perpetual question of Princely susceptibility, 
against what is expedient and necessary. A strong central 
government is all-important and all-necessary for India, 
but, if the full desires of every Prince were to be met, the 
proposed Federation would resolve itself into a ghostly 
shadow of its original conception. There have been endless 
debates as to the size of the Federal Chamber and the 
method of election. A state like Hyderabad naturally refuses 
to be put on the same level as a state like Rewa, and yet 
there is always the danger that if His Highness of some 
practically unknown state does not receive representation, 
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he will retire in a huff, and join the malcontents, who 
would wreck Federation. There is just about as much 
unity among the Indian Princes as there is among their 
compatriots in British India. There are countless jealousies, 
political, economic and dynastic, and there never was 
presented to the intriguing opponent of Princely co-operation 
such a fertile field for his activities. Whether or not common 
sense will prevail in the long run it is impossible as yet to 
say. There is to-day talk of a united front. All I would say 
is that it remains to be seen. There was a distinct hint in 
the Prime Minister’s speech in winding up the second 
Round Table Conference that some form of diplomatic 
pressure would be brought upon the Princes to induce them 
to hasten more speedily, and to produce solutions of the 
many deplorable deadlocks that had been created, but 
what the Prime Minister may say in St. James’s Palace does 
not necessarily carry weight with the Political Department; 
and indeed it scans, if all my own reports from India are 
true, as if the die-hard group in the Government of India 
is progressing only too well in its efforts to disintegrate the 
Princely front. Still, the leading men among the Princes 
arc realists, and far from foolish. They know the dangers 
facing them, and they know the impossibility of failure. 
They realise that the apprehensions of many of their Princely 
brethren are not going to be removed until India and the 
world has had the opportunity of seeing the proposed 
Federation in working order. There can be no question of 
the necessity for Federation—especially in the best interests 
of the Princes themselves. The only question is who will 
take the first plunge and how many states can be induced 
to gamble on the future, and how many states will not 
delay with quibbles and idle apprehension? This much is 
certain. India is a country with a long memory, and a 
longer memory for injury than for benefit. The Princes, 
who arc courageous enough to march side by side with 
their fellow-countrymen in the vast experiment of Federation, 
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may not in the future perpetually hear their names blazoned 
forth as the makers and originators of the method by which 
India attained self-government, but there will be undying 
execration for those who were prepared to sell their country’s 
future, either in defence of obsolete privileges, or for the 
acceptance of the rewards of die-hard favour. 
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COMMUNALISM 

It is impossible to delve into the Indian problem without 
immediately striking the rock of communalism. A prelimin¬ 
ary chapter on this question is thus a necessary introduction 
to the consideration of wider issues. Beneath the surface of 
any movement, whether it be Congress, Liberal, Federation, 
or Dominion Status, you come sharp up against India’s 
most difficult and most persistent cause of strife. There are 
people who assert that because the Communal problem 
has existed for over seven hundred years, it will always 
exist, and that immediately the restraining, impartial hand 
of the British administrator is removed, civil war will flame 
out, and the country will be plunged into the most bitter 
religious strife. And, indeed, it is easy to be pessimistic 
about the future, for there is little in the present that holds 
out any real encouragement. As far as organised politics 
go in India, it is safe to assert that there is not a single 
movement except, perhaps, the Youth League, which is 
untainted by this horrible and revolting civic disease. I 
do not accept the proposition that the Congress is entirely 
non-communal. The history of (j-andhi’s appalling failure 
to deal with the communal problem during the last Round 
Table Conference showed quite conclusively that there was 
something more seriously wrong with Congress advocacy 
than mere muddle-headedness or lack of diplomatic ability. 
Gandhi, in the past, has claimed to be non-communal. He 
has told the people of India that he loves them all, and is 
devoted to all of them, irrespective of their creeds or their 
racial antecedents. He certainly managed to unite the Hindu 
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and the Muslim in his first Civil Disobedience campaign, 
though it must be remembered, in appraising this achieve¬ 
ment, that the Muslim grievance was largely an artificial 
agitation for the restoration of the Caliph, and was fomented, 
in the main, by professional indulgers in the Pan-1 slatnie 
dream. Still, I am willing to admit that Gandhi is honest 
in his proclamations, however feeble his actions may in 
reality prove. Unfortunately there arc other factors in the 
Congress Party which damage the effect of Gandhi’s 
wholesome intentions. As is natural, considering the 
proportion of the population, which is Hindu, by far the 
greater majority of the Congress rank and file is Hindu, 
with the natural result that the Congress Working Committee 
has also a Hindu majority. Most of these leaders share 
Gandhi’s view. The Nehrus, for instance, arc the least 
communal-minded family in India. They are consistently 
anti-communal in everything. Motilal Nehru ate and 
drank anything, if it was good and, as a Kashmiri Brahmin, 
his culture was essentially Muslim. J’awaharlal possesses 
the healthiest instincts with regard to this religious problem. 
He calls Hinduism the religion of the kitchen, and there is 
no more doughty opponent of any form of religious intoler¬ 
ance than this aristocratic iconoclast. But individual belief 
matters little; even these non-communal-mindccl Hindus 
cannot escape from the religious label, and consequently 
arc suspect by the more ignorant mass of the Muslims. It 
is well-known that the Muslim is much more intolerant 
than the average Hindu, and if I were asked to choose 
between the two breeds of fanaticism, T should certainly 
pick upon orthodox Hinduism as less militant, and therefore 
less offensive. It is largely, however, a matter of taste; and 
the best form of one is not really a religion. The Congress 
is not only suspect because of its Hindu numbers, but its 
whole faith, being based on democracy and the rule of the 
majority, is provocative to the sensitive Muslim, 

The rule of the majority and the application of tried and 
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overtricd Western democratic principles is the last thing 
that the organised Muslim is likely to support. The rule of 
the majority means to a minority a perpetual subordination, 
and in India, possible persecution. Nothing is more logical 
than the Congress claim to settle the question of Minorities 
by democratic rules, but nothing is really so false and 
hypocritical, when everyone knows that the claims of the 
majority arc so bitterly antagonistic to the rights of the 
minority. Again, it is unfortunate that half in and half out 
of the Congress Party is the militant and intransigent Hindu 
Mahasabha. There are individuals, highly respected 
personally, who arc in the inner camp of both the Congress 
and this missionary society of orthodox Hinduism. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, for example, is one of the leading 
figures of the Hindu Mahasabha and a veteran Congressman, 
and if there is one society in India which is, more than any 
other, responsible for the continuation of the communal 
deadlock it is the Hindu Mahasabha. It has forgotten the 
very elements of negotiation. It is bitter, hostile, prejudiced, 
and bigoted, and it is practically solely responsible for the 
double failure of sensible men, on both the Hindu and the 
Muslim side, to solve the communal problem, at the 
repeated injunctions of the British Government. When the 
full history of the London negotiations of 1931 and 1930 
is written, it will be found that it was the criminal stupidity 
of the representatives of the Hinchr Mahasabha which 
prevented agreement and which enabled them to rejoice 
in their failure. One by one, the points of difference were 
settled. Mr. Jinnah’s famous fourteen points, the charter of 
the Muslim demands, were resolved one by one. Settlement 
and compromise was in the air, and then at the last moment, 
having granted everything that was essential, these children 
of “democracy” refused to agree to the Muslims possessing 
thirty-three and a third per cent of the elected members in 
the new Central Legislature in British India. They were 
prepared to grant thirty per cent, but for the difference of 
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three and a third, they tore up the whole agreement, and 
made their country a laughing-stock in the eyes of the world. 

Severely as these wild men have to be blamed, and 
equally severely as Gandhi has to be blamed for his futile 
handling of the problem, I do not exclude the Muslims, 
especially during Lhc last session of die Conference, from an 
equally well-merited castigation. The leading Muslim 
representatives behaved in an insolent, arrogant, and 
disgraceful fashion. Their ranks were swelled with men 
whose patriotic instinct had long been submerged in 
sycophantic support of the Government of India, and 
whose eyes were more keenly fixed on local and personal 
rewards than on national estimation. During lhc first 
Round Table Conference the Muslims, on the whole, 
behaved well. They showed themselves prepared to come 
to an agreement, and succumbed gracefully and readily 
to reasonable formulas and compromises. When their 
approach to reason was treated with rudeness, unworthy 
suspicion, and hostility, they retreated ou to their original 
lines of defence, and when the second Round Table Con¬ 
ference opened did everything in their power to wreck the 
whole proceedings. Nothing is more lamentable, and from 
the Indian point of view, so humiliating as the way in which 
so-called Indian leaders fought against their country’s 
birthright. At the second Conference the Muslim attitude 
was a plain negative to practically every proposition because 
their claims, by now heightened and extended, had not been 
granted. They refused to discuss the all-important questions 
relating to responsibility at the Centre, because of their 
quarrel with the Hindu Mahasabha. Men, who might have 
once claimed to be statesmen, shrank visibly to the statute 
of miniature religious bigots, and revealed themselves as 
antagonistic to India’s true interests. 

In fairness, I must give the Muslim explanation. Rightly 
or wrongly the Muslim feels that unless his position as a 
minority is guaranteed, and unless he is provided with 
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certain statutory safeguards, his fuLurc in a country where 
there is a Hindu majority will be most unpleasant. It is 
no use telling him that everything will Ire all right when once 
responsibility is granted, and though personally I feel that 
many of his anxieties arc both artificial and exaggerated, 
it has to be remembered that in politics what matters is 
what people think, and not what they ought Lo think. 
The Muslim knows perfectly well dial there is a certain 
section of the Hindus which is neither mild nor tolerant, 
and as he is a realist, he docs not propose to take any risks. 
So far he has the sympathy aird, indeed, the support of every 
non-communal-mindccl man in India, and of every English¬ 
man at all cognizan t of the general problem. The Muslim 
has then translated these general and unexceptionable 
premises into a series of categorical propositions which, 
unless granted, will always remain as obstacles to prevent 
him accompanying his Hindu compatriot in his demands 
for self-government. The Muslim asks for a perpetual 
majority in the Punjab and in Bengal. In both these 
Provinces a statutory majority means, if the claims of the 
two other existing minorities are to he satisfied, a restriction 
in Hindu representation. The Hindu, having freely given 
weightage lo the Muslim in other Provinces, where a dozen 
or so scats do not matter, refuses to surrender the probable 
future workings of democracy to what he thinks is an 
unfair statutory limitation. As both the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
and the Europeans in Bengal, demand heavy weightage, 
the problem bristles witli difficulties. Besides this claim, the 
Muslim asks that communalism shall enter into the formation 
of Cabinets, both in the Centre and in the Provinces. He 
would give a perpetual veto to legislation, which he thinks 
affects his religion, and his culture, by empowering two- 
tliirds of the Muslim representatives to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of any such measure, At the last Conference he asked 
that one-third of the whole of the Federal Chambers, both 
Upper and Lower, should be Muslim. As I have already 
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pointed out, agreement was very nearly reached on the 
first formulation of these points, and the others I have not 
mentioned. Such an agreement, and the terms of December, 
1930, could have easily been enforced by the British Govern¬ 
ment. For reasons best known to the Tnclia Office, and the 
Government of India, such a settlement was not enacted. 
Another appeal was made to India to settle. The muddle 
became worse and passions ran higher, fn the end the 
Muslims adopted an attitude which very nearly wrecked 
the whole proceedings, and which still threatens a practical 
compromise. 

To understand the reasons for this curious state or affairs, 
it is necessary to glance for a moment at the political 
intrigues, which have flourished for the last two or three 
years, at the scat of the Government of India. 1 1 is also 
necessary to examine and estimate the strength and value 
of the so-callccl Nationalist Muslim Party, and the general 
feeling as to communalism throughout India. To start 
with the last factor first, it must be recorded most definitely 
that the old-fashioned communal antagonism is rapidly 
dying among the younger generation. Both the educated 
and uneducated youth of India are becoming more and 
more disgusted with the religious quarrels and balLles of 
their forefathers. The many criticisms that have been 
levelled against India for the possession of the communal 
problem have borne good fruit, and I he young Indian of 
to-day is becoming more and more disgusted with the 
militant orthodoxy of past generations, and the attempt of 
Communal leaders to continue the strife to-day. The un¬ 
educated youth is responding to the better side of Gandhi’s 
teaching, and to the ardent non-communal nationalism of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The educated youth is like his coeval 
in every other part of the world—somewhat tired of and 
disillusioned by orthodox religion. The old quarrels about 
slaughtering cows, and playing music in front of mosques 
make the young Indian sneer with just contempt, If he is 
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at all communal it shows itself when he goes job seeking, 
and when, to influence patronage and support, he will 
willingly recall the creed of his forefathers. When he has 
secured his post he forgets his communal label and resumes 
his friendships, and his sharing of ambitions and ideals with 
his friends of other communities. Nothing is more striking 
in India to-day than the growing contempt for religion, 
which is animating the youth of the country. Countless 
young Indian students have told me the same tiling. They 
can find nothing satisfactory in the Koran or in the Vedas, 
but they admit that they must learn the doctrine of social 
service, which they recognise as the most valuable applied 
teaching of Christianity. When you get students of Univer¬ 
sities all over India refusing to listen 1o communal speakers, 
and refusing to respond to communal agitation, it is time 
to alter, somewhat, the old accepted generalisations about 
communalism. The present-day leaders of both militant 
Islam and militant Hinduism are living in a fool’s paradise. 
Growing up all around them is a hearty virile spirit of 
distrust and disgust. 

A government of India cynic has said that a Nationalist 
Muslim is a contradiction in terms, and that, even if it were 
not, the brand docs not exist. That at any rate is the 
official view at Delhi, H has been a favourite thesis, carefully 
encouraged in all official circles, that the Muslim community 
was practically completely satisfied with the present system 
of Government. If, of course, its friends and masters in due 
time produced a minute instalment of reform they would be 
content to hail it as but another example of the wisdom and 
the benevolence of their patrons and allies in India. The 
contented Muslim, or the official Muslim, was organised 
and supported wherever he could be found, and wherever 
he had existence. In Bengal, where the numbers of the 
Muslim community are slightly in excess of the Hindus, he 
was used to mitigate the disastrous revolutionary lever, 
which began at the Partition, and which is now to be found 
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in the form of the Terrorists. In the Punjab and the North 
of India the backward, somewhat simple, but virile Punjabi 
Mohammedan was flattered with a vast amount of sweeten¬ 
ing talk about belonging to the “fighting races,” and the 
political alliance that was formed with these Muslims was a 
carefully designed part and parcel of Imperial defence. Ever 
since the Mutiny, particular care has been taken to render 
the Indian Army more and more dependent upon the 
Punjabi Mussulman, the Sikh, and the Gurkha. Indian 
Army battalions have been made up of composite companies 
to prevent any possible recurrence of 1857, when whole 
homogeneous regiments mutinied, and the other fighting 
races of India—for example, the Mahrattas, and eveu 
certain districts in Madras—have been, if not entirely 
neglected for recruiting, at least drawn upon to a minimum. 
The Punjabi, therefore, justly proud of his connection with 
the Army, justly proud of belonging to a favoured Province, 
conscious of the favour in which he was held by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Provincial authorities, lias in recent 
years learnt the lesson which has been taught to him by the 
Congress, and has developed a strong, coherent, well-knit, 
political organisation. The leaders of this movement, in 
combination with the leading Bengal Mohammedans, have 
more or less controlled Muslim feeling of India, and num¬ 
bered among them—with the exception of the Ali Brothers— 
the only Muslims in the country with effective political brains. 
There are, it is true, a few others—one or two from Madras 
and one or two from Bombay—varied with some odd figures 
that have appeared in the United Provinces. BuL, on the 
whole, it was this Lahorc-Delhi clique, this Muslim hierarchy, 
possessed of the ear of the Government, capable of expert 
propaganda and publicity, wealthy and influential, which 
established a virtual control of Muslim political opinion. 

At the same time, there had been detected, every now and 
again, signs of revolt against this oligarchy. The independent- 
minded Punjabi Muslim has far too many relations in the 
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North-west Provinces, and in the tribal territories, to believe 
everything about British rule that his knighted leaders tell 
him. The heavy hands of General Dyer and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer have not been forgotten. There is still a section 
in the Punjab which remembers the partial unity of the 
first non-co-operation days. There have been visits to the 
Punjab and to other parts of India, where the Muslims 
predominate, not only of Congress leaders, but also of 
persistent and skilled Congress agitators. Then there has 
been the influence of the young men who, forgetting all 
creed, formed the backbone of Jawaharlal Nehru’s triumph¬ 
ant following at the Lahore Congress at the end of 1929. 
So with all due respect to the official Government of India 
version, and to the claims of the Government, supporting 
Muslim leaders, it has got to be admitted that not only docs 
the Nationalist Muslim exist, but also that he is growinS 
in numbers. He is, in fact, one of the growing forces in 
India and his claims to representation at the last Round 
Table Conference were most inadequately met. The only 
Nationalist Muslim who attended was Sir Ali Imam, and 
he found that bad health, combined with the unity of the 
official Muslim phalanx, prevented any useful work. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that one of Gandhi’s 
Himalayan blunders was not to accept the Viceroy’s offer 
to take a delegation from the Congress, instead of shouldering 
the sole responsibility. If the Mahatma had selected seven 
or eight Nationalist Muslims to make up a Congress Delega¬ 
tion of a dozen, a very different story would have been told 
at St. James’s Palace. It will be remembered that the 
Congress Dictator, when he entered into negotiations with 
the Muslims in London, immediately began to ask for Dr. 
Ansari, a well-known and respected Nationalist Muslim. 
It was not so well known, however, that the leaders of the 
official Muslims in India threatened to boycott the Con¬ 
ference if Nationalist Muslims were asked, and fought 
violently against even the inclusion of Sir Ali Imam. One 
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cannot help congratulating the non-Congress Muslim on 
the excellency of his organisation, and the success which 
has attended his political activities. He has been well led, 
owning leadership as he docs to Sir Fazl-i-Husscin. Sir Fazli’s 
plan has the merit and advantages of simplicity. He docs not 
wish to see any reforms until he has so organised his commun¬ 
ity that they will be strong enough to insist upon ihcir own 
terms. I do not think Sir Fazli is so foolish as to have any 
sympathy with the Pan-Islamic dreams of some of his 
co-religionists, but I certainly think that he connives at 
their activities, in order that he may attain the greater 
merit, in the eyes of the authorities that count, of keeping 
the Muslim community loyal and contented. His undoubted 
alliance with the Civil Service elements, in Government, 
originally begun at Lahore, meant necessarily the submersion 
of the Nationalist Muslim, a stiffening of the Muslim demands 
and the emergence of a plan of campaign at the last Round 
Table Conference, which, with its threat to the successful 
issue of those proceedings, must have gladdened the hearts 
of the die-hard elements at Delhi. 

The news from India, since the return of the Delegates 
at the end of 1931, suggests that a further phase of Muslim 
activity is now being manifested. At the present moment, 
the Nationalist Muslim, because of his connection and 
sympathy with the Congress, is discredited. Most of the 
Nationalist Muslim leaders arc in gaol, with the result that 
the more reactionary section has had to face little or no 
opposition within the ranks of the community. Thoroughly 
entrenched in their position, they are how proving that their 
friendship with the Government can be something of an 
awkward embarrassment. It appears that they are violently 
opposing the discussion of any one of the crucial points of 
Federation, and that, having established a banking account 
on the Government’s friendship, they are proceeding to 
demand large overdrafts. And these overdrafts are worrying 
the official bankers. The last thing that the die-hard 
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element in the Government of India wants is to be exposed, 
and its antagonism to Federation to be made obvious. It 
desires to shelter behind vague Government promises and 
pleasing Viceregal pronouncements, to carry on the necessary 
work of investigation and discussion with the minimum 
amount of enthusiasm and the maximum amount of 
caution and procrastination. The action of the Muslims, in 
playing their cards with such joy and confidence, is giving 
India more than a glimpse at the trump cards held by the 
Government in reserve. The Government’s strategy has, 
to a certain extent, been given away. 

So far, I have been dealing with some of the political 
history of the past two or three years, and have attempted 
to make the general picture less unattractive and less gloomy 
by emphasising, justly, the existence of the Nationalist 
Muslim, and the ideas common to the youth of the country. 
The full tragedy of communalism cannot be described 
completely without references to other political parties in 
India besides the Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha, and the 
various sections of the Muslims. I have, for example, always 
regretted that Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru did not publish his 
letter of resignation in December, 1930, to Sir Pheroze 
Sethna, the then President of the Liberal Federation. The 
main burden of his complaint was that the Liberal Party, 
in contradiction of one of its fundamental principles, was 
strongly tainted with communalism. The fact can not be 
disputed, and nothing was more pathetic than to see certain 
eminent Hindu members of that body attempting to 
pretend that they did not suffer from this political malady. 
It is astonishing, for example, how a first-class man like Mr. 
G. Y. Chintamini, the distinguished and much-admired 
Editor of the Leader of Allahabad, can disguise from himself 
the fact that his approach to the Communal problem is 
saturated with old-fashioned prejudices. You see a similar 
distrust among the Responsivists, in the leaders of the Justice 
Party, and even in the leaders of the Depressed Classes. 
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Among the older generation of Indian leader there seems to 
be an ineradicable fear of the Muslim. Somehow or other 
the Muslim tradition has persisted, and by the Muslim 
tradition I mean that attending the old-time conquerors 
of India. There is something of the inferiority complex 
in all this communal question. It is inexplicable to the 
ordinary Englishman why the Hindu should fear the 
Muslim, and why he should not be prepared to trust him 
in two or three provinces when he is asking the Muslim to 
trust the Hindu in all the others. Much of the agitation, 
as I have suggested, is artificial and created by people 
who are interested in keeping Lhe controversy going. But, 
when all is said and done, there is still a certain amount of 
inherited fear and inherited rivalry, which requires the 
best of statesmanship to assuage. 

I refuse to be completely pessimistic about the communal 
problem. A generation ago it was of very much smaller 
dimensions. Elderly Indians have described to me how 
twenty-five or thirty years ago the Hindus asked the Muslims 
to their festivals, and the Muslims returned the compliment. 
District officers will tell you how a similar state of affairs 
still exists in parts of the countryside where political ambition 
is as yet unknown. To those who say that the essential 
differences of the two religions will always cause strife, I 
would urge that they read some of the delightful pages of 
Mr. Darling’s Diary of his travels as Director of the Co¬ 
operative Societies in the Punjab. There he will find much 
evidence to support the belief that the two religions can and 
do exist alongside of one another in a peaceful fashion. 
Bad, too, as are the violent outbreaks of communal feeling, 
a glance at the percentages shows that the resort to force 
is much more apparent than real. The Simon Report quotes 
the fact that in the five years 1923-1927 approximately 
450 lives were lost and 5,000 persons were injured in com¬ 
munal riots. Taking the population of British India, then, 
at about 260,000,000 and the number of villages at over 
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half a million, it is perfectly obvious that the percentage 
of resort to the extremes of communal strife is almost 
infinitesimal. It must never be forgotten, when such statistics 
are being flourished in the eyes of the world, that there are 
British administrators who take a certain amount of gloomy 
satisfaction in their existence. Yet no amount of explana¬ 
tion, and no amount of toning down, can get rid of the 
essential fact—the evil of communalism. It may not always 
mean the breaking of heads, or the wild excesses of a Cawn- 
pore riot, but in the visible political and social life of India 
it is very much to the fore. If it is not so apparent in the 
hidden, unobserved, and larger fragments of society, it is 
because these rural portions of India are not yet developed 
or in relationship with the forces in the country which are 
making for improvement and development. Organised as 
Indian political society is at the present moment and as it 
is certain to be for some years to come, I am afraid that 
even the most optimistic must look forward to even more 
intensive displays of communalism. The purely religious 
and more fanatical side of the question may not figure so 
largely, but the economic and bread-and-butter aspect will 
assume greater importance. The Muslim community is 
developing educationally more rapidly than the Hindu, 
and as the greatest problem in India, in the educational 
world, is the finding of suitable employment for the multi¬ 
tudinous graduates who are yearly churned out by a ridicu¬ 
lously expensive and wasteful system of University education, 
the rivalry between the two communities for posts and jobs 
is certain to increase. As it is now, by far the largest per¬ 
centage of questions in the Legislative Assembly and in the 
Councils concerns cases of alleged religious discrimination. 
The appointment of a railway clerk is a subject likely to 
raise a first-class political crisis. This deplorable and some¬ 
what ludicrous state of affairs will get worse instead of 
better, and until there is bom in India a realisation that 
appointments in the public service must be awarded for 
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merit and ability, and not primarily to keep certain propor¬ 
tions allotted to various communities, the stupid and waste¬ 
ful struggle will go on. 

Nor do I believe that Congress is able to solve the problem. 
Apart from its connection with the Hindu Mahasabha and 
its general Hindu bias, it has revealed itself under the 
leadership of Gandhi as holding the most peculiar ideas 
about the Minority question. It is willing to recognise the 
Muslims and the Sikhs, but it pretends to ignore the De¬ 
pressed Classes, the Christians, and the European com¬ 
munity. These minorities came to a general agreement 
among one another at London towards the end of 1931. 
Their agreement was an answer to the Congress claim to 
speak for the whole of India. Gandhi spoke about treachery 
and did his best to deride the arrangement that had been 
arrived at and to discredit the parties responsible. Whether 
the agreement will hold or not I am not prepared to say, 
but its existence at least shows that, unless the Congress 
radically alters its point of view, the present impasse will 
continue, and the only hope of a communal solution is for 
the one that is to be superimposed by the British Government. 
Even then, the pessimist is entitled to indulge in gloomy 
forebodings. Any settlement imposed by the British Govern¬ 
ment must naturally err on the side of caution and con¬ 
servatism. It is certain to confirm separate electorates for 
ten or fifteen years, and, in guaranteeing the claims of the 
Minorities, to base much public service, and qualifications 
for the public service, upon a communal basis. It will not be 
so much a settlement as a recognition of existing conditions, 
and these conditions are such that, even under self-govern¬ 
ment, they are bound for a time to provoke strife and inten¬ 
sive rivalry. On the other hand, there are certain factors 
which are certain to emerge in the near future and which 
carry with them better hopes. Besides the spirit of the 
younger generation, and besides the fact that communalism 
stands self-condemned and is, in a sense, self-destructive, it 
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must be remembered that the biggest problem in India to¬ 
day, and the one which will occupy the attention of any 
administration in the near future is the problem of poverty. 
That problem takes the form in India of agrarian reform. 
From many points of view this question is more urgent than 
even the political question, but unfortunately most people 
recognise that it cannot be tackled successfully by an alien 
Government. Professor Spykman, who holds the Chair of 
Political Science at Yale University, in a remarkable letter 
summing up his tour in India last year, expressed a far¬ 
sighted view on the urgency of this matter. “To put it 
bluntly,” lie wrote to me, “I give the Government of India, 
whether Indian or British, not more than ten years to choose 
between agrarian reform or agrarian revolution. From the 
non-payment of taxes to the non-payment of rent is a small 
step. Agrarian reform, in order to be a success, must be 
far-reaching and much more fundamental even than the 
reforms in Roumania. A mere change in the system of land- 
holding and the creation of small peasant propiietors is not 
enough. That would, at best, he a prop for one generation 
of about fifteen years. Unless the Government in power has 
the courage to tackle, at the same time, the Hindu law of 
inheritance, and the system of rural education, no permanent 
results can be expected.” In another portion of his letter 
Professor Spykman hinted at his fear that a so-called super¬ 
imposed communal settlement would contain the germs of 
a certain amount of trouble. “Any political structure,” he 
said, “that hampers the free play of economic interests or 
groupings, or is inadequate for that expression, is dangerous 
because it stimulates extra political activity and, in the case 
of India, for the specific reason that the country is faced 
with the extremely dangerous situation of the agrarian 
problem.” To epitomise these generalisations it might be 
said that continued communalism may mean communism 
and it is because this danger is very present in the minds of 
many Indians that I am emboldened to believe that, rather 
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than face the chaos of the latter, India will prefer to abandon 
the absurdities of the former. 

It is often said in India that the political situation gener¬ 
ally is a race between self-government or the chaos resulting 
from the despair of hopeless poverty. This poverLy transcends 
all communal differences, and it is obvious that once there 
is a free play of economic forces there will be an entirely 
different alignment between various sections of Indian 
opinion. Not until there is some form of self-government 
will this freedom be displayed. The Indian must tackle 
the problem of poverty himself, and it must be placed to 
the credit of the intelligent Indian politician that he looks 
forward to self-government, mainly for the opportunity 
of developing the productive side of his country, and 
improving the social standard and status of the millions of 
his countrymen. His quarrel with the British Government 
is that that Government is too handicapped by its promises 
to leave social and religious custom alone to effect any 
radical reform. His quarrel with Gandhi is that Gandhi 
would go back in economic organisation and not forward. 
He sees himself bringing to the notice of the country a 
reasonable, rational, yet progressive programme of social 
and economic reform. Such a programme is bound to 
create a definite clash between capitalistic and labour 
interests. The present liberal-minded, or even Congress- 
inclined, Bombay merchant will soon find himself allied 
with the Muslim landowner of the United Provinces. The 
wealthy merchants of Gujerat, who are now supporting 
and financing the Congress, will soon discover affinities 
with minor Rajahs and zemindars. The Punjab peasant will 
find that his lot is not far different from the Hindu ryot in 
Bihar. Rural interests everywhere will unite regardless of 
religious differences. Economics and economic theories will 
hold the field, for when property and vested interests are 
attacked it will be found that belief in the Vedas or in the 
Koran will not prove handicaps to united self-defence, It 
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may be expected, therefore, that until national attention is 
riveted on these new problems communalism will continue, 
and that during that period the excitable temperature of 
the last few years will still characterise the situation. But 
if there docs arise a strong Central Government in India, 
progressive and liberal in intention if not in form, a different 
state of affairs may soon be expected. If there is anything 
at all worthy of admiration and praise in the Indian peoples, 
it must eventually assert itself, and assert itself strongly in 
this coming crisis. If there is to exist such a Government, 
I am certain that there will arise to man it a small body of 
statesmen who will most rigorously see that communalism 
shall not continue as a major political issue. These future 
rulers of India will take a lesson from the Indian Princes, 
and will probably be even much more severe and much 
more ruthless in their attitude towards the one-way religious 
mind. Social and economic reform will breed much divine 
discontent, and such discontent cannot be at the same time 
the prey of bigoted Pundits and fanatical Mullahs. There 
will be a definite attempt to provoke a civic sense, a quality 
which is practically entirely absent in India to-day. It 
would be against the whole teaching of history if such a 
Government did not create a sense of responsibility in every 
manifestation of public endeavour. Those who know how 
quickly the East can change are entitled to be hopeful as 
to the future. The creation of vital economic problems, the 
quickening of civic responsibility, education in citizenship— 
—in a word, the reactions of the burdens of self-government 
—can leave no room for absurd and obsolete religious quar¬ 
rels about cow-slaughter and the like, or about the Muslim 
percentage of subordinate workers on a Government 
railway. But this solution of the communal problem entirely 
depends upon whether Indian opinion will rally to the 
support of Federation, and will be willing to produce a sane 
body of public opinion, ready to honour an honourable 
settlement with Great Britain. 
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GANDHI-ISM 

India is legitimately proud of Gandhi-ism. In fact, I think 
she is prouder of the creed than of the man. His initial 
success in putting over his creed was largely due to his 
holiness and the personal veneration he commanded. 
To-day India appreciates the creccl apart from the man. 
Gandhi-ism is the East’s reply to the West. The West 
thinks in terms of force—material force—and its last argu¬ 
ment is the gun or the bayonet. Gandhi’s reply to force of a 
material kind is spiritual force, tie himself—and it is very 
necessary to distinguish between the strict Gandhi creed 
and more popular Gandhi-ism—believes in striving for the 
soul of his opponent by means of prayer and fasting, for¬ 
getting often that there are unfortunately many sorts in this 
world who do not respond to such treatment. Elis creed is a 
curious combination of Eastern fatalism, Tolstoyan mystic¬ 
ism, and certain fragments of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Nietsche, I suppose, would have described it as characteristic 
of the slave mentality. “Blessed are Lhe meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth,” is a comforting doctrine to those who do 
not possess political or social power. The belief that material 
force is wicked has flourished' at various times in the world, 
always among communities which have not been able to 
strike a good and lusty blow in defence of their creed. It 
was common among the early Christians; it distinguished 
a small minority struggling against Russian autocracy, and 
it has now come to life again in the Ashram of Ahmedabad. 

It is humble, ever so humble, and yet its humility contains 
a defiant streak, which is often more offensive than the 
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ordinary and better known means of defence, The West can 
understand a man or a nation that squares up to an honest 
fight. It cannot understand a man or a nation that squats 
humbly on the ground, invites chastisement, and proclaims 
that the conversion of the oppressors will come through the 
sufferings of the oppressed. This resentment was astonish¬ 
ingly well exemplified during the Civil Disobedience 
movement of 1930. The unresisting, uncomplaining crowds 
of Congress followers, meekly receiving their lathi blows, 
with bowed heads, and without a sound, seemed to call 
forth from some of the police officers a kind of primitive, 
insensate fury which, I am certain, would not have showed 
itself if the victims of their attack had turned and hurled 
a good half-brick at them. Just to go on beating at nothing 
seemed to drive these exasperated policemen into a state 
which would have only been satisfied if there had been some 
kind of resistance understood by them. Of course, the 
whole thing looked brutal, often revolting. I have seen 
hard-boiled newspaper correspondents actually sick at the 
sight, and yet, at the same time, amazed at this curious 
new weapon and its potential potency. The effect on the 
Indian spectator was curious and divided. The more 
intelligent, the more Westernised he was, the more angry was 
he at the Gandhi creed which encouraged his fellow-country¬ 
men to suffer uncomplainingly. More than one Indian 
has told me, “It is degrading; it is humiliating; it is teaching 
the nation to be slaves.” On others the effect was superior 
to the most ably conducted propaganda. Every lathi blow 
made a convert, if not to Gandhi-ism, at least to the Left 
Wing of Indian nationalism. Here was British brutality 
exhibited at its height. Surely the rule of such a nation could 
not continue! Speaker Patel, talking to me one day in a 
Bombay flat, expressed a more long-headed view. “All this,” 
he said, referring to the countless lathi charges, “is, at 
present, in the nature of a domestic struggle. It is a ease of 
husband and wife quarrelling, and the wife running scream- 
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ing into the street. Sooner or later the neighbours will begin 
to complain and interfere on the side of the wife.” There 
was some truth in this remark, but it seemed to me poor 
comfort for those who were acting the part of the wife. It was 
also—and allowances must be accordingly made—a de¬ 
graded form of Gandhi-ism, and a view which the Mahatma 
would, I am certain, never support. 

In many ways Gandhi is an enigma. I am convinced that 
he is perfectly honest according to his lights and according 
to his own conscience. When he describes himself as a 
seeker after truth, I am sure that he is convinced that he is 
not deluding himself. But, after all, as philosophers teach 
us, the absolute in truth and honesty is not to be found in 
this wicked world. It was Bishop Stubbs, I think, who put 
forward the theory that no man was so honest as Henry the 
Eighth in advancing the various reasons which led him to 
change his matrimonial partners. The Tudor king honestly 
believed that the powers of wickedness were conspiring 
against him in saddling him with so many and various and 
ill-behaved and unfortunate women. The point is that 
Gandhi nearly always believes that he is honest, but on 
many occasions would have the greatest difficulty in con¬ 
vincing an impartial tribunal that his reasons for his con¬ 
clusion were altogether adequate. It must never be for¬ 
gotten that Gandhi is a Mahatma. It is not too difficult to 
become a Mahatma in India. The first step is to proclaim 
yourself one, or to get your friends to announce that you are 
one. It is then necessary to be eccentric in the ordinary 
habits of life, and the speech must be flavoured with mystic 
phrases and high-sounding sentiments. If, at the same time, 
a political turn can be given to the brand of Mahatmadom 
assumed, success will be so much the greater. And if, in 
addition, a genius for publicity and a super-genius fox- 
propaganda is developed the position of a minor Gandhi 
may be attained. These ingredients do not, of course, 
exhaust Gandhi’s very extraordinary character. He is a 
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most likeable man. His famous toothless smile, his large 
brown eyes which open and look at you with a bland, 
childlike, humorous appreciation, show that besides being a 
spiritual force he is essentially very much a human being. 
All r orts and conditions of people like him, and it is a 
curious comment upon his affability and likeability and, 
perhaps, his character, that the people who dislike him most 
arc cither English people who have never met him or 
Indians who know him very well. I do not think I have met 
a single Englishman, whether official or otherwise, who 
once having met Gandhi has not succumbed to his charm. 
Even in the inner recesses of the Government of India he 
is almost affectionately referred to as “the old gentleman, 15 
which in itself is a considerable testimonial. His various 
gaolers have all been on excellent terms with him. Police 
officers arrest him with an air of apologetic deference. 
Members of Government during truces and the like make a 
point of exchanging a few jokes with him and inquiring 
about his health. Gandhi holds these receptions—he is the 
one sought after. For, in truth, it must be admitted that in 
Gandhi the Government of India have found a foeman 
worthy of their steel. He could not for one moment stand a 
comparison in some respects with a Motilal Nehru or a 
Sapru or a Sastri. He has not the qualities of a Gokhale or 
a Tilak, but be has something which all these distinguished, 
able, and brilliant men never had, and never will have. 
What it is escapes definition and measurement; it can only 
be illustrated. Sapru tells a good story of him during the 
time of the Delhi Pact. A certain clause in that Pact had 
been, after considerable argument, drafted and approved 
by both sides. Then, suddenly, there came the news that 
the Mahatma was resiling from his position. Sapru and 
Jayakar and Sastri left a pleasant garden party to struggle 
once more for peace. They found the Mahatma perched on 
his usual mattress, rubbing his chin and gazing at the 
offending clause with growing doubt, gloom, and despon- 
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dency. “What is the matter now?” said Sapru, who is not a 
patient man, and whose mentality is as different from that 
of Gandhi as chalk from cheese. “Dr. Sapru,” said the 
Mahatma, “I have moral doubts about this clause.” Befoie 
the ever-tactful Jayakar and the diplomatic Sastii could 
interfere, Sapru burst out: “Moral doubts,” he said, “What 
right have you to have moral doubts? I can understand 
legal doubts, or political doubts, but there is no room for 
moral doubts in a legal document.” The sequel is equally 
instructive. The clause as originally drafted stood part of 
the agreement, and Gandhi satisfied his troublesome 
conscience by appending a meaningless sentence expressing 
his moral hesitancy. It is this curious admixture in Gandhi’s 
ideas as to what is right and what is wrong, with an extremely 
shrewd political sense that makes him, at a distance and, 
even in close argument, seem so different from the normal 
product of the ordinary material world. It is this which 
explains his capacity for political fluctuation. To use no 
stronger a word, his line of conduct occasionally appears 
distinctly equivocal. Take the case of Bhagat Singh. Bhagat 
Singh was the self-confessed murderer of a young and 
innocent police officer. He gloried in his deed, and even 
Gandhi himself could find no mitigating circumstances in 
his crime. It was an offence against that fundamental 
Gandhi creed of non-violence, and yet, a few days after 
the execution Gandhi proposed a Resolution to the Karachi 
Congress which less metaphysically minded people under¬ 
stood as being a direct approval of Bhagat Singh’s life and 
example. Again, take the case of the attempted assassination 
of Sir Ernest Hotson, the acting Governor of Bombay. In 
writing about this crime, Gandhi so worded his article that 
it read as if what he disapproved of most strongly was the 
fact that the attempt was made whilst Hotson was a guest 
in the college. The desire to murder did not matter so 
much as the abuse of hospitality. Some people tried to 
excuse this phraseology and attitude by saying that the 
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article was loosely worded. I do not agree. Gandhi is 
possessed of a remarkable control of the English language. 
He never writes anything carelessly, nor does he utter words 
and phrases over which he has not spent considerable 
thought. He is, in fact, one of the few Indians whose method 
of speech is remarkably slow, measured and careful. No. 
The true explanation reveals an insight into Gandhi’s 
character which makes him at one and the same time a 
danger and a strength to his country. I have no hesitation 
in saying that Gandhi is muddle-headed and illogical. He 
begins an argument with premises which are altogether 
unexceptionable. The argument proceeds slowly, carefully, 
with an imposing architecture. Then just as you think he is 
going to draw a normal and logical conclusion his whole 
brain seems to turn round, and he produces a conclusion 
which strikes the ordinary person as fantastic and irrational. 
If you carefully analyse the processes of this thought you 
will find that at a certain stage he abandons the logic of 
reality and suddenly introduces moral prejudices and 
exterior mystical influences. It is this curious incapacity for 
reality which annoys so many of his logically minded 
countrymen and which, at the same time, endears him to 
the uneducated millions. The majority of Gandhi’s followers 
do not care for logic. They do not want reality. They hate 
to be brought up against the grim difficulties attendant on 
their various political propositions. No phase of Gandhi-ism 
illustrates this better than his amazing and altogether 
inexplicable attitude over Federation. 

The essence of the Gandhi Pact with Lord Irwin was 
acceptance of the principle that through Federation, and 
through Federation only, could India attain self-govern¬ 
ment. The whole situation had been explained to Gandhi, 
in words of one syllable almost, by the eminent constitutional 
lawyers who had so brilliantly argued India’s case in 
London. There was not the slightest excuse or ground for 
mental confusion, Gandhi was told quite plainly that 
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Federation was indissoluble; that Federation was a contract 
based on certain conditions; that the conditions of the other 
federating party, namely the Indian Princes, included the 
preservation of their sovereignty, the right to manage their 
own internal afFairs, and perpetual continuance within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. These points were made 
abundantly clear to the Congress and were, by certain 
members of the Working Committee, strongly objected to 
and disliked; but not so Gandhi. Fie accepted Federation 
on behalf of the Congress and called off Civil Disobedience. 
Within a few days at Karachi he reiterated the famous 
Independence Resolution of Lahore, and reasserted the 
right of the Indian people to secede if they so wished from 
the Commonwealth. In London he was perpetually talking 
about the Congress Mandate for this so-called “complete 
independence.” When he was asked to define what he meant 
by complete independence, he uttered some carefully 
phrased and amiable platitudes which might be taken by 
Congressmen as supporting their absurd claim, or by the 
Federationists as showing that an understanding could 
yet be arrived at. As one disgusted Indian delegate re¬ 
marked, “If you are to do business with Gandhi and the 
Congress you ought first to obtain a new English Dicionary 
giving Gandhi’s definitions of the words he uses.” 

It is, in fact, almost impossible to pin Gandhi down to a 
series of propositions about which sensible men can debate 
and argue. I had the unfortunate experience of attempting 
to do this once myself. It will be remembered that at 
Karachi in 1931 the Congress, after reiterating the Lahore 
Resolution, approved of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. It then 
went on to pass an omnibus resolution, which was not only 
thoroughly impracticable and visionary, but was also 
foolishly socialistic, if not communistic. It was passed to 
placate Jawaharlal Nehru and his followers, and was so 
unnecessary, provocative, and far-fetched, that even some 
of the saner members of the Swaraj Party left Karachi in 
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disgust rather than stay to listen to the debate and be a party 
to the ronclusions. One of the clauses of this piece of political 
absurdity was the limitation of all salaries in the future 
India to a maximum of 500 rupees a month. I believe the 
sum was later made 1,000 rupees. Translated into reasonable 
political terms, the first part of the Congress proceedings 
could be taken as a carefully-framed, intelligent claim for 
responsible government and, as such, could be supported 
by most sensible people in India. At a semi-public debate 
in Bombay I tackled Gandhi as to what was, to my mind, 
a very obvious difficulty. Gandhi claimed that the Congress 
spoke for the voice of practically all India. Assuming, for 
the moment, that such a claim is correct—as a matter of 
fact it is far from true—I asked Gandhi what mandate he 
possessed for the asseveration of this weird collection of half- 
baked, socialistic ideas. Gandhi hedged, admitted there was 
no mandate, but said that as it proceeded from some section 
of the Congress, and as it was what Congress thought would 
be or might be good for the country, it was the duty of Con¬ 
gressmen to accept it and to propagandise in its support. 
This admission was directly contrary to a previous claim that 
Gandhi had made with regard to Congress infallibility, and 
Congress’s complete representation of the people. I pointed 
out that many people would be inclined to view the Congress 
case more kindly if it were not coupled with such ex-cathedra 
and socialistic pronouncements. Gandhi was speaking in 
the presence of most of his Working Committee; he dared 
not weaken on the omnibus or millennium resolution, so 
he escaped from the dilemma by talking about prohibition 
and khaddar. I do not know to this day whether Gandhi 
believes in this absurd Karachi resolution or not, but he is 
sensible enough to endear himself to millions in India to 
whom 500 rupees a month is untold wealth by lending his 
moral support, at least, to such fanciful proposals. 

And yet Gandhi, despite all these serious and many 
faults, is undoubtedly a great man. No man can control so 
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absolutely so many millions of his fellow-creatures unless he 
possesses unusual qualities. These the Mahatma has in 
abundance. His life is simple, ascetic, and blameless. 
Nothing can be taken from him, because he wants nothing. 
He has reduced the art of living to the simplest, and it is 
said that he subsists on ten rupees a month. Vast sums have 
passed through his hands, and no one, not even his worst 
enemy, has ever suggested that Gandhi has personally 
profited from such monies. In fact, his sense of right and 
wrong in such matters is almost quixotic. No one who has 
read it could forget the public humiliation to which he 
exposed his wife when some four annas belonging to the 
Ashram accounts went astray. Equally quixotic is he about 
his ideals of how life should be lived. There is a terrible 
passage in his autobiography which could only have been 
written by a man of abnormal mentality, in which he 
describes how he tried to force his wife to empty the slops 
from a guest’s room. Of course saints have always been 
awkward people with whom to live, and a highly developed 
(or confused) sense of what is right and what is wrong 
invariably leads to difficult domestic situations. It would 
be easy to justify Gandhi on these small matters or to 
explain them away, and I instance them merely to show 
that if he has deceived himself about the way in which 
he thinks life ought to be lived his deception has been 
utterly consistent. He answers all criticisms by living as he 
preaches. I am certain, also, that Gandhi would never 
stoop to anything mean, anything little, and anything 
‘'slim.” He is emotional, and his weakness is that his 
emotions can be played upon too easily. It is said that one 
of the most critical moments of the Delhi negotiations was 
overcome by Gandhi’s emotional generosity. It was at 
the end of a long and wearying day of endless conversations 
and negotiations. Lord Irwin and Gandhi could not agree 
and the situation seemed to have reached a deadlock. It was 
reported that about midnight a completely fatigued Viceroy 
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rose and intimated that they would continue their conversa¬ 
tions nexl day. “Think over what I have said, Mr. Gandhi,” 
said Lord Irwin. “I will think over what you have said, and 
my prayers go with you.” Gandhi rose, smiled, as if a tre¬ 
mendous load had been lifted from his shoulders, and 
promptly told Lord Irwin that he would entirely accept his 
point of view. Whether the story is true or not, it illustrates 
an important item of Gandhi’s creed. If he is convinced that 
your heart is sound, he does not worry about formulas and 
details. More than one of his close followers has expressed 
this to me in the form of a fear. “The trouble with the little 
man,” said one, “is that if you English were only to say, 
‘Mr. Gandhi, you are right. What do you want us to do?’ 
he will leave the solution in your hands. Gandhi by himself 
would produce a constitution, or allow you to draw up a 
constitution which, in all probability, would give us the 
minimum for which we are fighting.” This is the Gandhi 
who talks about the “change of heart” and the Satanic 
Government. Phrases like these drive the official world 
crazy. They do not know what he means, unless he is 
indulging in vulgar abuse. To Gandhi such things and such 
phrases are very real indeed. A Government, ruling without 
the support of the will of the people is to him indeed Satanic. 
Officials who conduct the administration according to rules 
and regulations and the law of the land, never to seem to him 
to show that they have a heart, and thus fail to touch the 
imagination of the people. He has improved upon the wide¬ 
spread Eastern appreciation of character, which is much more 
interested in whether a man is good than clever. He searches 
for a moral purpose, for something which is above political 
pacts and agreements. He is always looking in Englishmen for 
some echo to his own moral maxims. He found something 
spiritual in Lord Irwin, and there is no doubt but that Lord 
Irwin impressed him greatly. He can also appreciate these 
equalities in men who are totally opposed to him. The honest, 
matter-of-fact, realistic official can get on with Gandhi 
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where the more nebulous, facing-both-ways type of ad¬ 
ministrator is the object of his intense dislike. He liked Sir 
Samuel Hoarc, although profoundly differing from him on 
practically every point. He admired his honesty, if lamenting 
his lack of understanding and imagination. His greatest 
success for a time was with Mr. Emerson, who was then 
acting Secretary to the Home Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Emerson was blunt, honest, matter-of-fact, 
well-acquainted with his work, and scrupulously loyal to 
Lord Irwin’s policy. 

In order that a nation should believe in a man, it is 
necessary that that man should believe in himself, and 
Gandhi fulfils this qualification to an unexceptional degree. 
In a lesser man this might be called conceit. In Gandhi 
it is a superb and supreme belief in his destiny. He believes 
that he is capable of showing India the right way to freedom, 
and nothing to my mind is more questionable and distasteful 
than his constant and nauseating affectation of humility. 
Like myself, many people scorn the Gandhi who describes 
himself as a poor weak vessel; as a frail, humble creature; 
and as an aged, ailing person with a foot and a half in the 
grave. These phrases strike me as singularly unreal when 
you see behind them all such an adamant and ruthless 
purpose. Since Gandhi made up his mind that Civil Dis¬ 
obedience and non-violence were the weapons with which 
the British rule could be defeated, he has never swerved one 
iota from his main purpose. All the talk about frailty and 
weakness is nothing but showmanship. He has planned out 
far ahead a course of action, and in that campaign there is 
no place for full co-operation with the British Government. 
Every time, writing “as a friend to a friend,” that he has 
asked for Viceregal advice, or has interviewed high officials, 
or has, as on the last occasion at St. James’s Palace, taken 
voluminous notes and made rambling and inconclusive 
speeches his object was the same. He was leading the 
Government from one concession to another, making them 
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surrender an outpost here and an outpost there, turning 
this fortification and masking that, and all the time dis¬ 
playing to his countrymen the growing force of the Congress 
and Mahatma Gandhi. When the Delhi Pact was signed 
the official world all over India roared with superior laugh¬ 
ter. The Congress, they said, has given up everything; has 
lost on every point. So it had, for the moment, but it had 
gained the main object of that portion of its campaign. 
The Government had openly negotiated with an organisa¬ 
tion which had been proscribed as illegal. The Princes, the 
Moderates, all the co-operating elements and the officials 
at Delhi were intent on placating a number of men who had 
been released from prison, where they had been sent for 
defying the law of the land. All the parties to the first 
Round Table Conference admitted by the Delhi Pact that 
their labours were useless unless Gandhi and his friends came 
into line. What did it matter to Gandhi that he abandoned 
Civil Disobedience for the time being, or gave up his claim 
to investigate police excesses? He put Congress definitely on 
the map as being the one organisation in India without 
whose aid the success of the new scheme was impossible. 
Again and again Gandhi used to say that he never desired 
to establish a parallel government: he merely endorsed 
Congress’s claim. His denial is probably strictly true, but 
he has very definitely attempted to show that the only 
possible alternative to British Government is Congress rule. 
Every time there has been a hitch in negotiations, every 
time he has made his visits to Viceregal Lodge or to Govern¬ 
ment Houses, every time he has called for inquiries and 
challenged the actions of the Executive and the local 
administration, he has been gradually enhancing the 
prestige of Congress. Between Government and the Con¬ 
gress, between Viceroys and Gandhi, there have floated a host 
of shadowy, ghostly figures, but in the eyes of the average 
Indian the mere fact that Gandhi has had to be sought after 
has proved to him the Mahatma’s indispensability. 
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Unfortunately, with the sense of indispensability there 
too often comes the belief in infallibility. During the last 
Round Table Conference it became more and more notice¬ 
able that Gandhi’s belief in his own infallibility was passing 
all ordinai'y comprehension. He would not listen to advice; 
he would not allow himself to be guided by experts on 
various subjects. All he did was to talk about the Congress 
Mandate, which he could have sent by post from India, 
and saved himself and others an enormous amount of 
unnecessary bother. When he landed at Folkestone he was 
met by a number of skilled and experienced Indian politi¬ 
cians. They made him acquainted with the general situa¬ 
tion. They urged upon him the necessity for united action, 
and they laid before him a plan of campaign which had 
been thoroughly discussed and which they knew would 
win approval from the British Government. All this was 
too much for Gandhi’s infallibility. He wrapped himself 
in an extra blanket, smiled an inscrutable smile, and dis¬ 
appeared to the East End. He never could be persuaded to 
tackle the problems of the Conference in a businesslike and 
practical fashion. Pic spent his week-ends visiting eminent 
ecclesiastics and friends at Oxford and his evenings were at 
the beck and call of all kinds of weird and wonderful associa¬ 
tions. At one of the most critical periods of the Conference he 
granted an interview to Mr. Charles Chaplin, who after¬ 
wards told the Press that the Gandhi entourage had asked 
him if he would consent to be photographed throwing 
flowers at the Congress Leader’s feet. The most strenuous 
attempts were made by the real brains of the Conference 
to get Gandhi’s agreement to practical, realistic schemes 
necessary for the period of transition. When Gandhi was 
persuaded to listen he sat inscrutable in his infallibility. 
On more than one occasion the saint became human and 
was definitely rude to some of his distinguished countrymen. 
Meanwhile, the cables every day carried to India countless 
stories of Gandhi’s triumph. The people of India read of 
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how Sir Samuel Hoare and the members of the British 
Government sat ashamed and silent while Gandhi de¬ 
nounced Lhe linking of the rupee to the pound. Every 
speech Gandhi made was hailed as an oratorical and 
dialectical triumph of the first order. Wherever he went in 
London he was surrounded by his worshipping and adoring 
companions, and it was obvious that he preferred this atmo¬ 
sphere of adulation to the more serious work of discussion 
and conference. Early on in the Conference it was plain 
that he was out of his depth. He did not know his subjects; 
he was badly advised, and although the Conference listened 
to him with strained politeness it usually greeted his lapse 
into silence with relief. As one Indian cynic said: “The 
Conference would be a success if the Mahatma were to 
extend his self-denying habits and to indulge in seven days 
of silence instead of one.” 

So wholesale and thorough is Gandhi-worship in India 
that it mattered very little to the cult how poor a figure he 
actually cut in London. The endless stream of flattering 
telegrams, which ignored the effort s of every other delegate, 
which painted the honest efforts of British statesmen as the 
darkest and subtlest of Machiavellian schemes, made up 
the picture of Gandhi in London looked for, and expected 
by, the people. The communal failure became a gigantic 
plot to discredit Gandhi; his rambling orations were master¬ 
pieces of oratory; and the kindly, polite receptions accorded 
to him on his various visits were quoted as evidence that 
the British people supported the Congress case, and were 
only prevented from wholesale capitulation by the wicked 
efforts of the Governments at Whitehall and Delhi. The 
result was that Gandhi went back to India if anything more 
powerful than when he left in September, 1931. The Con¬ 
gress and its large sentimental support was ready to accept 
Gandhi’s version of what had occurred, and as there is no 
doubt that Gandhi returned with his pride offended, hi* 
vanity hurt, and his feelings somewhat ruffled by the vert 
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plain warnings he had received, it is not surprising that on 
January ist, 1932, the Congress Working Committee issued 
a resolution which was nothing short of a declaration of 
war on the Government. I do not intend here to go into 
the vexed question as to whether Gandhi’s arrest on January 
4th was politic or not. Much has been made of Gandhi’s 
desire to see Lord Willingdon and of the content of certain 
conversations that he had with Mr. MacDonald and Sir 
Samuel Hoarc. The only comment 1 would make here is 
that there is much to be said for the view that after the 
Working Committee’s final resolution it would have been 
foolish to have given Gandhi and the Congress further 
opportunity of enhancing their importance and their 
prestige. I would, however, draw attention to two points 
in this resolution, for the whole of which Gandhi must t alee 
complete responsibility. In it the Congress declared that it 
considered the Prime Minister’s declaration as wholly 
unsatisfactory and inadequate in terms of the Congress 
demand. It proceeded to record its opinion that nothing 
short of complete independence, carrying full control over 
defence, and external affairs, and finance, with such safe¬ 
guards as might be demonstrably necessary in the interests 
of the nation, could be regarded by the Congress as satis¬ 
factory. It is to be noted that this impudent assertion was 
made by a man and a body that had agreed to Federation, 
and by a man who had proceeded to London to carry on 
the work of the Round Table Conference on the bases laid 
down the previous year. One of these bases ruled out 
anything like complete Independence once and for all. And 
yet, a little later in the resolution, the Congress Committee 
says that unless among other things the Congress is given 
free scope in future negotiations to prosecute the claim for 
complete Independence it will consider that the Delhi Pact 
has been nullified by the Government! I have not in any 
way strained this point beyond the strict language of the 
Congress resolution. I leave it to ordinary human beings 
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without the Mahatma’s elevated and rare sense of what is 
right, and just, and straightforward, to conclude whether 
this is double dealing or not. Gandhi may have gone to 
gaol this last time with a self-created aroma of saintliness. 
History, I think, will record his departure to Ycravda Gaol 
as a victim, the very least, of his powers of self-deception. 

The second point on which I would comment has refer¬ 
ence to the wounded vanity of Gandhi, which received 
endless blows during the Conference. Gandhi kept on 
asserting that the Congress was the only political organisa¬ 
tion representing and entitled so to speak and act on behalf 
of the nation as a whole without distinction of caste, creed, 
or colour. Again and again, from every point of the circum¬ 
ference of the Round Table Conference, delegates arose and 
contested this arrogance. The bitterest contest was between 
Gandhi and the representatives of the Depressed Classes. 
There is no doubt that Gandhi has done much in his public 
career to attack the atrocities of untouchabilily. There arc 
some who say that he might have done more, and who point 
out that the closer he has come to the Hindu Mahasabha 
the more he has confined himself to generalities and homilies 
about this social evil. In any case, the Depressed Glasses 
preferred to trust their own representatives rather than 
Gandhi. Whether Gandhi could eventually win them over 
in large numbers is another matter. The point to be noticed 
is that at the Conference itself there were the bitterest 
quarrels between the Congress Dictator, orthodox Hindu¬ 
ism, and Dr. Ambedkar. Nothing annoyed Gandhi more, 
nothing hurt him more, than these plain intimations that 
he did not represent the Depressed Glasses, and that the 
Congress was not thought capable of defending their case. 
The representative of the Depressed Classes insisted on 
separate electorates, on the same footing as the Muslims. 
Gandhi entirely repudiated this claim, and in doing so left 
a very bad impression on the minds of his English audience. 
In view of this quarrel it is interesting to note that the 
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January ist resolution notes with obvious regret that the 
British Government was not prepared at the Round Table 
Conference to accept the Congress claim to speak for the 
whole nation. Almost in the same breath the Working 
Committee “recognised with sorrow that communal har¬ 
mony could not be attained at the Conference.” Here is 
the muddle-headedness of Gandhi again. How can he 
claim to speak for the whole nation when he admits his 
failure to settle the communal problem? 

But when all is said and done, and when even the most 
exhaustive analysis of Gandhi-ism is attempted, there is one 
contribution to the present Indian problem not likely to be 
fully appreciated by the Englishman but which is, above all, 
Gandhi’s claim to greatness in the eyes of his countrymen. 
He has taught the Indian self-respect, vis-a-vis the dominant 
race. He has taught the meanest coolie, the most depressed 
ryot, the untouchable of the untouchables, that there is 
nothing inherently superior in the white face of the English 
race. He himself, by his example, by his fearless bearding of 
the greatest in the land, by his contempt for material force, 
by his superiority to most of the things by which Western 
civilisation measures its efficiency, has taught the humblest 
of his countrymen that, however miserable his circumstances, 
however powerless he may be against the bayonet or the 
gun, however helpless in face of the present system, he 
possesses something which English rule cannot efface, 
cannot subdue, and cannot destroy. Gandhi has kindled 
these myriad sparks of self-respect among his countrymen. 
The result is the blazing comet of Indian Nationalism. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF CONGRESS 

The Congress and the Congress movement is the resultant 
of a series of forces of which Gandhi-ism, in the shape of 
non-violence and Civil Disobedience is one of the last 
historically. The history of the Indian National Congress is 
well known. It was a body originally founded, with Govern¬ 
ment patronage and support, by progressive liberal-minded 
Englishmen, who saw the need for controlling, directing 
and educating Indian political opinion. Men like Hume, 
Weddcrburn and Cotton were the early godfathers of the 
movement, which is to-day placed outside the law. The 
first sessions of the Congress were held in Bombay in 1885, 
and for many years its first resolution was always the presen¬ 
tation of its respectful loyalty to the Queen-Empress. 
Although founded under official auspices, and although 
largely attended by the most respectable and the most 
decorous of educated Indians, it soon fell under Government 
displeasure and, within a very few years after its foundation, 
the Government was attempting to tell it that it was exceed¬ 
ing its functions, and had better confine its attentions to less 
polemical matters. It is most interesting to read the early 
history of the Congress. The proceedings are dull and 
respeclable, almost sycophantically moderate, and always 
couched in amiable language. There is no vision of responsi¬ 
bility at the centre and if the word “Independence” had 
ever been mentioned, the organisers of and the attenders at 
these meetings would probably have died from shock. The 
vision of even sharing the Government was a far distant 
one—and as for controlling it, the idea was nonsensical. 
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The Congress passed harmless resolutions mainly concerned 
with the growing association of Indians in all kinds of 
Government jobs. But even mid-Victorian liberalism some¬ 
times betrayed a healthy radical tinge, and behind the 
studied politeness and respectability of the Congress there 
were detected, by the acute observers of the then official 
world, potentialities which necessitated the official frown. 
It is said that when Sir William Cotton, after his retirement 
—and he had been Chief Commissioner of a Province— 
visited India as President of the National Congress, Govern¬ 
ment officials were forbidden to offer him hospitality, and 
the dak bungalows of the territories over which he had 
ruled were closed to him. The realists of Simla and Calcutta 
were right from their point of view. A national organisa¬ 
tion, sponsored and encouraged by Englishmen was, how¬ 
ever embryonic, crude and imperfect, a sign as to what was 
going to happen in the future. On the placid Indian horizon 
of that time, it loomed perhaps no larger than a man’s hand, 
but there it was, and the hand was beginning to write slowly 
and in shadowy characters an indictment of British rule. 
Out of the respectability of the eighties grew the extremism 
of 1931, for the surest lesson in history is that the denial of 
responsibility breeds irresponsibility. 

So things progressed, more or less mildly advancing until 
the years during which Lord Curzon held sway in Hindo- 
stan. Ripon’s term as Viceroy, it is true, touched for the first 
time Indian imagination, and the attempt of that pious 
English gentleman to be scrupulously honest and fair, an 
attempt which came to its height in the famous Ilbcrt Bill, 
left an indelible mark on the more sensitive portions of 
Indian national consciousness. All Ripon tried to do was to 
ensure that Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
should exercise similar judicial functions, with regard to 
Europeans as their white colleagues. The tea planters of 
Assam mobilised themselves and camped on the Maidan at 
Calcutta, as a threat that never would they allow them- 
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selves and their wives “to be tried by a nigger.” Lord Ripon 
was insulted in the streets of his own capital. There was 
actually a plan to capture and deport the Governor-General, 
and when he left Bombay, amid an historic and wonderful 
display of Indian gratitude and admiration, one famous 
English club decorated its walls with brooms—the allusion 
being that the new Viceroy would sweep all Ripon’s non¬ 
sensical ideas about equality and equity away. The Ripon 
episode was, however, but a passing incident. Something 
more was needed to begin the stirring up of Indian political 
consciousness. Lord Gurzon, with his passionate devotion 
to work, his amazing ability for administrative detail, his 
insistence on efficiency, provided the spark which kindled 
the conflagration. The Partition of Bengal touched a proud, 
sensitive people possessed of many Latin characteristics, 
incidentally gave birth to the Terrorist movement, and 
turned the respectability of the Congress into channels 
which eventually flowed into the wide surging stream of 
virtual revolt. Just before this ill-fated measure, another 
event in the East had played its part in rousing India. Many 
Indians have told me how, during the Russo-Japanese war, 
small Indian boys used to quarrel among themselves as to 
who was going to play the part of Admiral Togo. The 
spectacle of a small Eastern nation defeating and humbling 
a large and powerful Western state raised Indian hopes and 
ambitions which are not yet dormant. Indians began to 
whisper to one another that, if Japan could do this, what 
might not India hope for? And consequently there arose the 
beginnings of militant nationalism. This culminated in the 
pre-war period in the career of that curious personality Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. He conducted a furious and burning 
anti-government propaganda, identifying himself with 
Brahminical orthodoxy, and working successfully upon the 
prejudices and passions both of the masses and of the 
educated minority. He fought all kinds of social reform, 
and was twice sentenced for sedition. When he was released 
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in 1914 he conducted what was virtually the first Home Rule 
campaign in India, and succeeded, on Gokhale’s death, in 
winning the control of the Congress. He was undoubtedly 
helped by the hopes thaL had been raised by the opportunity 
of the war, and by the natural intensification of the speed of 
national politics. More than any other man lie is responsible 
for the extent to which the Indian terrorist movement has 
grown. 

At the same time, as these personalities worked and 
laboured, there was growing up in India a very clear cut 
recognition of the fact that half-way houses and instalments 
of reform were going to be of little use in satisfying Indian 
national ambition. There arose what might be called a root 
and branch party, which, at first, was foolish enough to think 
that such weapons as assassination and murder might 
intimidate British rule. Even those who did not favour 
extremism, and who deplored the cult of the bomb and the 
revolver, began to deny the theory of gradualism, and to 
press for a more radical alteration of the system of Govern¬ 
ment. Dr. Annie Bcsant crystallised this feeling in her 
famous and awkward Home Rule movement, and it was in 
an attempt to satisfy a popular feeling which was growing 
like an avalanche that Sir Austen Chamberlain, after due 
consultation with the Indian authorities, drafted the original 
epoch-making declaration of August 20th, 1917. “The policy 
of His Majesty’s Government,” ran this pledge, finally 
enunciated by Montagu, “is that of increasing the association, 
of Indians in every branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 

This announcement to some degree cleared the air in India, 
though its caution and definite suggestion of evolution did 
not please the extremists. They saw merely another phase 
of the Morley-Minto reforms, an extension of what they 
called “toy councils” and, in effect, no real hope for a 
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fundamental change of the centre. The Montagu-Chelms- 
ford negotiations and inquiries, the visit of Edwin Montagu 
himself to India can be viewed by the historian from one 
angle as an attempt to honour this pledge in a reasonable 
and sensible fashion, and from another, as the legitimate 
attempt of the Indian nationalist to secure as much as he 
could, and to procure as great a change as possible. I have 
already sketched the way in which the reforms of igig have 
worked. The glimpse of the Promised Land did not prove 
satisfactory, or rather, satisfying. The Indian could not see 
the necessity for delay and for waiting. He did not see why 
he should wander longer in the wilderness of bureaucratic 
preparation. The reforms themselves, he argued, have given 
the whole British case away. They admit our inherent right 
to self-government. Their only reason for not completing 
their abdication is because they believe that our assumption 
of self-government would mean bad government and chaos. 
No amount of good government from an alien government 
can take the place of self-government. It is fair, in summing 
up, to say that, both the pledge of igi7 and the reforms of 
1919 gave away the case of the old system, and the moment 
responsibility for the administration of a single transferred 
subject was granted, as a logical sequence, as certain as day 
follows night, complete self-government had eventually to 
be granted. 

In this atmosphere it was but natural that the extreme 
party in the country should possess, to a greater degree than 
any other, the ear of the people. The political atmosphere 
also was charged with an electricity which the system of 
government, even when reformed, could not control. The 
effect of the war on India had been stupendous. On the 
whole, Great Britain must admit the healthiness of the 
heart of the Indian peoples in that crisis. If England felt a 
debt of gratitude, India on her part felt that Great Britain 
was under an obligation. The Government of India Act 
was doubtless an attempt to discharge this debt, a conscien- 
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tious and honest attempt. That iL proved inadequate was 
partly due to the world atmosphere created by the aftermath 
of the war. The Indian looked at the remaking of Europe, 
the application of the principle of self-determination, and 
ventured to suggest that the enthusiasm England was show¬ 
ing for the creation of a new Poland, or a new state of 
Gzecho-Slovakia, might be extended for Indian ambitions. 
The international charity of the Peace Treaty seemed to 
begin and end very strictly in the West. Then, too, must 
not be forgotten the far-reaching influence exercised by 
returning soldiers. The sepoy who had travelled abroad, 
who had seen French villages and English towns, and the 
seemingly limitless wealth of the West, could be forgiven for 
wondering why his own country was so poor, and why the 
standard of living in his own village was so far below the 
Western standard. Travel begets ideas, and ideas in India 
have never been encouraged by its Western rulers. The 
Government of India does not believe in divine discontent, 
and face to face with the altered tempo of the post-war 
times, its members vainly attempted to grapple with a 
problem which would have baffled much greater men. 
All the time the Congress was going more and more Left, 
and becoming more and more extreme. Practically from 
the moment of the Armistice there was ushered in a period 
of political strife and education. By that time the Montford 
scheme had been made public. It had immediately produced 
a split between the Moderates and the Extremists, who were 
then, be it noted, both members of the Congress. The 
Extremists rejected the proposals as utterly inadequate. 
The Moderates, the friends and confidants of Montagu 
on the whole accepted the new system, though regretting 
that it did not go far enough. Courageous statesmanship 
on the part of the Moderates at this period might have 
reduced the gap between the two schools of thought, and 
might have averted much subsequent and unfortunate his¬ 
tory. As it was, the Moderates, without making certain of 
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any adequate backing in the country, hastened to fulfil their 
pledge to Montagu to try to work the scheme, and from that 
moment left the path clear for that evolution of the Congress 
which has ended in its general proscription. From that 
moment, too, Moderation in India became something 
associated with Government, and the National Congress 
became in the eyes of the majority of the people the only 
true guardian and honest trustee of the national cause. 

The growth of the Congress in popular estimation was 
unfortunately helped by certain administrative measures, 
taken by the Government of India, at a time coincident 
with the introduction of the reforms. It is easy to be wise 
after the event, and it is easy to see how ill advised the 
measures, which were known as the Rowlatt Bills, were. 
There is no doubt, of course, that the Government of India 
was seriously alarmed as to the growth of sedition and terror¬ 
ism. Anarchical and revolutionary crime during the war 
had been dealt with under the Indian Dora, but on the 
lapse of that measure the officials were persuaded that 
certain extrajudicial procedure was still necessary. There is 
always a tendency on the part of the official element in India 
to colour any crime or any offence with the next more vivid 
hue in the ascending degrees of seriousness or illegality. A 
harmless political meeting appears as sedition. Compara¬ 
tively harmless political sedition appears as a revolutionary 
plot, and almost any violent crime may find itself in the 
category of terrorism and political assassination. You cannot 
blame the official mind for thinking like this, for if you must 
have officials you must be prepared to excuse official 
idiosyncracies. It must be remembered they are not always 
far wrong and, when every now and again the genuine 
horror-striking political crime crops up, the officials are in 
the position of being able to remind the country that they 
foretold it. On the other hand, this complex, excellent as a 
precaution, is viewed with the greatest suspicion by the 
Indian. Any measure, which attempts to justify official 
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fears, can easily be regarded as an attack on popular liberty. 
The Indian has an unholy fear, and rightly so, of the use the 
police make of the informer or, as it is called in India, the 
approver. He likes to accuse the Government of trying to 
invent crimes ancl denounces anything he thinks to be an 
unwarrantable assumption of extraordinary powers. The 
Rowlatt Act received all these criticisms, and in addition its 
appearance was taken as full and sufficient proof of the suspi¬ 
cion, already widespread in India, that the Government of 
India, at least, was not honest about reform. 

Here is the fundamental and all-difficult problem of 
Indian political history during the last twelve or thirteen 
years. The Government asserts its fidelity to British pledges. 
It asserts its honest intention of implementing reform and 
of leading the people of India towards self-government. 
Then there is a recrudescence of terrorism or sedition. 
Immediately the Government arms itself with amazing and 
startling powers, and spasmodically indulges in a policy of 
repression. The Indian turns round and says that it is 
impossible for a Government to do the two things at the 
same time. The Government’s reply is that part of its fidelity 
to its pledges is the preservation of law and order. The 
Indian says, “You do not use ordinary law, and order daily 
becomes worse. How can you be genuine when you use such 
extraordinary and undemocratic powers?” The Congress 
capitalises the situation; the Moderates who dislike the theory 
of repression, though often secretly glad that it is being 
practised, maintain an embarrassing silence, and again and 
again the Government with a maximum amount of tactless¬ 
ness, pushes its measures through, ignoring all popular 
opinion and all popular protest. The more firm it is in the 
exercise of its extraordinary powers, the more the Indian 
turns round and proclaims that all talk about reform is 
humbug and hypocrisy. A succession of first-class political 
statesmen might possibly have avoided the worst conse¬ 
quences of this dilemma, but it is to be regretted that such a 
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succession has been conspicuous by its absence, and the 
authors and instigators of various repressive measures have 
rarely, if ever, had either the common sense or the imagina¬ 
tion to appreciate the results of their actions. It is not 
surpising then, that the passing of the Rowlatt Bill, the 
disturbances in the Punjab, and the appalling tragedy of 
Amritsar marked the beginning of the present unbridgeable 
gulf between the Congress and the Government. The 
circumstances were from the Indian point of view ripe for 
the emergence of a national leader, and this national leader 
proved to be Mr. Gandhi. The distrust he had already 
expressed about the nature of the reforms was intensified by 
the way in which British opinion in India rallied to the 
support of the somewhat impetuous General Dyer. It did 
not matter that Government attempted to remedy that dire 
blunder and that that officer’s military superiors condemned 
his action. “This,” said Gandhi and his followers, “is the 
true spirit of British rule in India,” and it was no wonder 
that his new theories of non-co-operation, passive resistance, 
and his insistence on reliance on soul force, became a popular 
cloak to conceal all the various forces of nationalism. Not 
only was Mr. Gandhi helped by the short-sighted policy of 
the central Government; he was also helped by the Treaty 
of Sevres, which provided the Indian Muslim with grievances 
with regard to the Khalifat. The Afghan War and the 
Waziristan Expedition meant that, in addition to domestic 
disturbance, the Indian Government had its hands full 
with the Frontier, and was not quite so free to consider the 
purely political aspects of national agitation. It was forced 
to take a firm line, and it was not surprising that the firm 
line produced the first non-co-operation movement. 

Congress has adopted this theory of non-co-operation with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm. It is a convenient and easy 
creed for those who cannot command any adequate force. 
Its mystical element appeals to the East, and its insistence 
on its monopoly of truth enables its practitioners to indulge 
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in a comforting sense of superiority. Gandhi as the holy man, 
as the Mahatma, as the incarnate soul of India, is no doubt 
honest about his belief in the validity of non-violence. There 
is nothing particularly new in his discovery; the only new 
factor is the large scale on which the doctrine was practised. 
Civil Disobedience and passive resistance may not provide 
much of a problem when practised by a small minority, but 
when its devotees number millions and there is, in addition, 
a still larger amount of sympathy and sentimental support, 
the problem becomes a major one. Civil Disobedience has 
not yet succeeded in India, even in its latest manifestations, 
in paralysing Government, but iL has numbed many functions 
of Government and certainly affected the economic relation¬ 
ships of India and Great Britain most adversely. The first 
non-co-operation movement was, in one way, a greater 
success than any that followed it. It had the support of the 
Muslims, and was fighting a Government unaccustomed to 
the new system of reforms and distracted with the problems 
of the North-west Frontier. It was launched with all 
Gandhi’s usual and excellent gifts of publicity. There was 
much talk about the soul, and truth, and non-violence. 
Most of the educated and propertied classes held aloof- 
realising from the start that these doctrines were bound in 
the long run to react upon themselves. They knew also that 
although Gandhi might delude himself about non-violence, 
his followers would not accept his restraints in practice and 
would speedily give the lie to their leader’s professions. 
Events proved after a considerable struggle that this section 
of opinion was right and that, as Gandhi put it himself, 
India was not ripe nor disciplined enough for practising 
Satyagraha. I am inclined to think that Gandhi’s apology, 
at the end of this first Civil Disobedience movement, was 
genuine. I think he felt that he had committed an Himalayan 
blunder, for not as yet had the intoxication of national hero- 
worship completely affected his judgment or his sincerity of 
purpose. Congress emerged from this first struggle some- 
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what damaged in prestige but stronger in many ways. An 
isolated victory is of little use when the campaign promises 
to be an endless one and when the enemy shows signs of 
learning the art of warfare with alacrity and intelligence. 
The Congress learnt its weaknesses. It learnt the defects of its 
organisation and realised especially its lack of funds. It 
learnt that the country was not ready for the full flood of a 
national movement because there was not enough knowledge, 
and if the rank and file of an army do not know for what 
exactly they are fighting it cannot be expected that they will 
for long preserve their enthusiasm. For the moment the 
Moderate element in the country had outmanoeuvred 
Gandhi-ism, for, indeed, it was with the help of the Moderates 
that Civil Disobedience had been defeated and its leaders 
thrown into gaol. The first move, therefore, on the part of 
the leaders who controlled the Congress while Gandhi was 
in gaol, and then while free and expiating his offences, was 
to put the Moderates in the wrong in the eyes of the country 
and wait for another opportunity to challenge the Govern¬ 
ment. They were helped on in their programme as usual by 
the Government of India itself. The changing governments 
in England introduced new influences at the India Office 
and the official classes in India imagined that they had once 
and for all successfully dealt with an ugly movement. These 
rulers immediately found the presence of the Moderates 
irksome in the innermost recesses of Government and as 
the result of quiet pressure it was not long before practically 
every Moderate of note was sulking in retirement, but not 
harmless resignation, the reforms were being worked by 
second-rate Indians, unhonoured and not respected by their 
countrymen, and the way was clear for the G. R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru experiment of facing the Government in the 
Chambers, which the Congress had previously condemned, 
and conducting there a valuable programme of publicity 
’neath the shadow of the reforms. 

Outside Delhi and the provincial capitals, Congress 
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propaganda proceeded apace. Gandhi began to stir again 
and began to preach his doctrines and to collect purses from, 
all over India. In the mind of Motilal there was, I think, a 
courageous and far-sighted policy. He saw that the Congress 
would only succeed when it had united and satisfied the 
minorities and possessed a definite clear-cut programme. 
Meanwhile he was disciplining his Assembly followers and 
learning the Parliamentary side of politics in a strikingly 
rapid manner. Tentative measures to speed up the reforms 
and to press the Government for further concessions produced 
little or nothing. The Muddiman Committee which inquired 
into the working of the reforms split into a majority and 
minority report. Muddiman, while the reports were being 
written, heard the news of Lord Birkenhead’s appointment 
asSecretaryof State for India. Cynically he approached Sapru 
who was organising the Minority Report. “Well, Sapru,” he 
is reported to have said, “my friends are in now and yours are 
out. Why waste time writing your report?” The general 
feeling and reaction in India backed up Muddiman’s realism. 
Nothing could be done but wait for an opportunity. The 
opportunity came in a curious way. Lord Birkenhead and 
the Conservative administration ignored the understanding 
that had existed between Whitehall and Delhi with regard 
to the composition of the Statutory Commission. The 
Government, with the concurrence of the Liberals and the 
Labour Party, appointed an All-White Commission, and 
further insulted India by giving Sir John Simon a team of 
Parliamentary mediocrities. Replying to Indian criticism 
and to the threat of a boycott Lord Birkenhead challenged 
India to produce an alternative scheme, a reasoned and 
rational plan and a workable constitution. The result was 
what is known as the Nehru Report, which was produced 
by a Committee of the All Parties’ Conference and which 
was a judicious combination of what India would like the 
future constitution to be and what India knew the constitu¬ 
tion would have to be. On this committee Congress repre- 
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sentalives worked side by side with Sikhs, with Muslims, and 
with Liberals. Most of the work was done in Allahabad 
under the direction and control of that supremely able 
constitutional lawyer, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The report, if 
not strikingly brilliant, was a most suggestive and illuminat¬ 
ing bit of woik. It sketched a constitution within the four 
walls of the British Commonwealth. It was reasonable about 
defence. It was sensible about Minorities and it was tender 
towards European susceptibilities. It possessed gaps, 
notably its handling of the financial side of the problem, 
and even its general conclusions were tentative, because it 
left the way open, without in any way dealing with the issue, 
for Federation. Unluckily Motilal Nehru killed his own 
report by quarrelling with some of the Muslim representa¬ 
tives who would not agree to his autocracy. The Report, 
though given the support of Congress for a certain time— 
Motilal achieved an immense personal triumph in securing 
the consent of Gandhi and the Congress at Calcutta at 
Christmas, 1928—was not understood by the rank and file 
of the Congress and even in his own household Motilal 
Nehru met opposition from his son. When the Nehru Report 
was adopted by the All Parties Conference at Lucknow, 
in the summer of 1928, Jawaharlal sounded a note of dissent 
and registered his belief in complete independence. Nor 
was there much propaganda in the country on behalf of 
the scheme. The popular catchword at the time was 
“Dominion Status with safeguards,” and as few people 
could define either the Status or the Safeguards, and 
fewer still had read or studied the Nehru Report, little 
material progress was registered in support of constitutional 
evolution. 

Meanwhile Sir John Simon and his friends were touring 
the country listening to official evidence and the advocacy of 
special claims. Hardly a single Indian leader of repute, or 
possessing the confidence of the people, appeared before the 
Commission. It was plain even to the authorities at Delhi 
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that national opinion would have nothing to do with 
Simon’s conclusions. They were strangled before they were 
born and the official world began somewhat belatedly to sec 
its mistakes. From this moment Lord Irwin, the conciliator, 
entered the field and took charge of negotiations which 
eventually resulted in the Round Table Conference. His 
activities will be more properly described when I deal with 
the Liberals and the Moderates. It is sufficient here to 
point out that all through the Nehru Report, all during the 
Viceregal negotiations, what was really being attempted was 
the pacification of Congress and the uniting of the various 
elements of national feeling in support of a sane practical 
programme. Congress was perpetually being wooed and 
Congress proved herself to be an experienced coquette. 
The more she was wooed, the more important did she 
believe she was. Every step, every approach, became in 
Congress propaganda a glorification of Lhe one and only 
party capable of representing the Indian people. It was 
explained to all concerned that a large measure of Congress 
support was essential to the success of any middle plan. It 
was recognised, of course, that the Independence Party was 
growing more powerful and that the Youth League and 
similar activities were bound eventually to break off. It was 
felt that it was possible to divide Congress forces with an 
overwhelming majority on the side of co-operation. 

For some time I am certain that Motilal Nehru and other 
Congress leaders were sincere in the secret support they gave 
to the proposals that were put up to them. I am convinced 
that Motilal Nehru was sincere up to the middle of December, 
1929, and that only when he was faced with the possible 
isolation of his son and the likelihood of a defeat at the 
Lahore Congress did he reject the path along which Sapru 
and others had been attempting to lead him. So skilfully 
did Congress leaders play their cards that it was possible for 
them to convince their followers, after Lahore, that the year 
of grace that had been given to the British Government, at 
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Calcutta, had elapsed without producing anything worthy of 
consideration, Gandhi was able to tell his countrymen that 
he went to sleep on the night of December 31st believing in 
Dominion Status and that he woke up on the morning of 
January 1st, 1930, an “Independence-wallah.” It was little 
use pointing to the absurdity of this nocturnal transforma¬ 
tion. It was a dramatic and a logical declaration which 
proved to be in accord with the inchoate desires of the 
majority of the rank and file of the Congress. 

It is possible, of course, to put a more sinister interpretation 
on these proceedings. It is possible to accuse the Congress 
leaders of determined and deliberate treachery. It is possible 
to suggest that they carried on with their old game of using 
the Moderates to extract concession after concession from 
the British Government and then, basking in the enhanced 
glory of such concessions, to abandon both the Moderates 
and the Government, and with increased prestige rally even 
more of their countrymen to the national flag. It is possible 
to argue that Motilal and Gandhi and Jawaharlal had a very 
clear and definite understanding as to how all these Viceregal 
conversations and negotiations were to be used for the benefit 
of the Congress cause. Such indeed, I know, is the interpreta¬ 
tion placed upon these events by some of the most distin¬ 
guished and the most honourable Indian leaders besides 
some of the more realistic of Government officials. There 
is a good deal to be said for their point of view, and the full 
truth will never be known until the full history of those 
days is told by an impartial and well-informed recorder of 
events, with access to Congress documents. In any case, the 
result was, from the Congress point of view, a justifiable 
triumph. Gandhi, with his customary astuteness, saw that 
the time had come to revive Civil Disobedience. The 
Government was in a mood for conciliation. The Moderates 
were discouraged and unpopular. Lord Irwin’s actions had 
already given a hint that the Simon Report due some time 
in 1930 would be considered inadequate. The Congress was 
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able to pose as the one body in the country that was not being 
taken in by vague promises and empty pledges. It felt that 
the Government would bereluctantto strike, and so endanger 
all its attempts at a settlement. Gandhi retired to the 
Ashram, sent a couple of lengthy rambling epistles to Lord 
Irwin, invented the breaking of the Salt Law, and eventually 
proceeded by advertised stages on his march to the sea. 
Every step he took was given nation-wide publicity. The 
official world stood by heaping ridicule upon the little 
gentleman’s programme and prophesying complete failure. 
Some discerning minds in the country warned the Govern¬ 
ment as to what was going to happen. The supineness of the 
Bombay Government in whose territory the campaign was 
being mainly directed passed all understanding. Day after 
day nothing was done except for one or two arrests, notably 
the imprisonment of Sirdar Patel. Attended by a large 
crowd of special correspondents from all over the world, 
Gandhi proceeded slowly and at his ease, daily preaching 
the destruction of Government, as by law established, and 
daily getting nearer the brine-encrusted mud flats of Dandi. 
There one morning, in a scene of Biblical simplicity, and 
surpassing dignity, surrounded by his few chosen followers 
he waded out through pools left by a receding tide and, 
lifting in his hand a piece of mud, said, “I have broken the 
Salt Law,” Simple? Yes! Ludicrous? Perhaps—if viewed 
from the wrong end of a telescope in Delhi, but immensely 
symbolic. The scene was flashed round India and to the far 
corners of the world. The Holy Man of India, the saintly 
ascetic, the believer in the triumph of Ahimsa over the 
bayonet, once more had defied the all-powerful British 
Government and had raised the Congress banner in a fresh 
struggle against alien rule. 

The years of preparation were over; the years of organisa¬ 
tion and propaganda were called upon to bear fruit; and 
indomitable, immensely courageous, fanatically confident, 
Gandhi became the figurehead of a collection of both 
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disciplined and undisciplined forces, which were to trans¬ 
form Congress from a constructive or potentially constructive 
organisation into an attempted autocracy, destructive, 
revolutionary, and inimical, both to the dreams of its 
founders and to the hopes of those who had tried to make 
from it a solid, organised, basis for a new India. 
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THE DISORDER OF CONGRESS 

Looking back upon the history of those troubled months in 
1930 it is perhaps unfair to blame the Government of India 
too severely for the speed and the intensity with which the 
Civil Disobedience movement grew. They had, it is true, 
committed a grave initial mistake by completely under¬ 
estimating the strength of the national feeling which Gandhi 
could arouse, and this initial mistake was never caught up. 
The movement was always ahead of the Government, in 
the sense that Congress activity was capable, for nearly a 
year, of providing fresh opportunities for demonstration, 
and fresh opportunities for embarrassing the authorities. 
With the Round Table. Conference scheduled for the autumn 
of the year it was natural that both the Labour Government 
and Lord Irwin should proceed with their repressive 
measures slowly and cautiously. They had always to keep an 
eye on some of the shyer elements of probable co-operators. 
The Indian moderate is a tender plant, susceptible to every 
wind of popular feeling. If repressive measures had been 
adopted with the vigour and rigour of the Willingdon 
regime, it is tolerably certain that many of the men who did 
go to London eventually would not have dared to have made 
the journey. As it was, the Round Table Conference dele¬ 
gates were covered with calumny and abuse. During these 
months too, the Home Government gave a display of un¬ 
certainty and hesitancy which was quickly perceived and 
taken advantage of by the Congress. For long no word of 
encouragement to sane opinion came from Whitehall or 
from St. Stephens. The mills of the Indian Office were 
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grinding with more than ordinary slowness. The die-hard 
Press in Great Britain, completely misunderstanding the 
nature of the problem with which Lord Irwin was faced, was 
clamouring for his recall and denouncing his weakness. 
Lord Irwin himself was torn between his sense of duty to his 
colleagues and to his administration, and by his higher 
feelings which inspired his desire for conciliation. As 
Ordinance after Ordinance appeared one could delect 
almost a note of apology in the Viceregal preambles. It was 
recognised that order had to be maintained, but if the result 
of countless lathi charges was to be the failure of the Con¬ 
ference method, what was the ultimate benefit cither to India 
or to Great Britain? 

As one who carefully and closely followed the events of 
1930 on the spot, I musL testify to a most sincere admiration 
for the way in which Lord Irwin kept an even keel. It is a 
curious testimony to the respect and admiration which he in¬ 
spired in the Indian nation that he was rarely personally 
blamed for his Ordinances. The Indian somehow managed 
to keep the vision of a sincere and just Lord Irwin distinct 
from the Governor-General who issued extra-legal pro¬ 
nouncements. For the latter, the administration was held to 
be responsible and Lord Irwin, the conciliator, was credited 
with playing a lonely and difficult hand. The Congress was 
quick to take advantage of the difficulties of the dual policy. 
The human side of Lord Irwin was appealed to by stories 
of lathi beatings; “how could the man be genuine," said the 
Congress agitator—himself really believing that he was genu¬ 
ine—-“when the police are allowed to crack the heads of un¬ 
resisting Salyagrahis?” Every move that was made, right 
up till the end of September, to persuade the Congress to go 
to London was taken as evidence, not of the reasonableness 
of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, but as evidence 
of the overwhelming strength and dominant position of 
Gandhi’s organisation. 

I have described the Congress as a grave danger to India, 
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and this description will doubtless fill the defenders, admirers 
and followers of that movement with considerable anger. 
There is no escaping from this conclusion. The Congress has 
developed in the last two years a collection of political 
theories, which, if admitted to be true and allowed to 
develop, must result in chaos and disintegration. The first 
claim made by Congress which must be energetically disputed 
is its claim to represent the whole of the Indian peoples. 
Congress does not by a very long chalk represent a majority 
of the nation. It is quite true that the general spirit of the 
Congress cause—self-government for India—is undoubtedly 
the belief of most Indians. It is a sentimental support which 
too often takes the line of least resistance, and supports the 
Congress because there is no other alternative, no other 
visible organised body to give the lead. Congress is popular 
because Congress is there, and the only alternative is support 
of the Government. Congress is well organised and has 
invented certain weapons in its own defence which make the 
somewhat weak-kneed and somewhat spineless Indian 
nationalist acquiesce in rather than agree with its theories. 
Under Gandhi’s tutelage, the Congress has learnt the value 
of publicity. It claims the monopoly of true patriotism and 
he who dares oppose it is described as a traitor, or what is 
worse, as a man who seeks to curry favour with the powers 
that be. In the big towns Congress undoubtedly has made 
considerable progress since the beginning of 1930. Its habit 
of declaring countless and endless hartals; its multitudinous 
processions and celebrations; its flag-saluting ceremonies, 
and its symbolic but utterly useless demonstrations of salt 
making, focussed the attention of the mob and won many 
adherents. People saw every day an elaborately staged 
conflict with the authorities. They witnessed the harassed 
and embarrassed police forces chasing an unruly mob 
round salt pans, beating, with the fury of despair, fanatical 
civil disobedience-wallahs, and the general impression that 
was left on the mind of the average Indian was that the 
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authorities were undertaking an impossible task, and, in the 
attempt, were making themselves rather ridiculous. In 
Bombay, for example, every afternoon police vans would 
drive clown the main streets and collect a batch of picketers. 
The ever-present crowd could surge around and cheer. 
There would be perhaps a lathi charge and a few broken 
heads. Within a few seconds fresh picketers had appeared 
and if the police were energetic the process of arrests and a 
charge was repeated. In the evenings groups from the 
multitude who had watched this ridiculous scene gathered 
everywhere to discuss current events. In the billiard room 
at the Wiliingdon Club; in the lounge of the Taj Mahal 
hotel, and in the meanest and dirtiesL of the bazaars, there 
was the same excited, satisfied gossip. Somehow the senti¬ 
mental spectators found satisfaction in seeing their country¬ 
men knocked about and arrested. Every lathi blow produced 
a dozen converts. At all these demonstrations there were 
hordes of volunteer ambulance workers with some of the 
most prominent doctors of Bombay standing by to render 
first aid. After every lathi charge scores of cars, with about a 
dozen first aid workers in attendance on one “victim of 
police brutality,” would drive away with much hooting of 
horns amid great cheering. The Congress hospital became a 
huge propaganda centre. Those who were seriously injured 
or could show anything in the nature of an ugly bruise or a 
broken limb were kept as prize exhibits for the benefit of a 
host of tender-hearted visitors. At the end of a typical day 
of conflict the Congress would solemnly issue a casualty list 
of many hundreds and if you believed what the Congress 
said you would get the definite impression that the Bori 
Bunder was a mass of mangled corpses. There were quite 
a number of serious injuries. There were definite cases where 
policemen, and especially the European and Eurasian 
sergeants, hit again and again with a fury that was almost 
maniacal. But there was another side to these proceedings 
which must also be told. 
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I have myself been able to convict the Congress of deliber¬ 
ate lying. I have examined, in company with a Government 
official, more than one series of allegations against the 
police. These, at least, proved to be completely untrue, and 
my announcement as to the falsiLy of the charges aroused an 
anger which was not entirely woithy of Gandhi’s fellow 
seekers after truth. I have stood within a few feet of a 
charged crowd. I have seen men who have not been within 
yards of a lathi fall on the ground and cry out that they had 
been hurt. I have seen them plastered indiscriminately with 
iodine, rushed on to a stretcher and driven away accom¬ 
panied by roars of sympathetic cheers. I have actually seen 
a harmless spectator of a lathi charge seized by the over- 
zealous volunteer ambulance workers and held down on a 
stretcher kicking and struggling and protesting his innocence 
of hurt, while an eminent Parsi doctor bound up his head 
and arm. It was, in fact, a new game, and the Indian took 
to the whole thing with enormous zest. The Government 
moving ponderously and with immense seriousness, could 
not deal with the situation. By the time the officials had 
answered a ludicrous and false charge with a complete lack 
of humour, a real incident had occurred which immediately 
stamped the current “dementis” as prejudiced and biassed. 
The Government had no counter-propaganda and displayed 
no imagination in dealing with the problem. Congress 
popularity grew tremendously because there was nothing 
to stop it. Whenever things showed signs of dying down 
some energetic official would decide to apply some almost 
forgotten ordinance. The Congress would take up the 
challenge with zest and the game would proceed. Officials 
talked complacently about prestige and law and order. They 
pointed proudly to the fifty and sixty odd thousand who were 
in gaol. Congress, subsidised by the rich Bombay and 
Ahmedabad merchants, found it easy to procure any number 
of police victims at eight annas a day when the martyrdom of 
patriotic imprisonment was a popular and financial asset. 
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I do not know whether Gandhi, who was then conducting 
his evasive and rambling conversations with Sapru and 
Jayakar in Yeravda gaol, ever knew of the travesty of his 
doctrines that was being practised by his followers. Remem¬ 
ber, all this was being done in Gandhi’s name. It was all the 
practice of non-violence and Ahimsa. This was the result of 
his call to the nation. These were the disciplined, self- 
sacrificing volunteers who had left kith and kin to follow all 
for India’s sake—-at eight annas a day. It was the most 
organised, hypocritical nonsense that I have ever been 
privileged to witness. And yet it served its purpose, and aided 
and helped by the immobility, if not stupidity, of the official 
classes it flourished amazingly. There was something Irish 
about it all. It was a perpetual teasing of the Government, 
continued annoyance and a flaunting of offensive methods 
with which the Government could not deal. It was as if an 
elephant was being attacked by a myriad of mosquitoes. 
Every now and again the elephant would get really annoyed 
and some mosquitoes would get hurt; but on the whole it was 
pathetic to see the gigantic, unwieldy beast, fuming and 
fretting, stamping and snorting, baffled and puzzled by its 
opponents. While all this was going on there were countless 
millions in India sitting back and enjoying the spectacle. 
The fundamental unpopularity of British rule produced a 
feeling of satisfaction when its embarrassment became so 
visible. It was no wonder that Congress’s head became 
swollen, not with police blows, but with conceit and that it 
proceeded to put forward the altogether extravagant and 
exaggerated claim to speak with one voice for the whole of 
India. It was a claim founded on some elements of truth, 
but equally on misrepresentation, exaggeration, and as I 
again state, deliberate lying. 

One of the first visible results of this new swollen-headecl 
Congress was the emergence of a political theory which 
caused much alarm among the many small non-Congress 
organisations in the country. The theory was that Congress 
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possessed the whole truth about the political situation and 
that every other variant, every other theory, was wrong. 
Congress became autocratic and expected the whole of India 
to dance to its tune. Not only did it advance this claim in 
theory but it exercised it in practice. When a hartal was 
declared for the arrest of some lesser known Congress leader 
all shops had to close. If there were certain Muslims who did 
not want to close their shops, they and their families were 
subjected to constant annoyance, a social boycott, and very 
often actual violence. There is no question but that the 
dreadful Gawnpore riot broke out because the Hindu- 
dominated Congress party there resented the action of the 
Muslims in not paying tribute to the memory of that 
“martyred” murderer, Bhagat Singh. Loyal officials, 
especially in the subordinate grades, were subjected to social 
ostracism by their countrymen. Again and again this was 
denied by responsible Congress leaders, who were becoming 
a trifle afraid of the extent to which the movement was 
departing from Gandhi’s theories, but the fact remains that 
this social boycott was extensively practised and was a 
powerful weapon in Congress hands. Anyone who differed 
from the Congress was taboo; respected and honoured 
leaders in Indian political life were sneered at and decried. 
Most of them displayed a minimum amount of courage under 
the circumstances and slunk about in well-preserved silence. 
They may have had some excuse for this for in some cases, of 
which I have personal knowledge, their lives were threatened; 
and if not threatened, they and their families and servants 
were exposed to an immense amount of insult and humilia¬ 
tion. Congress was helped in its assertion of this new auto¬ 
cracy by the almost complete absence of what might be called 
healthy public opinion in India. The only section of the 
community that put up any fight at all against these Congress 
claims was the Muslim. The organised Muslim refused to 
lake part in Civil Disobedience. His able and astute leaders 
saw perfectly well that Congress was bound to put itself in the 
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wrong and that by remaining aloof from the movement the 
rival community would gain credit. Not that there was an 
unanimous abstention on the part of the Muslim rank and 
hie. Far from it. In some parts of the country the Muslim 
was as active in his embarrassment of the Government as the 
Hindu member of the Congress. The Red Shirt movement 
and a considerable amount of unrest in the Punjab proved 
that Congress propaganda was skilful enough to take 
advantage of every kind of discontent. The Peshawar 
shootings were used to flame frontier discontent and there 
is no doubt but that Congress representatives were actively 
intriguing with the tribesmen, ever ready for an opportunity 
for trouble. The name of Gandhi was actually accepted by 
the Afridi and the Pathan as representing a holy man, and I 
once heard Pundit Malaviya, who could not be accused of 
any too generous a tolerance for the Pathan, say that he now 
recognised that gentleman as a brother, and that he was 
going to pray earnestly for forgiveness for everything that he 
had said about him in the past. 

India is a country where the more you say a thing with 
conviction the more people will believe in you. Gandhi 
knows this secret and the Congress speedily learnt it, too. 
Within a few months after the beginning of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement of 1930 the claim of Congress to be 
autocratic had spread to a most alarming and disconcerting 
degree and was certainly the creed of all the more vocal 
elements of the country. It mattered nothing that more 
sensible people pointed out that the Congress programme was 
purely destructive and led nowhere. It mattered little that 
the Congress had no practical solution for any problem 
constitutional, social, or economic. No one cared if Congress 
proved itself unable to solve the communal problem, or to 
satisfy the depressed classes. There were still riots at the holy 
places in Nasik, and the untouchable’s shadow in the South 
of India was not allowed to pollute the path of the most 
nationally minded Brahmin. Katherine Mayo’s bitter 
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indictment might force a Pundit Malaviya, the orthodox of 
the orthodox, to asseverate publicly that the untouchable 
was his brother, and even to address public meetings com¬ 
posed of these outcasts, and to shake them by the hand. But 
a few hours later he would purify himself in the Ganges, and 
Gandhi would merely continue to utter platitudes about a 
social evil. No one cared, too, if Congress had no solution for 
the Defence problem, for the question of relationships with 
Indian States, or for a reasonable method of handling 
India’s financial obligations. All sense of proportion, all 
sense of construction, all sense of real political values was 
submerged in a wild, uncontrollable surge of national 
spirit, the despair alike of the Government and those few 
Indians who kept their heads. “The Congress, right or 
wrong,” was the popular motto, and the Congress accord¬ 
ingly thrived. 

The kernel of the Congress position was and is Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. To Gandhi it is the right of the individual to 
express his moral dissatisfaction with the Government of the 
time. The Government is described as something evil, 
something Satanic, and it is the duty of any one who thinks 
this to dissociate himself completely from all its activities. 
Gandhi, therefore, called upon the Indian not to pay taxes, 
especially the land revenue, to ignore the salt monopoly, 
civilly to disobey all extraordinary laws and Ordinances, to 
shun the Law Courts, and to abstain from attendance at 
Government-maintained schools and colleges. In fairness to 
Gandhi, it must be admitted that when he restarted his 
campaign in the early months of 1930 he knew perfectly well 
that the country was not ripe for his idealistic teaching. 
Accordingly he attempted to limit participation in Civil 
Disobedience to disciplined volunteers, who had undergone 
some kind of mysterious preparation, composed of much 
prayer and fasting. Remembering how in his previous effort 
his countrymen had still indulged in their major passion for 
litigation and how his attempt to boycott schools and 
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colleges had failed, he did not at fiist insist upon a rigorous 
and universal obedience to his doctrines. He contented 
himself for a time with withdrawing co-operation from and 
participation in the Councils and the Legislative Assembly. 
But, gradually, he began to forget his preliminary self- 
restraint and perhaps under the pressure of his followers 
allowed a more wholesale advocacy of non-co-operation. 
Congressmen and their sympathisers flooded the Congress 
Press with letters of resignation, full of mixed metaphor, 
mixed motive, and muddled patriotism. Motilal Nehru 
called upon the members of the legal profession to abandon 
their practices and to cast away their briefs, although some¬ 
what absenlmindeclly and inconsistently, he continued to 
appear himself in a case paid so generously that the mouths 
of his most devoted legal friends watered appreciatively. 
There were some lawyers who withdrew from the High 
Courts and courted imprisonment. It was inspiring to some, 
no doubt, to hear these khadclar-clad advocates refusing to 
acknowledge a British tribunal although they had amassed 
fortunes by practising before such seats of iniquity. The 
height of hypocrisy, I think, was reached by one eminent 
Bombay Congressman who, having denounced any and every 
form of British justice, the day after the Delhi Pact returned 
to his lucrative practice in the Bombay High Court! There 
were countless examples of this curious casuistry, but more 
serious observers of the movement gave their attention to 
its deeper repercussions. If Civil Disobedience be the 
inalienable right of the citizen of a state, then it does not 
matter what form of government exists; it does not matter 
if it is an Indian government or a Congress government; 
the Gandhi in the country reserves to himself the right of 
disobeying the will of the majority, and defying the law of 
the land. Gandhi himself admits this. In one of the lighter 
moments of the Sapru-Jayakar talks in gaol with the Con¬ 
gress leader, Sapru was urging him to leave the question of 
Prohibition—for which cause, by the way, Motilal Nehru 
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displayed no great enthusiasm—to the future, when the 
Indian possessed the right of making his own laws. “And 
even then,” said Sapru, “when you have got your own 
government, what are you going to do if it does not accept 
prohibition?” “I shall declare Civil Disobedience against 
them,” declared the incorrigible saint. It docs not require 
much detailed examination of this mentality to see its essen¬ 
tial barrenness and aridness. II you once teach Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, you are plucking up the roots of the State, and 
planting, if not dragon’s teeth, at least milk teeth. You 
cannot accept any theory of Government which includes 
the right of any fanatic, for any curious cause, to proclaim 
that Government’s essential evilness, and the sacred duty of 
its subjects to practise Civil Disobedience. It may be a 
useful and embarrassing weapon against the British Govern¬ 
ment, but it is criminal weakness to teach such a theory to 
millions of illiterate, uneducated, peasants who are much 
more attracted by the advice not to pay taxes than by the 
moral grandeur supposed to attend this assertion of what you 
believe to be true. 

Civil Disobedience may start with Gandhi as a kind of 
spiritual exercise. It ends up, with most people, as being a 
very convenient method of evading the obligations of 
citizenship. Take, for example, the way in which the 
Congress took advantage of the economic depression as 
applied to the agricultural products of India. There is no 
doubt but that the peasants were having a difficult time. 
Prices almost touched a record low level, and, though the 
ryot was well fed, he had no money and nothing to spare for 
refurbishing his few needs. Civil Disobedience came along 
with a denunciation of the land revenue. In the United 
provinces, especially, the doctrine of a “No-Rent” campaign 
was energetically preached by Congress agitators in very 
nearly every village. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party, in preparing the ground, had done its work 
well, and the new doctrine spread like wild-fire. It is to be 
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noted that the Congress has always attempted to differentiate 
between this agrarian campaign and the official programme 
of the Working Committee. Why it should have affected 
this conceit I cannot say, for anybody who has any knowledge 
at all of the United Provinces knows that this agrarian 
movement is Congress and nothing but the Congress. The 
No-Rent campaign was a most pleasant and agreeable 
political creed for the peasants. Nor did they stop at only 
holding these views. Jawaharlal Nehru has been gardually 
developing a communistic theory, based mainly on a 
three-day visit to Russia and an instinctive sense of rebellion 
which proposes to deny to any landlord, whoever he may be, 
any rights of property whatsoever. A few days after the Delhi 
Pact was signed Jawaharlal delivered a speech at Lucknow 
in which he warned the landowners of Oudh that their time 
was short, and that unless they surrendered their property to 
the people and abdicated they would have to submit to a 
summary trial and judgment at the hands of the sovereign 
people, 1 hold no brief for the average talukdar of Oudh. 
That class of landlord contains some of the worst rascals in 
the world, but it is impossible either to reconcile Jawaharlal’s 
threat with Gandhi’s agreement with Lord Irwin, or to fit 
such a threat into any state of society, except that belonging 
to the preliminary and introductory orgies of a Bolshevik 
regime. “No-Rent” soon became the same as “no property,” 
and the curious and interesting spectacle was to be witnessed 
of a Congress, financed by capitalists, preaching the abolition 
of property and practically any form of wealth. It may have 
been that the industrial mind of Bombay was not in touch 
with the realities of the countryside. Those crafty cotton 
merchants both at Bombay and Ahmedabad supported the 
Congress with one aim and one aim only. They liked the 
boycott of British goods. They conveniently forgot Gandhi’s 
many denunciations of mill-made cloth and his advocacy of 
khaddar. They knew perfectly well the economics of hand 
spinning were inadequate to the normal demands of the 
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people, and on a wave of popular feeling they refitted their 
mills, scrambled for the trade Great Britain was losing, and 
when they could not make enough to supply the ordinary 
needs of the country, they imported low-priced, Japanese- 
made, Gandhi caps. It was a long cry to the Ganges plain, to 
where bands of unruly hysterical peasants were threatening 
their landlords and checi'fully practising the self-denial of not 
paying rent. What was exactly in Lhe minds of the Congress 
financiers has never been yet made quite plain, but they 
have gone on quite consistent in their support, and during 
the last Round Table Conference the most dangerous source 
of advice, that was always at Gandhi’s right hand, was that 
of a millionaire Marwari merchant, who violently denounced 
the linking of the rupee with the pound, while some firms 
made large profits exporting bullion to Great Britain. 
Perhaps these men think that they will be able to control 
the forces with which they are now working. Perhaps they 
think that in return for their “patriotism” they will be 
forgiven their sins of amassing much money. Perhaps they 
think that the “have-nots” of India will, in their moment 
of triumph, differentiate between the zemindars of Bihar and 
the mill-owners of Ahmcdabad. I am certain they are 
making a tremendous mistake, and if any confirmation is 
wanted I advise a visit by an impartial observer to this 
Gujerat manufacturing town. It contains housing condi¬ 
tions which are a disgrace even to India. The official 
report on the state of affairs in the town is disgusting and 
horrible reading. Whole families ore living in one room, in 
filth, with inadequate sanitary arrangements and a minimum 
water supply. Conditions are even worse than the worst 
mill area in Bombay and that, believe me, is saying some¬ 
thing. This short-sighted, selfish, money-grabbing, bania 
policy is doomed sooner or later to a violent end. It may 
serve the purpose of the Congress now to make use of both 
worlds. Gandhi may be able to square his conscience, 
secure in the support of millionaires’ money bags, and the 
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cheers of a discontented peasantry. But it is a combination 
which cannot last for long and is certain to end in a severe 
capital and labour struggle. 

When the Civil Disobedience movement was relaunched 
the few people who raised their voices against it emphasised 
another serious danger. Gandhi himself believes that his 
movement should be non-violent. Everybody in India with 
any political sense told him that it would never remain non¬ 
violent. They pointed out that he was loosing and en¬ 
couraging forces which, when told that it was a moral duty 
to break the law, would proceed in many other ways to take 
the law into their own hands. Many factors contributed to 
the success of this prophecy. To begin with there were many 
people in the Congress itself who only paid lip service to the 
doctrine of non-violence and only adopted it because of 
Gandhi’s personal prestige and because it was more expedient 
so to do. The young men in the Congress openly laughed at 
Gandhi’s saint-like pose. This section of the Congress is not 
confined to the believers in terrorism. There are many 
young men who follow Jawaharlal’s lead in thinking that 
there is something humiliating and slavelike about non¬ 
violence. Jawaharlal himself has admitted that he will only 
agree to non-violence as long as it is necessary, and that 
immediately he sees his countrymen fit for a violent revolu¬ 
tion he will abandon the present official Congress creed. 
Then, too, there has been the sensitiveness of Congress to 
opposition and criticism. According to Gandhi such opposi¬ 
tion and criticism should be wooed and won by love. How 
any man in his senses could honestly believe that a mass 
movement would remain faithful to this Indian version of 
the Sermon on the Mount passes comprehension. Picketing, 
for instance, departed in practice very far from the sermons 
of the Mahatma. People were supposed to offer no violence 
but merely to murmur in a gentle fashion outside an offending 
shop, “Boycott British Goods.” The mild picketer of the 
toddy shop, according to Gandhi, was only to deliver a few 
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moral admonitions. In practice the whole thing was very 
different. The hired volunteers who undertook so much of 
the picketing knew little of philosophical Gandhi-ism. The 
owners of shops which were being picketed knew less ancl 
cared less. Customers objected to the barrier of human bodies 
which interfered with their freedom of action. Congress 
officials hated to see their displays marred by the non- 
co-operator., and the shop that refused to put up its shutters. 
There were eonsecpiently hundreds of incidents which ended 
in broken heads, brawls and riots. Not every Muslim, not 
every non-believer in the Congress creed, could treat the 
picketer with the supreme tact of one British soldier who 
earned immortality. It is related that at one station the 
soldiers were warned that they were to treat the picketers, 
and especially the women picketers, with the utmost courtesy 
and consideration and do their best to avoid any unpleasant 
conflict. With these admonitions fresh in mind, this genius 
approached a foreign cloth shop. An Indian woman urged 
him not to go inside. He moved to the left. She moved also, 
and they dodged about at the cloor for some minutes. Seeing 
that he was determined to enter she then Jay down across the 
threshold hoping that not even the brutal British soldiery 
would step over her recumbent body. For a moment, 
and for a moment only, the soldier was nonplussed, and then 
he saw there was but one thing to do, and he lay down 
beside her. The picketer fled in confusion; her creed was not 
equal to this emergency. I must record that Gandhi himself 
was intensely amused when he heard this incident. Not 
always, however, was there such a peaceful issue to this 
interference with the right to trade. Muslim cloth shop¬ 
keepers often took the law into their own hands, beat up the 
picketers, and incurred reprisals. Toddy shopkeepers did the 
same with the result that there was perpetual friction and 
thousands of cases of violence. In every town in India there 
is an element of hooliganism. The Civil Disobedience 
campaign was the opportunity of these badmashes. They hung 
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On to the outskirts of Congress processions. They waited 
hopefully for the riot, taking their fill from any subsequent 
looting. Protected by their Gandhi cap, they claimed the 
normal attentions of the police as an offensive against the 
national movement. If one of these bad characters became 
the victim of police attention he was immediately proclaimed 
a Congress hero and a martyr for patriotism. All the un¬ 
disciplined elements of society—and there are many of them 
in India—rejoiced in the opportunities that were afforded 
them, and under the cloak of Civil Disobedience violent 
crime flourished and increased. The police were so much 
occupied dealing with political disturbances that much of 
their ordinary preventive work had to suffer. The pro¬ 
tection of life and property became less secure and in some 
districts the bad characters—-the dacoits—flourished 
amazingly. One could see with one’s own eyes the disinte¬ 
gration of society. The ordinary criminal could not be too 
severely blamed for breaking the law, when defiance of some 
laws was held to be the highest form of patriotism. The 
movement spread far beyond the limits of the organised 
Congress and degenerated very far from the campaign orders 
of responsible Congress leaders. Civil Disobedience got out 
of hand and the disappearance into gaol of Congress leaders 
who had, or who may have had, some sense of responsibility 
meant the appearance of an unbroken chain of irresponsible, 
youthful, hot-headed, embittered, local war dictators, full of 
racial hatred, ignorant and fanatical. It is impossible to 
relieve Gandhi of the responsibility for these results and 
Congress, as an organised political body, must take the 
blame for the spirit of lawlessness which it fostered. It was 
no wonder that when, in 1931, Gandhi eventually signed his 
agreement with the Viceroy his surrender—for that was 
what it really was—was greeted with the furious anger of 
most of his followers. They could not understand that 
Gandhi’s Pact was in effect the rehabilitation of the Congress 
as a respectable organisation. To them it meant the end 
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moral admonitions. In practice the whole thing was very 
different. The hired volunteers who undertook so much of 
the picketing knew little of philosophical Gandhi-ism. The 
owners of shops which were being picketed knew less and 
cared less. Customers objected to the barrier of human bodies 
which interfered with their freedom of action. Congress 
officials hated to sec their displays marred by the non¬ 
co-operator, and the shop that refused to put up its shutters. 
There were consequently hundreds of incidents which ended 
in broken heads, brawls and riots. Not every Muslim, not 
every non-believer in the Congress creed, could treat the 
picketer with the supreme tact of one British soldier who 
earned immortality. It is related that at one station the 
soldiers were warned that they were to treat the picketers, 
and especially the women picketers, with the utmost courtesy 
and consideration and do their best to avoid any unpleasant 
conflict. With these admonitions fresh in mind, this genius 
approached a foreign cloth shop. An Indian woman urged 
him not to go inside. He moved to the left. She moved also, 
and they doclgecl about at the door for some minutes. Seeing 
that he was determined to enter she then lay down across the 
threshold hoping that not even the brutal British soldiery 
would step over her recumbent body. For a moment, 
and for a moment only, the soldier was nonplussed, and then 
he saw there was but one thing to do, and he lay down 
beside her. The picketer fled in confusion; her creed was not 
equal to this emergency. I must record Lhat Gandhi himself 
was intensely amused when he heard this incident. Not 
always, however, was there such a peaceful issue to this 
interference with the right to trade. Muslim cloth shop¬ 
keepers often took the law into their own hands, beat up the 
picketers, and incurred reprisals. Toddy shopkeepers did the 
same with the result that there was perpetual friction and 
thousands of cases of violence. In every town in India there 
is an element of hooliganism. The Civil Disobedience 
campaign was the opportunity of these badmashes. They hung 
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Oil to the outskirts of Congress processions. They waited 
hopefully for the riot, taking their fill from any subsequent 
looting. Protected by their Gandhi cap, they claimed the 
normal attentions of the police as an offensive against the 
national movement. If one of these bad characters became 
the victim of police attention he was immediately proclaimed 
a Congress hero and a martyr for patriotism. All the un¬ 
disciplined elements of society—and there are many of them 
in India—rejoiced in the opportunities that were afforded 
them, and under the cloak of Civil Disobedience violent 
crime flourished and increased. The police were so much 
occupied dealing with political disturbances that much of 
their ordinary preventive work had to suffer. The pro¬ 
tection of life and property became less secure and in some 
districts the bad characters-—the dacoits—flourished 
amazingly. One could see with one’s own eyes the disinte¬ 
gration of society. The ordinary criminal could not be too 
severely blamed for breaking the law, when defiance of some 
laws was held to be the highest form of patriotism. The 
movement spread far beyond the limits of the organised 
Congress and degenerated very far from the campaign orders 
of responsible Congress leaders. Civil Disobedience got out 
of hand and the disappearance into gaol of Congress leaders 
who had, or who may have had, some sense of responsibility 
meant the appearance of an unbroken chain of irresponsible, 
youthful, hot-heacled, embittered, local war dictators, full of 
racial hatred, ignorant and fanatical. It is impossible to 
relieve Gandhi of the responsibility for these results and 
Congress, as an organised political body, must take the 
blame for the spirit of lawlessness which it fostered. It was 
no wonder that when, in 1931, Gandhi eventually signed his 
agreement with the Viceroy his surrender—for that was 
what it really was—was greeted with the furious anger of 
most of his followers. They could not understand that 
Gandhi’s Pact was in effect the rehabilitation of the Congress 
as a respectable organisation. To them it meant the end 
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for the time being of a glorious campaign against the 
Government, the end of cheap popularity and fleeting power. 
To them it appeared that everything for which they had 
fought had been given up for a few constitutional formulas, 
hardly understood by a fraction of one per cent. Federation 
meant nothing to the average Congressman. For months 
they had been denouncing the Round Table Conference 
and all its works. For months they had been waving black 
flags and uttering mourning cries whenever a Round Table 
Conference delegate had shown himself. The delightful 
game of baiting the police and embarrassing the authorities 
was over and it looked as if all their hard-won publicity was 
about to be submerged in a dim, misty, far-distant Confer¬ 
ence where they genuinely feared that their representatives 
would not be able to monopolise the limelight and where 
their extravagant claims and pretences would be subjected to 
the cold logic of British reason. To most Congressmen the 
Delhi Pact was a humiliation; only to the few who were in 
Gandhi’s confidence was its real value apparent. Congress 
emerged in May, 1931, with a greatly increased prestige, 
with its obvious crimes and failings forgotten or glossed over 
for the moment and its tendencies almost connived at by the 
authorities against whom it had been struggling. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE FALLACY OF THE MODERATES 

I have now sketched the position and relationship, not only 
to one another, but also to the main course of events of the 
last decade, of most of the important and dominant factors in 
this all-confused India problem. Some of these forces and 
persons and influences necessarily overlap and cannot 
avoid appearing in different settings with varying back¬ 
grounds. To minimise this reference to identical events I 
have grouped in the chapter which follows, not only a 
criticism and an estimate of the most disappointing body of 
political opinion in India, but also a series of relevant events 
which, so collected, go far, I think, to introduce the analysis 
of Lord Irwin’s policy which follows and to help in its 
appreciation. If I have had hard things to say of the Moder¬ 
ates it is because I have believed—and still do believe to a 
certain extent—them capable of so much. The measure of 
their failure must be estimated not only by their rare 
abilities, but also by their opportunities. As one who has 
worked happily with them and for them, I think I can claim 
to be a just judge and a knowledgable critic. 

The story of the Indian Moderates during the last three 
years .is the story in great part of Lord Irwin’s policy and the 
story of the Round Table Conference movement. At the 
time when the Simon Commission was announced, the 
Moderates in India were passing through a fairly poor period. 
Their experiences in attempting to work the Montford 
Reforms had made them thoroughly discontented and 
thoroughly unpopular with the Left Wing of the national 
movement. Most of them were back at their respective 
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civilian occupations, working hard in the law courts, and 
waiting for some turn of events which would enable them 
again to become prominent. The main organisation which 
embraced the leading personalities who may be legitimately 
described as Moderates is the Indian Liberal Federation, 
or more properly, the National Liberal Federation of India. 
The Party was founded as a break-away from the Congress 
when the Congress accepted Gandhi-ism and rejected the 
Montagu Reforms of 1918. Its original political creed was a 
conviction that, although the reforms did not offer as much 
as they should, they yet contained enough real advance to 
warrant the patriotic Indian attempting to work them. The 
Party was, in a sense, the response to the astonishing fascina¬ 
tion which Edwin Montagu exercised over Indian politicians. 
They were prepared to take their political future in their 
hands because they felt that Montagu was a genuine friend 
and meant honestly by India. There were many things in the 
Montagu scheme which they did not like. As the reforms 
emerged, what degree of confidence they had in the future 
was based upon potentiality rather than actuality. They felt 
that, with his firm friendship in London, and with their own 
presence in the various Ministries in India, they could exer¬ 
cise a constitutional pressure which would hasten the period 
and process of constitutional evolution. They were gambling 
on the working of the new scheme. They knew from the 
outset that however distinguished they were individually 
they were but a handful compared to the politically educated 
masses who disliked the whole business. They thought that 
once they were admitted to the freemasonry of government 
they would be able to mitigate the working of that part of the 
system over which theoretically they still had no control. 
They thought they would be able to produce a practical 
working of the reforms which could justify themselves in the 
eyes of their countrymen and prove that the rash methods 
and the undue haste of the Congress were unnecessary. 
They hoped to produce such results that they would, be able 
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to say, “We told you so. Our confidence in British faith and 
in Montagu’s word was justified. The reforms are a real step 
towards the fulfilment, within an appreciable period, of the 
1917 pledge.” 

For a time, as I have pointed out before, all went well. 
The Indian Liberals and other well known Moderates took 
office and at first exercised considerable influence on the 
course of Government. Then Montagu resigned and, 
without the moral support of Whitehall, the Moderates began 
to find themselves in an awkward position. The old I.G.S. 
rule began to assert itself. Supported now by Secretaries of 
State, who possessed neither Montagu’s knowledge nor 
sympathy—Lord Olivier’s term of office may be ignored— 
the bureaucrats began to make things unpleasant for their 
Moderate colleagues, and a quiet but efficient process of 
purging ended with the retirement of the Moderates from 
active political life, convinced that the reforms could work 
both ways and that the last manifestation of their working 
meant that there was little room in public life for men of 
their kidney. The revived old system did not want indepen¬ 
dence or political ability. It wanted ministers who would do 
what they were told and who would just give the required 
Indian tinge to the autocratic rale of the bureaucracy. The 
Moderates found that their initial dislike of the dyarchical 
system was the right attitude and that their co-operation, 
depending as it did upon the political life of one man, was a 
political mistake of the first magnitude. In their own 
councils they described themselves as the victims of the 
Government, as the people upon whom the Government 
relied when there was trouble, and as the people for whom 
the Government had little use when it felt strong. In the 
eyes of their countrymen they were looked upon as the tools 
and the too willing friends of the British Government. They 
were accused of being too fond of the doubtful sweets of 
office and they were despised for not having possessed the 
intelligence to have foreseen what their fate was certain to 
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be. Disgruntled and disgusted, the Moderates were forced 
to take up a political position which had the elements of 
humiliation. They were always running about somewhere 
at the tail of Congress. With much of the Congress attitude 
they found themselves in complete sympathy. The hopeless¬ 
ness of the existing system, the denunciation of the un¬ 
bending purpose of the bureaucracy, the necessity for a 
complete and thorough change, were common items of the 
Liberal and the Congress platforms. The only disagreement 
was about methods. The Moderates refused to practise non- 
co-operation and abhorred Civil Disobedience. Weapons like 
a boycott were to be exercised in a quiet, gentlemanly way 
and there was to be no waving of flags and no public parades. 
These ex-Ministers and Members carried with them into 
private life the results of their intimate contact with the 
system they disliked and with the men who were controlling 
it. Charming and educated men, as many of them are, they 
formed close personal friendships with Viceroys, with 
Governors, and with the senior members of the I.C.S. Every 
Indian is susceptible to social flattery and to the atmosphere of 
power and greatness. However much an Indian Moderate 
might abuse the system of British rule, one would always 
find in his drawing-room a silver-framed and autographed 
photograph of at least one Viceroy. They would speak, in 
between vehement outbursts about the hcartlcssness of the 
system, with pride of their relationships with the great 
one in Government. More about the private lives, the 
habits, the tastes, and the typical pleasantries of a former 
Viceroy or a Governor could be learnt from an Indian 
Moderate in half-an-hour than could be learnt from the rest 
of India in a year. They loved to refer to the great ones in the 
land by their surnames only, and in many cases tire affecta¬ 
tions of these intimacies were based on reality. The Viceroys, 
the Governors, and the leading members of the I.C.S. 
formed on their part genuine friendships and could not help 
admiring the knowledge, resource, political subtlety, and 
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adaptability of their Indian colleagues. The dispossessed 
Indian Moderates easily became the most powerful and the 
most dangerous critics of the Government. For one thing, 
they knew too much. They had occupied their time in 
office to some purpose. Some of the most horrid secrets of the 
Government of India’s confidential files had been laid bare, 
and peppered the conversation of these ex-members of 
Governments. Their criticisms contained hints as to their 
knowledge, and no Government official could rashly deny 
their propositions, for he never knew to what meeting of the 
Executive Council he would be referred, or to what confi¬ 
dential colloquy with a Provincial Government. There they 
were, scattered all over India, for the most part wealthy, 
secure in their precious information, in touch through their 
Indian friends in the Services with the inner history of 
Government, a force to be reckoned with, respected, and 
feared. Armed with a plenitude of Knighthoods, they 
could rise superior to the ordinary social snobbery of the 
junior official. When an Indian has been appointing officials 
and when the majority of members of an adjacent English 
Club owe their promotion to him and his friends, he can 
afford not to worry about the white man’s defensive isola¬ 
tion. At any moment these Moderates could have the ear of a 
Viceroy or a Governor. They could, so to speak, pop in and 
pop out of affairs with advice, warnings, and threatenings. 
Their influence was such that the Government could never 
afford totally to ignore them, and always thought it good 
policy to keep up the semblance of friendly relations. Not 
even the most diehard Government official could foretell the 
day when the Moderates might not again prove useful. 

Associated with the official Liberal Party were some other 
minor organisations and some other individuals with local 
and sectional influences. The aims, for example, of the 
Justice Party of Madras were not entirely different from the 
official programme of the Liberals. There was affiliation in 
sympathy, if not actual affiliation of organisation. There 
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were certain Muslims who at one time were distinctly Liberal 
in thought and action. There were Indian Christians to 
whose genuine Indian patriotism—a patriotism unsullied 
by any extreme sectarianism—-tribute must be paid. There 
were certain prominent landowners and zemindars—men 
possessed of a distinctly liberal outlook. There were certain 
merchants and business men in Bombay and other cities who 
found in the Liberal point of view a convenient and safe 
halting place between the Government and the Congress. 
There were Englishmen, too, who saw a possibility of 
building up upon these liberal elements a constructive, 
cohesive party, non-communal, all-embracing, and stable 
enough to assume the immense burdens of self-government. 
Altogether it must be admitted that when the Moderate 
Leaders met together they were an imposing and impressive 
body. It would have been possible to have selected with 
ease a first-class All-India Cabinet from any meeting of the 
Liberal Executive and their friends and allies. The best 
brains, the most experienced brains, in India called them¬ 
selves Liberals, or willingly took part in liberal Councils. 
Their influence on India would have been immense but for 
one sad fact. They were all leaders and there was practically 
no party. Here and there, at a few odd places throughout the 
country, you could find two or three gathered together, in 
the name of Indian Liberalism, but 1 think I am safe in 
saying that during the last four or five years one could count 
the public meetings held, throughout the whole of India, by 
the Liberal Party, on the fingers of one hand. For one thing, 
they were afraid—with one or two honourable exceptions— 
of the Congress. One or two attempts were made in Bombay 
to rally some support for a Liberal candidate at one bye- 
election. The meetings were howled down and the attempt 
was not repeated. At the beginning of August, 1931, the 
Liberals held their annual meeting in Bombay. It was a 
pathetic performance. If it had been colder weather there 
would never have been enough people present in the hall to 
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keep the room warm. A mere handful of delegates listened 
to the theoretic dronings of the Liberal leaders, dismayed at 
their typical disunity and distressed by the obvious futility 
of the proceedings. The reason for this apathy towards the 
Liberal Party and towards the Moderates as a whole is to 
be found in two facts. The first is that the political tempo 
which has been set by Congress has necessitated the un¬ 
willing attendance of the Liberals at the chariot wheels of 
Gandhi-ism. The tendency of the Liberals has been to 
present a penny-plain version of the twopenny, highly- 
coloured Congress creed. Though it has been faced with 
many opportunities, Indian Liberalism has never had the 
courage or the commonsense, or the imagination, to strike 
out a real line of its own. There is only one Liberal I know of 
in India—and he resigned from the Liberal Party in disgust 
during the Round Table Conference—who has ever ventured 
to indicate the necessity for building up a middle party. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru resigned from the Liberal Party because 
he found it not so non-communal as it pretended to be, and 
because it could not make up its mind about any definite 
course of action. I have been present at many meetings of 
the heads of the Liberal Party. I have never listened to such 
a despairing babble of unpractical incoherencies. Every 
man, being a leader, insists on talking and sometimes three 
or four would be trying to talk at the same time. A resolu¬ 
tion, or a policy, or a particular piece of strategy, would be 
adopted one day and cancelled the next, if not an hour later. 
There arc endless jealousies, countless personal quarrels; in 
fact, the Indian Liberal Party is a perfect replica of its 
English prototype. There is no room in India for the 
Moderate as he at present appears. The Liberal will disap¬ 
prove of Civil Disobedience. He will then disapprove of 
practically everything the Government does to stop it. He 
proclaims his desire for an honourable settlement by the 
Conference method. He will then show his utter inability to 
decide what is an honourable settlement, to stick to an 
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agreed policy, to effect such a settlement, and to manifest 
any ability to appreciate the real meaning of the Conference 
method. On countless issues the Liberal Party and the 
Moderates will split into small sections. They will agree that 
safeguards, for example, arc necessary, and one section will 
promptly attack every kind of safeguard without propound¬ 
ing a reasonable alternative. After even a short experience of 
the Liberals in council one could not help yearning for the 
clear-cut point, of view, however foolish it might be, of either 
the Congress or the Government of India. The activities of 
these Liberals in India consist in giving occasional and be¬ 
lated and lukewarm support to the Government in its 
general Conference plan. Every now and again a few 
Liberals will produce a pontifically-wordcd resolution 
condemning some ordinance, or with a weak, ineffectual 
bleat will request the Congress to give up Civil Disobedience. 
If the Moderate is laughed at in India, he has but himself to 
blame. He has made a pathetic exhibition of himself, and 
one cannot criticise the Indian public for forcing the realisa¬ 
tion upon the Liberal that, as he appears at present, there is 
no place for him in the political life of the country. 

The second fact which accounts for the ineffectual calling 
of Indian Liberalism is the extraordinary self-complacency of 
its leaders, who actually imagine that, somehow or other, 
without any proper political organisation, they can demand 
adequate support from the country. These leaders delude 
themselves about their influence. They think that they have 
only to utter a pronouncement for it to be received with 
bated breath and awed silence. If the pronouncement is at 
all in favour of the Congress it will receive a certain amount 
of publicity. If it is anti-Congress and pro-Government it 
will be practically ignored. Whether it is laziness, ignorance, 
or self-conceit that has made the Indian Liberal so indifferent 
to the ordinary methods of political propaganda is a problem 
I would not like to solve. It is probably true that all these 
factors have contributed, for the fact remains that, despite 
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their wealth, their command of wealth, and their far-reaching 
influence among prominent individuals both in British 
India and in Indian India, they have no real organisation 
and no effective propaganda. There arc, I think, only about 
one or two Liberal newspapers in the whole country, and one 
of these is much more inclined to the Congress point of view 
than the Liberal. It has, as a matter of fact, ever since the 
beginning of 1931 produced the strongest and most devasta¬ 
ting criticisms of Federation. The Liberals have had 
countless opportunities of setting their house in order and of 
making themselves an effective force. All they do is to 
write pleasant and fraternal letters to one another, sketching 
vast schemes and then letting the matter drop. They are 
peculiarly spineless and lacking in what Kipling has des¬ 
cribed as “essential guts.” At the first sign of trouble they 
submerge themselves in their briefs, or in their businesses. 
They wait for events and are pei'petually trimming their 
sails to expected puffs of non-existent popular favour. At 
times they stand high in the favour of the Government, and 
the Government rightly recognises that there is a remote 
possibility that they may bestir themselves. It would be 
unwise altogether to abandon this hope, foolish to dismiss the 
possibility of the emergence, at any future time, of a strong 
Moderate Party. But the sad fact remains that it does not 
exist at the present moment and that it looks as if nothing 
short of a miracle will produce any healthy offspring. 

It is the custom of the Indian Moderate to blame his 
unfortunate position upon the Government and sometimes 
to accuse that long-suffering body of having entertained the 
most Machiavellian intentions towards himself and his 
party. “What can we do?” complains the self-pitying 
Liberal. “When we rallied to tire help of the Government 
we lost our position in the country and fell from popular 
favour. We knew the risks we were taking, but we honestly 
believed that we had a good chance of winning through, 
and that we would be able to convince the majority of our 
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countrymen that we had acted wisely and well. Then we 
were hurled out into the wilderness and the country laughed 
at us. Since then, every now and again, the Government 
asks us to pull its chestnuts out of the fire, and to rally to its 
support. The Government assures us of its sincerity, assures 
us of its good intentions. Again and again we allow our¬ 
selves to be persuaded, accommodating the Government 
with a large overdraft on our patience and good temper. 
For a few weeks we are in favour. We are listened to. We are 
smiled upon. We negotiate with our friends. We devise and 
propound formulas. We wrangle with the Congress leaders 
and believing in official assurances once again we set things 
right. For a few days, while our advice is being favourably 
considered, we raise our heads proudly in the country and 
begin to think that, after all, our methods will prove the best 
in helping to deliver India from her chains. The political 
pulse of the country beats quicker. We begin to figure in the 
news. The Congress detects in us hitherto unsuspected 
virtues and for a short time—a very short time—the policy 
of the Government seems more friendly and, from the 
Indian point of view, more genuine. And then when we 
have done our work, out wc go once more, shown out by 
A.D.Cs. and much politeness. ‘Oh, certainly, Sir Somebody 
or other/ says an affable Viceroy, ‘do keep in touch with me. 
Do let me know exactly wliat you think. I always find your 
advice so helpful. Perhaps it would be as well if you were to 
sec the Home Member about those unfortunate incidents 
you mention. You know him, of course. I think you met 
him when you were in Government. Good afternoon.’ And 
we Liberals leave the seat of Government, our advice 
pigeon-holed and our addresses kept for the nexl emergency. 
Is it any wonder that, in the eyes of our countrymen, we are 
considered a backboneless lot and that our political influence 
is so meagre?” 

There is a good deal of truth in this accusation, which 
I have endeavoured to reproduce in the actual language of 
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more than one conversation with prominent Indian Liberals. 
There is no getting away from history, and since the Liberals 
went out of office they have again and again been treated in 
this manner. The intervals between their appearance in the 
role of advisers have sometimes varied in length, but it is a 
safe and sure comment that, when there is a crisis ahead of 
the Government of India, it quite rightly looks around for 
reinforcements, and one of the first things it does is to 
summon the knighted and almost too willing Liberals to 
personal interviews with an Excellency. I have often asked 
the Indian Liberal why, knowing all this, and knowing that 
his advice will rarely be entirely followed, does he allow 
himself to be made a catspaw? The answer is invariably the 
same. “It is our duty to our country,” they say, “to help to 
avoid these clashes and to do what we can to prevent direct 
conflict between the people and the Government.” The duty 
appears to the Liberal to be part of the inheritance of the 
Montagu friendship. Montagu had a very poor opinion of 
the Government of India. His Indian diary is a series of 
lamentations about their complete lack of any political 
sense. He saw a rich, untapped vein of political sagacity in 
the Indian politician and it appears that he extracted 
promises from them that they would stand by the reforms 
and help the Government whenever they could. Conse¬ 
quently, the Indian Moderate has been loyal to Iris pledge, 
and he still cherishes the belief that he can influence the 
course of events. There is another side, also, to this willing¬ 
ness to co-operate. He is continually hoping that he will be 
able, by extracting concessions from the Government, to 
convince his own people of the futility of Gandhi-ism. He 
hopes to prove that the sweet light of reason is better than 
non-co-operation. Trained, as he often is, in the Indian Law 
Court he moves in a world of compromise where extremes 
incur the just odium both of the tradition of the Bar and the 
occupants of the judicial Bench. He always believes in a way 
out and he can sit up half the night drafting formulas a,nd 
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devising emergency exits for all parties. He has never 
realised that neither side in its heart of hearts wants his 
formulas or his exits. When you have one side determined 
not to give up power, and the other side determined to secure 
it; when you have the heart of Lhc Government of India 
hardened against any material surrender, and the Congress 
determined to manifest itself to the people as a parallel 
Government, there is no room for carefully devised legal 
phraseology. At the very best, it postpones the real issue, 
and postponement of an issue of this nature really means 
that the attacking side is perpetually consolidating its 
position. A direct conflict may he avoided now and again, 
but in the end the challenge, which has been thrown down 
must be taken up, and the challengers enter the battle forti¬ 
fied by the concessions, which have been wrung from the 
challenged by the Moderates. From the Government point 
of view then it is no wonder that they have been chary of 
adopting the Moderates’ advice. This advice has been 
fairly consistent, but has been tantamount in the long run 
to the surrender of power and the grant of self-government. 
“We could do so much more for you,” says the Liberal, 
“if you would only be genuine about reforms, and adopt 
a really progressive policy.” “No doubt you could,” replies 
the Government, “but a real progressive policy is exactly 
what the Congress is asking for. And why should we give 
you what we are refusing them?” At the present moment, 
it would appear, at first sight, as if the Government has at 
last adopted the advice of the Liberals, and is attempting 
to hurry along with a scheme which will establish self-govern¬ 
ment. But what might have been a practical policy a year 
or two years ago seems likely to-day to be doomed to failure. 
An enthusiastic pro-Federation policy, launched at the end 
of the first Round Table Conference at the time of the 
Delhi Pact, might have succeeded, but now the sweets of 
yesterday are bitter aloes, and my Moderate friends in 
India inform me that, so bitter and so antagonistic is the 
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feeling of the masses in India, that almost any scheme of 
reform, which falls short of the Congress demand is doomed, 
if not to complete failure, at least to a long, arduous struggle 
for success. The hesitancy of the Government in the past to 
commit itself one way or another, to govern day by day more 
in accord with public feeling, honestly to associate Indians 
to a greater degree with all branches of the Executive, has 
produced a tremendously intensive and widespread feeling 
of suspicion. Even if the Government were to declare for 
complete independence, you would find the Congress Party 
attacking the new scheme. So estranged have the two 
peoples become that almost everything that emanates from 
British sources is distrusted and held to be tainted. 

The Moderate can make out a good case for shouldering 
the main responsibility for this terrible state of affairs upon 
the Government. It is easy to be wise after the event, and 
it is easy to see now how great has been the growth of national 
consciousness from the reforms onwards. It is easy to see the 
mistake that was committed by the All-White Simon Com¬ 
mission, and it is easier still to criticise the fatal delays that 
attended the actual bringing together of the first Round 
Table Conference. It is easy to look back on the last seven or 
eight years and trace step by step the actions of the Govern¬ 
ment, which have fanned the flame. A far-sighted, imagina¬ 
tive statesman might have managed things differently. Pie 
might perhaps have created an effective central party in 
India, convinced of the fundamental sincerity of the British 
Government, and convinced also of the fallacy of taking its 
hedges too quickly. There might have been a different tone 
in the Services, a different atmosphere in the Councils and 
in the Assembly. Instead of the grant of self-government 
being looked upon as a fatuous impossibility, it should have 
been looked upon as an inevitability. There would not have 
been then that extraordinary compulsory volte-face on the 
part of the Government of India and the Services which had 
to follow the Prime Minister’s statement of January 1931. 
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That statement would have come as a logical coping-stone 
to the efforts of the Indian Government, rather than as the 
result of a “Stand and Deliver” demand from every section 
of Indian opinion. Even Lord Irwin’s famous statement at 
the end of November 1929 was a shock to the controllers of 
the Indian system of Government. It seemed to them to be 
the first step in a process of surrender. In this judgment 
they were quite right, but the fault was that it appeared to 
be the first step, and not an integral part of a coherent and 
properly planned policy. When you have an administration, 
which makes no bones about its political views, which does 
not conceal its belief that a country cannot govern itself, 
and which treats with open contempt all expressions of 
national feeling, it is no wonder that not only the politically 
educated in that country, but also the masses, view the 
subsequent actions of their rulers, after their forced conver¬ 
sion, with a considerable amount of suspicion. I myself 
have heard a couple of high Police officials, a High Court 
judge, and the Collector of a district, completely change their 
verbal professions as to the advisability of granting India 
self-government in the short space of time that elapsed 
between the evening before Lord Irwin’s declaration, and the 
morning of its appearance. In this modern world few people, 
and especially Indian officials, can repeat the experience of 
St. Paul. 

If the Moderate has trusted again and again in the Govern¬ 
ment he has been equally loyal in trusting his own people. 
His faith has been bivalvular, and if the pulse beat faintly 
in one valve, he was prone to detect an encouraging and 
louder beat in the other. All along the Moderate has 
cherished the belief that, at heart, India is sound, and like 
himself essentially moderate. He has always believed that 
Congress extremism is but a plant of exotic growth, and that 
faced with the real job of carrying on, his country would 
abandon quack remedies and wild doctrines. He began to 
become a little suspicious when he S&W the growth of the 
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Youth Movement, and the prevalence of socialistic and 
communistic ideas, but if his faith was a trifle shaken, it was 
only a temporary weakening. Similarly he has believed that, 
once the constitutional problem is satisfactorily solved, the 
communal problem will automatically disappear. A self- 
governing India, in the hands of legal-minded compromisers 
like himself, was going to be a land flowing with milk and 
money, with every man at peace with his neighbour. Un- 
touchability would disappear and the appalling poverty of 
the masses would be mitigated by a kindly and progressive 
series of essential Liberal measures. Extremism of any land, 
he blamed on the Government. Their un-understanding 
method of riding rough-shod over the delicate susceptibilities 
of the Indian people created the intense revulsion of feeling 
out of which extremism sprang. Non-co-operation move¬ 
ments were, of course, unhappy incidents, but the mass of 
the people was held by him to be sound and fitting soil for 
the planting of the doctrines of constitutional evolution. 
It was the unfortunate political necessities of the Govern¬ 
ment, which fanned the communal question. It was their 
ruinous financial policy, their absurd loyalty to the old- 
fashioned land revenue system, which continued poverty, 
and which withheld funds for the proper development and 
education of the Depressed Glasses. An Indian Government 
would change all this, and the people once they saw the new 
system before them, would be only too willing to entrust 
their political destinies to the hands of these estimable 
Gladstonian Liberals. For a time, their estimate of the 
situation was probably fairly accurate. In the old days 
before 1919, and in the early days of the reforms, public 
opinion in India, or rather what public opinion there was, 
kept a fairly equable temperature, and what feverish bouts 
there were were mainly due to specific local ailments. As 
long as the preliminary rounds were being waged between 
the Liberal constitutionalists and the leaders of the Congress, 
it is extremely likely that the country as a whole was more 
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inclined to follow the advice of the Moderates than the then 
extremists. Since those days much has happened. The 
example of the Irish Free State, the presence of rebel gun¬ 
men at io Downing Street, the growth and dissemination of 
communistic ideas, the practically stationary poverty of the 
country, and above all the astonishing rapidity with which 
the national spirit grew, have all combined to create an 
atmosphere in which the Moderate finds little sympathy 
and less encouragement. It is easy to describe the cry of 
complete independence as an absurdity, and as meaningless, 
but behind it there is a tremendous dissatisfaction with 
practically every phase of present-day India, and especially 
with the remedies that are propounded. The Government’s 
solution is unpopular; the Moderates’ solution is unpopular; 
with the result that people fly to a vague undefined phrase, 
which at least embodies, in their view, the right to assert 
complete freedom. The genuineness of this cry, and the 
fact that it has a real hold on the people, means that the 
last anchorage of the Moderates has proved at any rate, for 
the time being, to be a shifting sand. Their belief that there 
was a majority in the country prepared to listen to them, 
prepared to accept their advice, to sympathise with their 
misfortunes and to connive at their mistakes, has now re¬ 
ceived a severe shock, if it has not in some quarters entirely 
disappeared. There are some Moderates, I am told, who 
to-day believe that their only future is to enter the Congress 
Party, and under its shelter create a saner section prepared 
to advocate constitutional methods. At the present moment, 
with Congress an illegal association, this is impossible, with 
the result that the Moderates are even more than usual at 
sixes and sevens with one another, and speaking in a con¬ 
fused and ineffectual voice. They have long clamoured for a 
policy for which they could work, and for which they could 
give their honest advocacy. They have now got it, but 
unhappily they have neither the unity nor the organisation 
to put it over. They have missed so many opportunities in 
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the past; they have been so idle, so supine, so self-centred, 
that when the psychological moment came, all they could 
present to India and the world was a disunited front and an 
incapacity to solve, without invoking the aid of the British 
Government, fundamental problems without the solution 
of which they cannot assume the full responsibilities of self- 
government. 
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Despite what has to be said about the Moderates, their 
inherent weaknesses and their mistakes, it has yet to be 
admitted that without their work and without their help, 
the history of the pasL three years would have been vastly 
different. The policy which will always be associated with 
the name of Lord Irwin would have remained an idle 
dream. The emergence of Federation as a practical possi¬ 
bility, indeed as part of a pledged scheme, is a landmark 
erected by the labours of the leading Indian Moderates. In 
this kind of work they have excelled, and the debt that the 
Indian of the future will owe to men like Sapru, Sastri and 
Jayakar is immense, if not immeasurable. These men, 
armed with a long experience, not only of their own country¬ 
men, but of the British Government, played a most skilful 
part in piloting a very definite scheme, preconceived and 
worked out almost to details, through the anxieties and 
difficulties, not only of the Conference itself in England, 
but of the previous political situation in India itself. I will 
always maintain the thesis that until Lord Irwin came under 
the influence of the Indian Moderates, and especially of Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, he was rather out of his depth in Indian 
politics, and it is impossible in sketching or appreciating 
Lord Irwin’s subsequent policy to over-emphasise the value 
of that particular friendship. 

Lord Irwin brought to India a splendid personal serious¬ 
ness, a fine individual character, a mind above the average, 
but not strikingly brilliant, and inherited interests in the 
subject. Whatever Lord Irwin does or says is impregnated 
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with a moral seriousness. He has an awesome sense of his 
responsibilities and his duties, and a very fine sense of what 
is right and wrong, just or unjust. A deeply religious man 
himself, he could appreciate the atmosphere of the East 
where, if religion has not yet attained the superior, lofty, and 
aristocratic calm of Lord Halifax’s Anglo-Gatholicism, it is 
at any rate a very vital and essential part of the daily 
routine. You have to go to the East, for example, to see men 
saying their prayers openly, and unashamedly. You have to 
go to the East to find religion a matter of almost hourly 
custom and duty. I am not saying anything about the 
loftiness or otherwise of its philosophy. That is another 
matter. The point to remember is that the East and India 
are religious and that the average Englishman irr India is 
not. There have been some splendid types of British exiles 
who have remained true to their traditional faith, but it is 
to be regretted that in a country where religion counts for 
so much, the average official and the average business man 
rarely practise their nominal creed. The Indian has been 
quick to notice this, and he is even quicker to appreciate the 
Englishman who is faithful. Lord Irwin started with this 
immense advantage. lie succeeded Lord Reading, who, 
though possessed of many excellent qualities, could never he 
said to radiate a mystic spirituality. Lord Irwin impressed 
every one with whom he came into contact with a convic¬ 
tion that, whatever he did, said or thought, was in accord 
with a finely conceived creed, humbly and earnestly followed. 
One felt with Lord Irwin that he had a moral urge to do his 
best for India. There have been other Viceroys, who have 
liked India and Indians better, who have been more in¬ 
terested in Indian history, Indian cultures, and Indian 
nationality. There have been men like Ourzon possessed 
of a demoniacal energy to improve the country, to reform, it 
and to make the machine work efficiently. But there has 
never been a Viceroy, I am convinced, who could equal 
Lord Irwin for his intense conviction that it was the duty of 
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the Englishman in India to do his utmost to fulfil British 
pledges, and to help the Indian attain his legitimate ambi¬ 
tion. He saw the difficulties ahead, just as clearly and 
probably much more accurately than Lord Rothcrmere 
or Mr. Churchill. He knew the immensity of the problem, 
and he must have often, in his moments of weariness and 
despair, taken refuge in his inward convictions, the result 
of his own spiritual experiences. The moral urge, to use 
a phrase of Lord Sankcy’s, was always present with 
Lord Irwin, and the result was naturally a policy which 
was disliked by most of his subordinates, and detested and 
execrated by people in England, who were incapable of 
understanding the man. 

The first year of Lord Irwin’s term of office produced 
nothing very startling from Viceregal Lodge. Politically the 
question, which aroused the greatest interest was Sir Basil 
Blackett’s famous Ratio Bill. This was the measure by which 
the rupee ratio to the pound was fixed, and the rupee was 
established at is. 6cl. The repercussions of this measure are 
felt in India to-day. There are two schools of thought: the 
opposition advocating a is. 4d. rupee. It is an almost 
endless controversy and I would make but two comments in 
retrospect. Sir Basil Blackett gave evidence before one 
enquiring body in favour of is. 4CI. Lord Birkenhead wished 
to make the ratio is. 8d. Sir Basil, who was possessed of 
unusual ability, used practically the same arguments in 
favour of the compromise 1 s. 6d. that he had used in favour 
of is. 4cl. The other comment I would make, is that the 
passing of the measure was secured by the most disgraceful 
exhibition of lobbying and Government patronage ever 
seen in the Legislative Assembly. The Government secured 
their majority by the narrowest of margins, but they left a 
feeling of bitterness in the Opposition, which went far to 
convince the country that little could be hoped from the 
Reforms. Lord Irwin took little part in these battles. He 
was concerned, at first, with the communal problem, and 
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with more than usual earnestness he pled, in various Vice¬ 
regal speeches, for a new spirit of mutual tolerance and the 
establishment of peace. There was a certain response to his 
appeals, but no great appreciable change. Then somewhere 
about the autumn of 1927 came the announcement that the 
Statutory Commission was to be an All-White body. Indian 
visitors to England reported a definite hardening of hearts in 
the India Office, and among old friends of India. Lord 
Reading, who afterwards amply expiated his initial 
mistake, frankly told some of his Indian friends that he 
approved of the suggested composition. The few Indians 
who knew the inner history of the past years, looked upon 
Lord Birkenhead’s policy as almost equivalent to the break¬ 
ing of a definite pledge. For it appears that, at one time, the 
Government of India had secured the approval of the 
Home Government to a memorandum, which urged the 
advisability of a mixed commission. Sapru, who was in 
England, hurried back to India and declared, on behalf 
of the Liberals, that he would have nothing to do with the 
Commission, and that in his opinion his countrymen should 
boycott it. Lord Irwin was pained and distressed. He had 
not yet acquired that intimate knowledge of Indian politics 
which he afterwards possessed, tie had relied, trustingly, 
upon his official advisers, and especially upon the Indian 
members of the Executive Council. Two of these men 
advised against a mixed commission, and one, Sir Mahom- 
med Habibullah voiced the true opinion of the country. 
Then Sir John Simon arrived, accompanied by his not very 
impressive team. He toured India in a lofty condescending 
spirit, trying to make the best of a bad job, and hearing 
nothing of the true state of politics. There were, of course, 
hosts of witnesses and masses of evidence for the Commission 
to consider, but most of the memoranda that were produced, 
both from official and unofficial sources, could have been 
dispensed with if, instead, the Commission had heard some 
half-a-dozen of the really able Indian politicians. It became 
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obvious as the weeks went by that the Simon Commission, 
instead of being a soothing ointment, was proving an un¬ 
expected irritant. The Congress took up the boycott with its 
usual provocative energy and hurried into the limelight with 
black flags and cries of “Simon, go back.” 

About the middle of 1928, it dawned upon Lord Irwin 
that perhaps his acquiescence in an All-White Commission 
had been something of a mistake, and with the courage, 
which is only possessed by a really great and a truly honest 
man, he began to search round for a way out. I do not 
think I am betraying any Stale secrets, when I say that it 
was already by that time in India well known that Lord 
Trwin and Lord Birkenhead were not exactly twin souls. 
Some day perhaps Lord Irwin will tell his story of his 
attempLs to remedy the mistake that had been made, and 
when he does I think it will be found that even before Lord 
Birkenhead resigned various alternative proposals to bridge 
the gulf, that was growing so rapidly between the Govern¬ 
ment and popular opinion, had emanated from Simla, and 
had been forced on the consideration of the Secretary of 
State. Some of these proposals, I believe, went to the Cabinet, 
for between Mr. Baldwin and Lord Irwin there has always 
existed a very precious friendship, but others found their way 
into the waste paper basket, and public opinion in England 
never knew and never realised, how intensive was the opposi- 
to this proposed settlement, emendment, or alteration of the 
Indian constitution and the constitutional problem by a 
nondescript Parliamentary Commission. It was about this 
time that Lord Irwin began to get in touch with the Indian 
Moderates. Although they were taking part in the boycott 
of the Statutory Commission, they did not relish the idea of 
purely non-productive action. They discussed among 
themselves at great length various ways out. Their jumping- 
off ground was the Nehru Report, and its main proposals. 
The idea of a parallel and co-equal commission of Indians 
to be appointed by the Viceroy was discussed for some time. 
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The proposal was frowned on both by Sir John Simon and 
the Whitehall authorities. Then attention was focussed on 
what would happen after the Simon Report had been 
published. There would naturally have to be a Bill for 
advancing, improving, or going back upon the existing 
Government of India Act. The Bill would go before a joint 
Select Committee of both Houses, and the suggestion was 
made that this joint Select Committee should extend its 
functions, and hear the evidence that Sir John Simon had 
missed, and if it were possible, have some prominent nation¬ 
alistic Indians present, cither as assessors or as colleagues. 
There were countless comings and goings between Simla 
and various parts of India. When the Government moved 
to Delhi matters moved more rapidly. Lord Irwin was 
unwilling to make representations, or to take a definite 
lead, unless he was assured that whatever proposals he put 
up to the Home Government support for them was forth¬ 
coming, not only from the Indian Moderates, but from an 
appreciable section of the Congress. The idea of a Round 
Table Conference after the Simon Report emerged as the 
result of these tripartite discussions. On the one hand, there 
was Sapru and his band of Moderates fresh from their 
association with Congress leaders like Motilal, and on the 
other hand there was an excellent go-between reporting on 
the Allahabad situation, and explaining matters with legal 
precision and considerable understanding in the person of 
Sir Grimwood Mears, the Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High Court, who enjoyed the personal friendship and 
confidence of both the Viceroy and these eminent Indian 
lawyers. 

Once the idea of a Round Table Conference, after the 
Simon Report was published, was mooted, the idea received 
wide and strong support. It is most necessary in view of 
subsequent events, to emphasise one phase of these negotia¬ 
tions, because some six or seven months later one party to 
them behaved in a shockingly shabby fashion. The Viceroy. 
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was bargaining for the support of at least forty per cent, of 
the Congress—most of the responsible leaders and the more 
constitutionally-minded section of that organisation, which 
was still in existence. Every step, every detail of the talks 
which Lord Irwin had with Sapru and others, was reported 
to and rediscussecl with Pundit Motilal Nehru and trans¬ 
mitted to Gandhi. When the Viceroy went on leave in the 
middle of 1929 he took with him a full memorandum about 
the proposal and assurances of Congress support. His 
mission was helped by the change in the British Government, 
which took place that summer, and by the advent to office 
of the Labour Party. Not that India was, at that time, too 
certain about the support which might be forthcoming 
from the new Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald. It was 
realised that the Labour Government was a minority 
government, and that everything depended upon the 
attitude of the English liberals. The well-known differences 
between Sir John Simon and Mr. Lloyd George were 
eagerly canvassed in many an Indian house. Would Lord 
Reading throw in his lot with Sir PIcrbcrt Samuel and Mr. 
Lloyd George, or with Sir John Simon? The jealousy and 
dislike that existed between Mr. Wedgwood Benn and the 
Liberal leader were recognised as an important factor in the 
situation. On the other hand, Lord Irwin had given his 
word to do his best, and Indians thought that his influence 
with the saner section of the Tories would more than counter¬ 
balance Liberal disunities. Gould the Government be 
pinned clown to two things? Would they reaffirm the 
pledges, which had been so often given, so as to cast them 
into the form of a promise of future Dominion Status, and 
would they grant the golden opportunity of a face-saving 
Round Table Conference? The Indians in the know were 
under no illusions as to Sir John Simon’s attitude. In a 
conversation with Sapru at Delhi, he had definitely said 
that he did not understand what was meant by Dominion 
Status, Lord Reading was known to entertain similar 
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doubt, and even the constitutionalists in the Indian ranks 
knew that the demand for Dominion Status was more in the 
nature of asking for a category, than all the implications of 
that condition. The trouble was—and it was frankly and 
candidly recognised by not only the Moderates, but also 
by the saner elements in the Congress—that as long as such 
problems as defence and relationships with the Princes were 
not solved or defined, full Dominion Status was impossible. 
Nor could any Government, and especially a minority 
government, pledge Parliament ahead of the Simon Com¬ 
mission. The three parties had agreed to the appointment 
of that august body and, however rapidly events had 
travelled, they could not altogether abandon their own 
creation. The result was, taking all circumstances into 
consideration, highly satisfactory and creditable to the 
main actors in the drama. 

Lord Irwin secured his famous declaration, and it went 
as far as it possibly could without unduly trespassing on 
any too susceptible feelings. It was not to be expected that 
the die-hard Press in England would like the announce¬ 
ment, and it was inevitable and justifiable that men like 
Churchill and Reading should point out that the promise 
of Dominion Status did not necessarily mean that that 
condition would be the next step of advance. The announce¬ 
ment was made in India on the last day of October 1929, 
and was immediately hailed as a tremendous advance in 
policy. The Congress, while sniffing at some of its cautious 
language, hailed the idea of a Round Table Conference as 
its own particular child, and pointed triumphantly to the 
fact that some years before it had asked for this method of 
settlement in the Legislative Assembly. There were some 
people who did not like the letters that were exchanged 
between Sir John Simon and the Prime Minister, and which 
accompanied the Declaration. In the Prime Minister’s letter 
the Round Table Conference idea was made to appear as a 
device to save Sir John Simon’s face, and there were hints 
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that the agreed results ol the Round Table Conference 
might be subject to further revision. In other quarters this 
approach of Simon, ancl the consequent pre-arranged 
reply of MacDonald were estimated at their true value, 
and it was recognised that a Round Tabic Conference, 
arriving at decisions carrying with them the concurrence of 
the three Parliamentary parties, could not be lightly ignored 
even by any subsequent joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Lord Irwin was naturally borne on the crest of a wave of 
popularity. lie had, however, committed one mistake. It 
was a minor mistake, but it was to prove most serious. He 
had offended without knowing it, the pride, prestige and 
conceit of Congress, or more accurately, he had not paid due 
attention to Motilal Nehru. If Lord Irwin had cabled from 
Aden and asked Motilal to meet him at Bombay, and had 
there explained to him the Declaration he was about to make, 
I am certain that political history in India from November 
ist, 1929, onwards would have been different. As it was, 
Motilal Nehru and Gandhi read the Declaration in the 
public Press, and had explanations given to them through 
third parties. Sapru was coaching Motilal Nehru at Allaha¬ 
bad, and Jinnah and Jayakar were coaching Gandhi at the 
Ashram. These two Congress leaders felt that they were 
being made use of by the Moderates, and from the very 
start, from the early days of November, began to wonder 
how they could steal the Moderates’ thunder and exalt 
Congress to a predominant position. It was unfortunate 
that, soon after the Declaration, the Viceroy went on a 
lengthy tour in the South of India. Although he was in 
constant touch with Sapru, and although Governments 
were using the secret code ancl burning up the wires with 
explanations and assurances, personal contact between 
Lord Irwin and the Congress leaders was not established 
until December 23rd. 

During the intervening period there had been two impor¬ 
tant gatherings. A widely representative group of Indian 
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politicians, including Gandhi and his friends, met at Delhi 
early in November to consider the Declaration. An answer 
was drafted largely composed by Sapru which, on the whole, 
welcomed and accepted the new policy. It was true that 
this answer emphasised a view of Dominion Status which did 
not exactly coincide with the views of Lord Reading or 
Mr. Churchill, but that was legitimate politics, and the 
acceptance of the Round Table Conference was, after a 
keen fight, secured without insistence on certain conditions 
precedent. A section of the Congress, notably that led by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the President-designate, wished to try to 
force the Government to release all political prisoners, to 
give a pledge about Dominion Status, and to show them¬ 
selves willing to listen more attentively to the desires of the 
Indian people in the matter of day-to-day administration. 
It was pointed out to the Viceroy, and fully appreciated by 
him, that the promise of co-operation could most advan¬ 
tageously be coupled with certain concessions. Then 
occurred the debates in the Commons and in the Lords, 
and the unfortunate speech of the late Lord Russell. Indian 
opinion, fickle as ever, began to veer round, with the 
result that there had to be another conference of Indian 
leaders at Allahabad, to reconsider the Delhi Manifesto, 
and to discuss the whole situation. This again ended in a 
triumph for Moderate opinion. It was decided to bring 
private pressure to bear upon the Viceroy, with regard to 
the question of political prisoners, but to proceed on the 
assumption that the plan of a Round Table Conference was 
acceptable to Indian opinion. The constitutionalists in the 
Congress party left this meeting overjoyed. Motiial Nehru 
had shown himself most conciliatory. Pundit Malaviya was 
strong for co-operation. Gandhi himself was telling every¬ 
body that the Viceroy was a good man and that he was 
hoping for the best. Alone in that throng Jawaharlal Nehru 
kept his counsel. He had tried to complicate matters at 
Delhi by insisting upon the release of men convicted of 
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attempted assassination. He had incurred a scathing rebuke 
from Gandhi and had been reduced to tears. Practically 
alone he did not like the new scheme and, as events proved, 
he was to be the real author of the coming sabotage. Just 
before Christmas Jawaharlal conducted, as President, the 
proceedings of the All-India Federation of Trades Unions at 
Nagpur. There he successfully led the revolt against the 
constitutionalists, and delivered an inaugural address which 
breathed class hatred and rampant communism. Then he 
returned to Allahabad for a day or two to prepare his 
speech for the Lahore Congress. The dates are important, 
as they convict Motilal and Gandhi of a deception which is 
hard to forgive, Jawaharlal left for Lahore about the middle 
of December to get in (ouch with the local atmosphere, and 
to superintend the arrangements for the Christmas week 
conference. Before he left he showed his father the draft of 
his speech as President-Elect. Motilal Nehru told me that 
it was not so extreme as he had thought it was going to be. 
Its true nature will be seen later. Meanwhile, Gandhi was 
indulging in an orgy of moral doubts and typical hesitations, 
but was in close touch with Motilal. Motilal on his part 
was keeping in close touch with Sapru, and on one evening 
after receipt of a communication from Ganclhi, went to 
Sapru’s house, and with him drafted a telegram to the 
Viceroy asking for an interview to clarify certain matters. 
That evening he was talking brightly and humorously 
about his forthcoming visit to London. The Viceroy was 
due to return to Delhi on the early morning of December 
23rd and, through Sir Malcolm Hailey, wired to Sapru 
making an appointment with Gandhi, Motilal, Patel, Jinnah 
and Sapru for the afternoon of the 23rd. In the interval 
Motilal followed his son to Lahore, and what happened 
there is a secret known only to the Congress leaders. The 
most obvious theory is that at Lahore Motilal saw quite 
clearly that there was going to be a majority in the Congress 
in support of Independence, and against the acceptance of 
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the Round Table Conference. He saw that if he and Ganclhi 
were to go there as advocates of the policy of co-operation, 
there would be a split in the Congress ranks, and the beloved 
son would find himself isolated, heading the extremists. 
He then had to make a rapid decision. If he allowed Con¬ 
gress to be split, the Moderates had triumphed, and the 
Viceroy’s policy was bound to be an overwhelming success. 
If he supported his son, the unity of Congress would be 
secured, its prestige in the eyes of the people would be 
enhanced, and the only fly in the ointment would be that 
he would have to break faith with Sapru and Lord Irwin. 
The only question was when it came to a tussle between his 
love for his son, and his faith to his liiends: What was going 
to be the question on which he would break? 

The morning of the 23rd was ushered in by a stupid and 
dastardly attempt to bomb the Viceroy’s train. Lord Irwin 
and his entourage escaped death by a miracle, and proceeded 
outwardly unmoved to take up residence at the new Vice¬ 
regal House at Delhi. Gandhi and Motilal, who had been in 
close touch and conference, had arrived the day before with 
their secret plan settled and ready for execution. Sapru and 
Jinnah arrived in high spirits, expecting that the afternoon 
conference would finally and definitely secure Congress 
support. Not even Speaker Patel was in the secret, and he 
too was optimistic. Mrs. Naidu was present, cheerful and 
vivacious as ever, not knowing and having no inkling as to 
what was going to happen, Gandhi was enjoying one of his 
usual and convenient days of silence, and so no preliminary 
conference between the Indians was possible. Motilal was 
observed to be distinctly distant and secretive, and after 
lunch the five men proceeded to see Lord Irwin. Gandhi 
began the proceedings with a perfunctory congratulatory 
statement about the Viceroy’s escape. The Viceroy, who 
expected a reasonable sincere request for enlightenment, 
was so prepared to co-operate that he had actually brought 
with him a list of certain political prisoners, whose release 
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lie was willing to contemplate. Then the bombshell was 
thrown. Gandhi asked the Viceroy to give a pledge that the 
Round Table Conference would recommend nothing short 
of full Dominion Status, and that the British Government 
would honour such a pledge. The Viceroy, to put it mildly, 
was flabbergasted. Sapru, Jinnah and Patel felt themselves 
betrayed and could not believe their cars. Gandhi and 
Motilal were rude to their colleagues and rude to the 
Viceroy. They had come determined to force a break, and 
spared no pains to succeed. What was asked of Lord Irwin 
was a complete impossibility. The essence of the proposed 
Round Table Conference was that it should be a free and 
open discussion, and how could Lord Irwin give any pledge 
as to what Parliament would do in the future? Both Gandhi 
and Motilal have denied the substance of this interview. 
The Congress naturally has asserted that this version is 
incorrect, but it is, I maintain, an accurate representation 
of what took place and is based on the notes of the conver¬ 
sation, which were taken clown during the meeting by the 
Viceroy’s Private Secretary. The official record still exists. 
Unusual care was taken to sec that Mr. Cunningham’s 
notes agreed with the recollection of those present, and his 
original draft was amended and expanded in at least one 
instance, of which I have personal knowledge. Gandhi and 
Motilal retired from this interview armed with a fresh 
grievance against the Government. Motilal had escaped 
from the unwelcome shackles of the Moderates. He had 
betrayed his friend and ally Sapru and could go to Lahore 
surrounded with a halo of moderation, but also decorated 
with the garland of Congress patriotism. Gandhi, too, had 
found a way out from an association which would circum¬ 
scribe his personal prestige and opportunities for personal 
popularity. The two Congress leaders hastened to give their 
version to the public. In their view the offer of the British 
Government was not sincere. It meant nothing. It was 
merely beating about the bush. Gandhi said that he had 
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given the British Government a year to show itself amenable 
to reason, and prepared to accept Dominion Status according 
to the Nehru Report model. He had waited the whole year, 
he said, expecting some gesture, some evidence of sincerity. 
He could find nothing substantial in the Viceregal Declara¬ 
tion, nothing satisfactory in his conversations with Lord 
Irwin. He then proceeded to weep buckets of crocodile 
tears, and to lament that if something satisfactory did not 
happen before midnight of December 31st, he would with 
extreme reluctance, and after a Gcthsemane of prayer and 
fasting, wake up on January xst a convinced believer in 
Independence. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was saved from political isolation, and 
delivered an extraordinary rambling incitement to revolu¬ 
tion, in which the appeal to force was barely concealed by 
lip service Lo the doctrine of non-violence. Jawaharlal may 
have been President at Lahore, but Gandhi once more 
became the real Dictator. He promised to lead his country¬ 
men into a campaign of Civil Disobedience, scrupulously 
and condescendingly donating the Viceroy a further oppor¬ 
tunity of reconsidering his sins against India. The younger 
generation had triumphed, and although Motilal and 
Gandhi had resumed the reins of control, they had only 
done so by adopting the policy which had been forced down 
their throats. 1 have never been able to make out what 
exactly were the innermost thoughls of Gandhi and his 
fellow conspirator. Motilal, I am convinced, saw the oppor¬ 
tunity offered by the Conference. The Viceroy’s announce¬ 
ment sketched the kind of gathering which he would enjoy 
and at which he would excel. He had been a party to all the 
preliminary negotiations; he had been made the recipient 
of countless confidences. There is no doubt that in his mind 
he would have preferred a peaceful argued solution. There 
is no doubt also that in his heart the ties of family connection 
proved irresistible. Despite his professed friendship and 
alliance with Sapru, I do not think there was ever any 
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genuine bond between the two men. Their professional 
careers had clashed, and Motilal could remember the days 
when Sapru was a struggling barrister. Then Sapru had 
achieved legal fame and political distinction, and Motilal 
could never quite disabuse himself of the notion that Sapru 
was something of a rival. I think he was too big a man 
to be jealous, but he was too aristocratic and too autocratic 
to be Lolcrant. He did not like the notion of having to co¬ 
operate with his former junior. He did not like the idea of 
his legal rival moving so freely and being the recipient of so 
much respect in legal circles. He saw also that by entering 
into the Round Table Conference under the aegis and guid¬ 
ance of Sapru and his Moderate friends, he was restricting his 
own freedom of action and hamstringing his own party. 
Sapru, on the other hand, may have been inclined to under¬ 
estimate his opponents. A man of infinite policital resource, 
of vast knowledge and a keen, logical, clear-cut mind, he saw 
only too well the advantages of securing Congress co-opera¬ 
tion. He knew the weakness of the Moderates, their lack of 
organisation, their need for a Party. At times, he must have 
dreamt of himself as the creator of a widespread constitu¬ 
tional-loving middle Party, absorbing an appreciable 
section of the Congress. Holding as he does, strong views 
about the danger in India of communistic ideas, he uncon¬ 
sciously and consciously bent his efforts to split the Congress 
Party. As long as he was of service to Motilal, Motilal 
willingly used him. As long as he was bearing Viceregal 
messages, Motilal was willing to allow him secrets and confi¬ 
dences with Viceroys, and secret ambitions. But when it 
came to the critical moment and the decision had to be 
taken as to whether it was going to be a Congress-dominated 
Round Table Conference, or a Sapru-dominated one, 
Motilal had no hesitation in getting rid of Sapru’s support 
and in blowing the whole carefully-constructed edifice sky 
high. 

At the same time, I can never dismiss the suspicion that 
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Gandhi had a much greater influence over Motilal than 
most people think, or than Motilal would have admitted. 
The two men, to begin with, were utterly and completely 
different. The Pundit loved comfort and luxury, and as I 
have said before, was very far from being an ascetic. To see 
him with his specially imported whisky, his excellent Havana 
cigars, presiding at his table, tinted with the delicate shades 
of Parisian hand-painted silk lampshades, was to see a vision 
hard to reconcile with “the half-naked fakir.” And MoLilal 
knew that when it came to controlling, moving, and in¬ 
fluencing the masses, he had nothing of Gandhi’s power. 
He was always deferential to the old gentleman; if anything 
j-alher apprehensively deferential. No doubt he could exer¬ 
cise influence over Gandhi, and his intellectual powers made 
him an ally not to be despised. But behind all this there was 
undoubtedly a recognition on Motilal’s part that the trump 
cards were held by Gandhi, and that it would be dangerous, 
if not suicidal, completely to ignore or overrule Gandhi’s 
wishes. About Ganclhi himself and the ignominious part he 
played in this phase of Indian history, the best and the 
worst that can be said about him is that he was consistent, 
and the same old Gandhi. No man has seen clearer than he 
what co-operation with the Government means to his party 
and his creed. He plays with the idea; lie encourages hopes; 
he salts his ultimatums with half promises and with apparent 
reasonableness, but underneath it all there is a flint-like 
determination to sec an India of his own political and 
economic fashioning. Never for one moment is he led by the 
Moderates, or by sincere and honest Viceroys and British 
statesmen, tie plays the game beautifully. They are his 
“dear friends,” and he prays for their conversion. He takes 
them with him as far as they will go, and in his subtlety is 
always prepared to produce a dozen reasons why he should 
go no further. I am sure that he believed that it would have 
been disastrous to risk any split or schism at Lahore. The 
unity of the Congress is part of his creed, and his heart is 
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really with those who wish a complete break with Great 
Britain. Except on the question of non-violence, he sees 
Jawaharlal as the spiritual heir to his gadi, and he knows 
full well that Jawaharlal’s influence with the youth of India 
might be a serious challenge to his own position. He, at least, 
had not entirely compromised himself with Sapru and his 
friends to the extent that Molilal had. From his own point 
of view, he saw the necessity of the break with the Viceroy. 
He believed that he had the country behind him and, in a 
sense, he had gauged the situation more accurately than 
Lord Irwin, Sapru or Motilal Nehru. After December 23rd 
his way was clear to the sea. 
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Gandhi’s challenge at the beginning of 1930 was not taken 
too seriously at first, cither by the Government or by the 
Moderates. The Government sat back to watch events, 
although it was urged, from certain quarters, immediately 
to declare Congress an illegal body, and to take the war into 
the enemy’s camp. The general impression that prevailed 
in official circles was that Gandhi would have little chance 
of success, and that if and when Civil Disobedience was 
launched it would, with the expected abstention of most of 
the Muslims, be a minor affair compared with the first 
effort. About the middle of January an Independence Day 
was celebrated throughout India, and the large crowds and 
the enthusiasm which attended the countless flag-saluting 
ceremonies, were the first indications that the whole affair 
was more serious than most people thought, Lord Irwin 
seemed for a moment to be disappointed and hurt. He had 
every reason to be discouraged. Not only had he been 
disgracefully treated by the Congress, but there were signs 
that even the Moderates were not appreciating the vastness 
of the opportunity which he had offered them. This defect 
was speedily scon by Sapru, and the first two months of the 
year were marked by a really intensive effort on the part of 
this leader and his friends to organise something definite, 
and something wide,spread for the purposes of the Confer¬ 
ence. Deceived by Gandhi and Motilal Nehru, Sapru bent 
all his energies in an attempt to pave the way for the solution 
of the communal problem and to unite as many people as 
they could under the banner of Dominion Status. Even 
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by this time Sapru had his plans ready for the Conference. 
His constitutional scheme existed in draft and in certain 
matters in detail. But it was all-essential to his plans that 
the more serious a I fairs of constitution-making should not 
be maned by communal friction. Accordingly there was 
convened at Delhi, in the last week of February 1930, a most 
imposing and important gathering. The Liberal and 
Moderate leaders of all communities met together as a kind 
of answer to the Congress threats. The programme was to 
create an atmosphere in which a really effective body could 
be appointed to settle the communal problem as quickly as 
possible. To avoid communal jealousies, Sir A. P. Patro of 
the Justice Party of Madras, was voted to the chair, and 
proved an intelligent and impartial chairman. The Ali 
Brothers, who were present representing militant Islam, 
were in a most reasonable and conciliatory frame of mind. 
But the whole affair was wrecked by the representatives of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, who began to play the game which 
eventually was to imperil the Round Table Conference. 
They played a semi-Congress game. They demanded that 
the Government should be asked, first and foremost, if it 
was the intention to grant Dominion Status. If the answer 
to this question was satisfactory, then and only then would 
they agree to meeting the Muslim demands. “Give us 
Dominion Status,” was their cry, “and we will give the 
Muslims everything.” They were immediately faced with the 
very natural Muslim reluctance to commit that community 
to the support of reforms until it knew what its position and 
its safeguards were going to be. Dominion Status, in tire eyes 
of these orthodox Hindus, was nothing else but a form of 
democracy, with self-government exercised by the majority 
of the electorate. The Sapru Party, knowing full well that 
the British Government would never for one moment make 
any response to such a demand, pointed out that no consti¬ 
tutional position could be urged with anything like the same 
strength and validity if the representatives of the minorities 
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were to enter the Conference with their reasonable claims 
unsatisfied. Also, Sapru was carrying on, even then, difficult 
and delicate negotiations with the Princes. A number of 
the leaders of the Chamber of Princes were his clients, and his 
relative, Colonel Plaksar, was in charge of the special 
organisation which had been established by the Order. lie 
had many avenues of approach, and these were all being 
opened up and thoroughly explored. He was already 
formulating his idea of an agreed front on Federation, and 
he realised clearer than anyone that a lot of nonsensical talk 
about Dominion Status would be rvor.se than useless. I do 
not think it was until later in the year that Lord Irwin 
became aware of these mo ves. His contact with the Moder¬ 
ates about this time was confined to ascertaining their views 
as to the probable duration and intensity of the coming clash 
with Congress. He himself must have undoubtedly welcomed 
the All-Parties Conference in Delhi as containing the 
possible nucleus of an auti-Congress organisation. On the 
other hand, there were people in the Government of India 
who saw quite clearly that, if success attended the Sapru 
plan, a much greater constitutional concession would have 
to be made to the Indian. The Hindu Mahasabha required 
no encouragement from any quarter to continue with its 
obstruction. But influences were brought to bear upon the 
Muslim community and strong hints were dropped that the 
best course this powerful minority could adopt would be to 
hold back, wait for London, and to insist there upon its full 
pound of flesh. The section among the Muslims that was 
willing to experiment with joint electorates was soon sub¬ 
merged, and tire months that elapsed in between the Delhi 
discussions and the meeting of the Conference in London in 
November, witnessed the successful working of reactionary 
leaven and the gradual stiffening of the Muslim attitude. 

Hardly had the Moderate leaders left Delhi, than the 
attention of the whole country became riveted on Gandhi 
ancl the Congress. For the moment the country sat back to 
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watch the progress of Gandhi’s campaign, and to see what 
effect his appeal to mass emotion would have. I have already 
described the success that attended the impressive march to 
Dandi. It soon became evident that the Congress and the 
Congress creed had a much greater hold on the country 
than anybody had imagined. The Government’s method of 
retaliation intensified this hold, and the succession of 
Ordinances, coupled with the multitudinous lathi charges 
of the police, provided the Congress with ample propaganda 
and opportunities for whipping up public support. It was 
not long before most of the Congress leaders found Lhemselvcs 
in gaol. Gandhi was interned under an old Bombay regula¬ 
tion, and Motilal Nehru, who had no great desire to see the 
movement Icaderless, and who had begun Lo doubt the 
efficacy of Gandhi’s methods, was imprisoned at a singularly 
unfortunate moment. He had just returned Lo Allahabad 
from Bombay, where he had had lengthy conferences with 
the business community. One section of this community 
wished for purely selfish reasons—the growth of their own 
trade—to persist with the Congress campaign, and especially 
the boycott of British goods. The other scclion wanted to 
give the Conference method a trial, and Motilal Nehru was 
more impressed with the arguments of this section than with 
the selfish desires of the Congress supporters. He was 
accordingly in a mood to open negotiations. The influence 
which Gandhi exerted over him had been temporarily 
withdrawn, and he was beginning to listen to friends and 
advisers, who assured him that the Labour Government 
was sincere in its intentions to do something for India. In 
an important interview which he gave to Mr, George 
Slocombc, the representative in India of the Dally Herald, 
Motilal Nehru used phraseology which was legitimately 
interpreted as containing the elements of a peace offer. 
Gandhi, too, had been interviewed in gaol and had so defined 
his claims there, as to give grounds for reasonable hope that 
further discussion might succeed in persuading him after all 
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to participate in the forthcoming Conference. It was w hil e 
these offers were in the air that the Government struck and 
arrested Motilal. He did not expect arrest and I have reason 
to know that he felt most bitter about it, immediately assum¬ 
ing that the Government did not mean peace. Week in, 
week out, in the hot weather of 1930, the Congress campaign 
spread and grew in intensity. The number of weekly im¬ 
prisonments rose to an appalling size. It appeared as if there 
was going to be a state of deadlock, with Congress becoming 
more and more irresponsible and the Government suffering 
more and more from the boycott and the diminution of 
revenue. Whitehall under Mr. Wedgwood Benn seemed 
asleep and indifferent. The doctrine that matters should 
be left to the man on the spot proved most acceptable to the 
Secretary of State for India. Lord Irwin was torn between a 
desire to see the success of his policy of conciliation, and 
at the same time the suppression of Civil Disobedience. 
Ordinance after Ordinance appeared; public feeling became 
more intense, and there seemed to be no gleam of hope when 
once more the Moderates came to the rescue of the Govern¬ 
ment. With the full approval and support of the Viceroy, 
Sapru and Mr. Jayakar opened conversations with Gandhi 
and Motilal Nehru in their respective prisons. Their object 
was to show these Congress leaders that there was nothing 
inconsistent in the Governmental and Viceregal statements 
and the Congress claims as defined in the Slocombe inter¬ 
views. Their endeavour was to bring the Congress to the 
Round Table Conference, lor it was felt, and rightly so, 
that that meeting would have little chance of success in 
India if the approval of an appreciable section of the Con¬ 
gress, at least, was not secured. 

These conversations went on for many weary weeks. 
Motilal was moved along with his son to Poona, where there 
was already the nucleus of the Congress Working Committee. 
Lengthy discussions and arguments in the office of the 
Governor of Yeravda Gaol were followed by pleasant tea 
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parties presided over by Mrs. Naidu. Gandhi and jawa- 
harlal were observed never to complain about their lot, but 
Motilal, who was in most indifferent health, was found to be 
bitter, bad-tempered and most difficult. The discussions 
swayed one way one day and another the next. Gandhi was 
playing the old game of looking for Lhe possible advantages 
to the Congress, and was evasive, subtle, and at times lacking 
in complete straightforwardness. Sapru and Jayakar 
displayed inexhaustible patience and, at immense personal 
sacrifice, carried on the talks for over two months. One of 
the results was that Motilal was released on account of his 
health, but this was, as it proved, the only definite product of 
the long and weary hours. At the end, Gandhi issued a long 
statement reiterating all the impossible Congress claims, 
going back on what he had said in his newspaper interview, 
and once more out-manoeuvring the Moderates, who had 
attempted so valiantly to get him to London. The conversa¬ 
tions had shown the country that the very strongest sup¬ 
porters of the Round Table Conference recognised the key 
position of Congress. It proved that men like Sapru and 
Jayakar, even after the rebuff of the previous December, were 
forced to come, cap in hand, to the all-powerful Congress 
dictator. This impression-—and there was a considerable 
amount of truth in it—was skilfully capitalised by Gandhi, 
who was perfectly willing to see anybody in gaol, to talk for 
days on end, if only at the end of it he could advance his own 
and the prestige of Congress. When the Delegates to the first 
Round Table Conference sailed, they departed without any 
representative of the Congress, and amidst the sulky, sullen 
derision of the majority of their countrymen. They left 
India feeling that there was little, if any, popular support 
for their action in co-operating. “The Conference without 
Gandhi,” said India, “will be like ‘Hamlet’ without the 
Prince of Denmark. Whatever these men do in England 
will be repudiated by die country. They are nobodies; they 
represent nobody. Even if they succeed beyond our wildest 
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dreams and expectations, they cannot work a single fragment 
of their new constitution without Congress help. Whatever 
will result means the increase of Congress influence.” 

Before Lhe Round Table Conference met, the Government 
of India Despatch on the Simon Report, and on the problem 
of reforms genera lly, was issued to the public. I believe that, 
as originally drafted, it was a consistent, coherent, and 
extremely progressive document. This original draft was 
the work of one of the special Reforms Officers of the 
Government of India, an enlightened and sympathetic 
official. In the form in which the despatch finally appeared 
the original purpose was mutilated and, in fact, had almost 
disappeared. Every member of the Executive Council had 
redrafted sections applying to his Department, and had 
uttered caveats and warnings. The Viceroy himself had 
tried to gild the resultant pill, but without concealing the 
fact that there were certain men in the Government of 
India who looked upon the surrender of effective power 
in the centre as a disastrous if not a wicked policy. In some 
respects the despatch went further than the Simon Report. 
This was not surprising seeing that Lord Irwin’s policy 
assumed, as a fundamental premise, the right of the Indian 
to govern himself. Simon’s Report was concerned with 
difficulties and obstacles. It is true that it hinted at Federa¬ 
tion, but it only visualised the appearance of a Federation 
after a lengthy period of preparation. Simon, so to speak, 
airily dismissed any serious talk of this solution. The 
Simon Report itself had fallen completely flat in India. 
Provincial autonomy, as sketched in the second volume, 
was detected as being a sham and a delusion—as being little 
advance, in reality, on the Montford reforms. There was 
no alteration of actual power at the centre, no advance 
which, in the eyes of the Indian, was either material or 
beneficial. The high praise which was given in England 
to the first volume of the Report caused a universal smile 
in India. It was a combination, so it was said, of a guide- 
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book, a tourist’s handbook, and any amount of Government 
dope. The fallacies of the second volume were quickly seen 
through, and although just tribute was paid to Simon for 
many skilful pieces of argument, the coldness, the inhuman¬ 
ity, and the lack of enthusiasm of the many dully written 
pages confirmed the Indian in his first judgments of the 
Commission. The two volumes were compared to the 
Montagu Report. The difference could be detected by a 
babe. The earlier document possessed imagination, genius, 
sympathy, and enthusiasm. The latter was Sir John Simon. 
The result was that after these two documents had made 
their appearance, most of the delegates to London were 
entering upon the Conference without any very great 
enthusiasm, expecting little as the result of their delibera¬ 
tions, ill-prepared, ill-informed, without any definite, 
coherent plan, armed only with all the time-worn cliches 
and the well-used Indian, oratory of generalisation and 
facile criticism. 

The one man among the British-Indian Delegates who 
was ready, and who had a perfect plan, a thought-out 
strategy and prepared tactics, was Sapru. The Conference 
meant to him the culmination of his political experience, 
indeed, of his political life. For years he had been quietly 
preparing, reading, and studying. He had the Federal 
Constitutions of the world at his finger-tips, and he had 
worked out, from his knowledge of the needs of India, the 
portions which were suitable for incorporation into the 
new scheme. While he had been chasing between Poona 
and Allahabad gaol, he had been in close touch with the 
Indian Princes. He had found them ready and willing to 
enter into Federation. The set-back they had received 
from the Butler Committee had made them anxious for an 
alternative to the present method by which Paramountcy 
was exercised; Sapru arrived in London, armed and ready. 
His first task was to convince his own friends. The veteran 
Sastri was dubious at first about contact with the Princes. 
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Men like Chinlamini and others with either a communal 
strain in them or a secret sympathy with Congress, preferred 
the old Dominion Status idea, and could not see the irre¬ 
sistibility of the Sapru plan. The Liberals met in sessions 
every day for two or three weeks before Lhe Conference 
began. They could never make up their minds; they were 
distracted with the communal problem, and they could 
not understand the Federal idea. They had been brought 
up, most of them, in Lhe old-fashioned ideas of a Parliamen¬ 
tary system fashioned on the British model. The implica¬ 
tions of Federation, the nature of the two Federal Chambers, 
could not sink into their intelligences. Tempers became 
short, and Sapru, in disgust, gave up attempting to instruct 
men who would not, or could not, be instructed. At the 
same time, a tremendous effort was being made to settle the 
communal problem, an effort again Lo be a failure, leaving 
increased bitterness on both sides. Some days before the 
Conference opened, the news of Sapru’s intentions became 
known and there was consternation in certain circles. The 
influence of the “old guard” in the India Office, in the 
Political Department, and of the representatives of the 
Government of India was hastily mobilised, and strenuous 
attempts were made to prevent the Princes accepting the 
offer that Sapru was going to make. The leading Princes, 
already sore with the Political Department ancl the India 
Office, ignored the pressure that was brought to bear upon 
them. The Muslims stiffened a little, but knew that they 
could not oppose the idea of an All-India Federation. Mr, 
Jinnah and the late Sir Mahommecl Shall were too powerful 
and patriotic. The only dangerous opposition which was 
threatened was, strange as it may seem, the un-understanding 
advocacy of Dominion Status, an advocacy inspired by 
ignorance, by unyielding Conservatism and, as always in 
an Indian political situation, by personal jealousy and envy. 
The secret had been well kept from the public, and on the 
morning of November 17th, 1930, Sapru made his historic 
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speech inviting the Princes to join in an All-India Federa¬ 
tion, and His Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner, in an 
equally important reply, accepted the offer. The All-India 
Federation was born; the Simon Report and the Govern¬ 
ment of India Despatch were Hung into the waste paper 
basket. Tf the embryo could live, the old system was doomed. 
Speech after speech of support followed. At the critical 
moment every section of Indian opinion rallied to the only 
method by which responsibility at the Centre could be 
achieved. There was a terrific wave of enthusiasm which 
threatened to sweep the Conference off its feet. It was 
obvious that the Government was not prepared for this 
development. Federation was no longer a distant dream, 
but an actuality to be translated according to the needs of 
the complex situation. The official world sat glum and 
uneasy; the Princes had escaped the leash of the Political 
Department, and British India had made a just reply to 
Simon’s cold and lofty superiority. Progress, so to speak, 
has been short-circuited, and the years of transition and 
preparation, which had been threateningly waved in India’s 
face, had been drastically curtailed. The impossible had 
happened, and the Conference had opened with a united 
front and a definite clear-cut programme. It was a new era 
in Indian history. 

Hardly had the reverberations of the opening oratory 
died down when it became painfully clear that the path 
to Federation was not going to be altogether plain sailing. 
Within a few days of the conclusion of the first great plenary 
session, all sorts of rifts appeared, and the obstacles, which 
are still refusing to be resolved, came into existence to damp 
down enthusiasm and to create endless conflict. Once again 
the Indian proved his incapacity for stamina. Pie had started 
off in the race with a magnificent spurt, but even at the 
end of the first lap he began to show signs of distress and 
reveal his inability to stay the course. There were three 
factors making for disintegration. A section of the Princes 
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frankly disliked the idea of Federation. They dubbed 
themselves as Conservatives; really they were reactionaries. 
They rightly felt that any contact with British India would 
mean necessarily an adjustment of their own ideas. They 
felt that once the process of Federation was begun no one 
could possibly tell where and how it would end. This 
section among the Princes was extremely amenable to the 
suggestions, to the advice, and to the hints of those members 
of the old system who were frankly disappointed at the 
turn events had taken. More than any ordinary body of 
men, the Princes are the victims of personal jealousies, 
personal quarrels. The Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes in 1930 was His Highness the Maharajah of Patiala. 
His relations with some of his brother Princes were strained, 
and not conducive to smooth working. He did not view 
with any generous pleasure the enthusiasm of the veteran 
Bikaner, or the broad-minded understanding of British 
India manifested by the youthful and energetic Nawab of 
Bhopal. His Highness of Patiala cannot be described as 
having the capacity for a deep appreciation of a constitu¬ 
tional problem. He delivered, in an uninspiring monotone, 
the speeches prepared for him by the skilful and diplomatic 
Colonel Haksar, but he could not be said, for one moment, 
to have handled his team of Princes with certainty or 
conviction. It may have been that the domestic affairs of 
his State were agitating his mind; it is certain that his 
health necessitated lengthy stays in Paris and a shooting 
trip in Hungary. The Chancellor for these reasons was 
unfortunately not in the closest touch with affairs, with the 
result that the attitude of the Princes towards the preliminary 
discussions of Federal problems lacked decision and unity. 
The attitude too frequently adopted was “Hands off my 
state, but certainly let us have Federation.” The honest 
efforts of certain British Indian delegates to bring about a 
real Federation, were frustrated from the start. Individual 
States showed themselves as eager not to put something 
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into the common melting pot, but if possible to recover 
things which had already been merged in the Government 
of India. The necessity for a strong central Government was 
not recognised by some of their Highnesses, and it was early 
apparent that a State like Hyderabad, while being on the 
surface most sincere about Federation was, in reality, only 
supporting the loosest of Federal associations and was, under 
this cover, attempting to strengthen the autonomy of the 
Nizam’s domains. It was also quite clear that, in this half¬ 
hearted support of Federation, there was a clanger to the 
realilics of Federal responsibility. The preservation and 
continuation of Grown subjects, if not for ever, at least 
during a lengthy period of transition, meant the preservation 
of some features of the old system, which were altogether 
incompatible with the implications of Federation as visual¬ 
ised by the clearer thinkers, both among the Princes and 
among the British-!ndian delegates. The interpretation of 
the phrase “non-interference in the domestic affairs of an 
Indian State” threatened to cause endless future trouble 
with those British-Inclian delegates who were seriously 
alarmed about the very rudimentary ideas of justice that 
existed in some States, and the consequent, almost serf-like 
condition of certain of their Highnesses’ “beloved children.” 
The Labour delegates, for instance, the representatives of 
the Depressed Glasses, and those sympathetic with the 
Servants of Tndia Society, wished to see a Federation based 
on a universal declaration of fundamental rights and a 
consistent, coherent system of law and justice. Such ideas 
were anathema to certain Princes and to certain States. 
The establishment of a Federal Court of Appeal carried 
with it implications not at all pleasing to an autocratic 
and somewhat backward ruler. The abler British-Indian 
advocates of Federation showed an anxiety to compromise 
and to avoid needless irritation. They were content with a 
beginning, knowing full well that once the lcavening-up 
process was started, and there was established a strong 
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central government, there would be practically no end to 
the process. They remembered that Federation was in¬ 
dissoluble, and the moral pressure that could be exerted on 
one of the component elements of the new state was a force 
that could not be defined in legal phrases or made amenable 
to the sub tidies of the draftsmen. Early on, too, there 
emerged the undignified Princely scramble for representa¬ 
tion, especially for representation in the Federal Senate. 
This matter touched the dignity and the honour of practic¬ 
ally every Prince. Every member of the Chamber of 
Princes in his own right desired representation in the 
proposed Upper Chamber. It was found impossible to 
satisfy every claim. The meagreness of the population of 
one Stale, or its moderate wealth, was submerged by its 
historical importance, the ancientness of its ruler’s family, 
or the sense of importance enjoyed by the individual Prince. 
One section wanted a large Federal Senate; another 
section a small compact House. The minor Princes in 
India had their fears played upon both by the discontented 
members of their own Order, and by certain apprehensive 
members of the Political Department. At one meeting of 
the Princes in London, when one Prince had proposed a 
sensible solution of the problem and had suggested grouping 
and alternative representation, a somewhat Conservative 
Maharajah’s sole comment was to draw his finger signifi¬ 
cantly and threateningly from ear to ear across his throat. 
As the days and weeks went on, it became more and more 
distressingly obvious that what many of the Princes meant by 
Federation was the reverse of what was practical, or indeed, 
of what was honest. 

During the first plenary session the failure of the rival 
factions to settle the communal issue was soon apparent. 
Mr. Jayakar, for example, had carefully told his audience 
that once the minorities had been given opportunities of 
common endeavour this difficulty would disappear. “Give 
them opportunities of feeling that side by side they are 
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working for ihcir one country; that they have a common 
patriotism, a common patria for which they can all work 
together. Do that, and a great deal of the difficulty will 
disappear. . . . Harness all these Minorities together, and 
I have no doubt that a great deal of the discontent which 
arises at present will disappear.” On the other hand, the 
late Sir Mohammed Shall insisted on behalf of the Muslim 
community that in die constitutional and administrative 
evolution of India that minority must have its legitimate 
share both in the Provincial and in the Central Government. 
Other Muslim delegates underlined this claim in no un¬ 
certain words. There was a plain hint that if the Muslim 
claims were not recognised there would be no support for 
Federation. At the same lime, at least one Muslim repre¬ 
sentative promised that, if his community were once satisfied, 
and all the various Minority interests were given the fullest 
measure of self-determination and self-advancement, the 
Muslims would go much further than the most enthusiastic 
member' of the Indian National Congress in demanding the 
fullest measure of responsible government for India. There 
were innumerable discussions upon this communal problem. 
It would be a dreary and distasteful business to trace the 
details of the attempted bargaining on both sides. At one 
time a solution was almost obtained, but the obstinacy, as 
well as the prejudices, of certain Hindu representatives kept 
the quarrel alive. On another occasion Mr. Jinnah said 
that if this problem were only solved he would take his 
marching orders on the constitutional question from the 
Hindu representatives. This generous atmosphere was soon 
poisoned. A combination of circumstances embittered both 
sides, and by the end of the first Round Table Conference 
the communal problem was in a worse condition than it 
ever had been. In fact, almost at the very last moment 
before the Prime Minister’s final declaration, there was a 
danger that the Muslims would withdraw and wreck what 
work had been done. 
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To apportion blame for this disgraceful state of affairs is 
a thankless task. At the beginning I undoubtedly think the 
Hindu Mahasabha representatives were to blame. By 
Christmas both sides had committed mistakes and were in 
the wrong. Certain Muslim delegates were jusL as fanatical 
and as bitter as certain Hindu ones. The Sikhs, too, had 
taken up an impossible position and had made a solution 
of the problem in the Punjab, at least, an impossibility. All 
the time, in India, the Congress were chortling and saying 
that, if only Gandhi had been present, everything would 
have been different. The Viceroy and his advisers were 
blamed for sending such stalwart communalists. The 
respective advocates entered every meeting, flourishing 
bunches of carefully ordered telegrams enjoining them not 
to surrender and providing them with their mandates. The 
Prime Minister laboured long and earnestly, though he 
perhaps made a tactical mistake in intervening too early in 
the dispute. It was freely suggested by the opponents of 
India’s advance to self-government that the communal 
failure carried with it an obvious inability for India to 
assume any form of self-government. Non-communal 
minded men like Sapru, who had hitherto believed that a 
solution of this question was essential to progress, were 
forced to change their line of defence, and to urge that, 
however regrettable failure might be, such failure could not 
by itself destroy the desire for Federation, or the moral 
right of India to have self-government. This argument 
finally prevailed, although there can be no doubt but that 
the general cause was immensely weakened, and the British 
public was fortified in its long-established belief that the 
Hindu and the Muslim could never agree and that, therefore, 
there could be no grant of self-government. 

If there were Princes who did not like the revelations of 
Federation, there were also British Indians who began to 
see that the Dominion Status ideal would have to be aban¬ 
doned. To many Indians the attraction of Dominion Status 
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was that it carried with it implications suggested by the 
position of the Irish Free State and Lhe Union of South 
Africa. The Irish Free State was known to be discontented 
with the Oath of Allegiance, and at least one school of poli¬ 
tical thought, in that latest creation under the British 
Commonwealth, was only prepared to recognise the slender¬ 
est of ties between itself and Great Britain. The Union of 
South Africa, too, appealed to these Indians as an agreeable 
parallel. They liked to read the speeches of republican- 
minded South African statesmen, claiming the right of 
secession, and advocating a form of independence not far 
removed from the ideas of Gandhi. These people, then, 
asked for Dominion Status with a mental reservation, 
which did not do their sense of strict honesty much credit. 
To them Dominion Status was but a jumping-off ground for 
“Puma Swaraj” or “complete independence.” They would 
ask Great Britain to grant them a status under which only 
the slenderest ties with this country would he in exist¬ 
ence, during a period of transition, and in which, after a very 
few years, the transitional period would be determined by 
India herself. They talked grandiloquently about full control 
of the Army and Finance and, although they admitted the 
necessity for temporary safeguards, they hastened to attack 
every concrete proposal which left any form of control in 
the hands of the British Government. Federation meant the 
death of these unworthy hopes. The Princes had laid it 
down that Federation was to be based on a contract, the 
essence of which was that India should remain linked 
through the Grown to Great Britain and to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The indissoluble nature of 
Federation meant that this condition was perpetually bind¬ 
ing. Many of the advocates of Dominion Status had been 
speaking for so long, with mental reservations, and with 
cloudy notions, as to the mutual obligations inherent in the 
phrase, that they resented the necessity for the acceptance 
of a definite legal obligation as the foundation of their 
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attainment of self-government. There, therefore, arose 
within the Conference a small but determined body of men 
who shied at Federation and the way iL was being worked 
out, and who seized upon the attitude of the Princes as an 
excuse for reverting to their original plan. In the most 
favourable circumstances, they argued, it must be years 
before Federation could come into being. Provincial 
Autonomy without any alteration in the central government 
is a bogus affair. In this process of waiting, in this process 
of converting the Princes, our much desired status will 
disappear and be forgotten, and we will find in the end that 
we are subordinate partners in a constitution which will be 
infci ior to a Dominion of British India. They seized eagerly 
upon the aspect of Federation, which commended the 
scheme to British statesmen. In these circles, Federation 
was welcomed as providing India with a stable, Conserva¬ 
tive, loyal element. Some outspoken commentators rejoiced 
thaL Federation would mean the rule of an intelligent 
oligarchy, as opposed to the unreasoning wishes of a huge 
democracy. Their fears were endorsed by certain not too 
wise admissions by some of the supporters of Federation 
from British India. Sapra, for example, admitted frankly 
the value of the Princes’ participation, as providing a check 
to those schools of thought in British India, for which lie 
had little use, and about which he entertained grave sus¬ 
picions. In one interview Sapru admitted that the proposed 
constitution was open to the criticism that it would produce 
an oligarchy. “My reply to that,” he said, “is that we 
Indians will know how to deal with our own oligarchy if 
it misbehaves itself.” But this was cold comfort to his 
colleagues in the Delegation, who could not understand 
Federation; who thought of the future in terms of the 
British Parliamentary system, and whose whole political 
education had been in Western theories of democracy. The 
more the Princes hesitated, therefore, the stronger was the 
revived cry for Dominion Status. It was no use pointing out 
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to these men that, without Federation, there could be no 
self-government, or, more accurately, that the British 
Government would not grant responsibility at the centre, 
unless it was under the form of a Federal Government. 
Such objections were not silenced by the end of the 
Conference, and not the slightest bit allayed by the 
Prime Minister’s statement. lL was observed by these 
men that the only reference to Dominion Status, in Mr. 
MacDonald’s skilful pronouncement, was a vague promise 
in his last sentence, where the word Dominion was dragged 
in in an obvious attempt to satisfy the malcontents. Federa¬ 
tion, however, became the definite policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, and the delegates returned at the beginning of 
February, 1931, with no alternative left but to make the 
best of their not completely satisfactory labours. The task 
before them was the conversion of their countrymen. The 
Congress was still in open rebellion, Gandhi was still in 
gaol. Many thousands of their countrymen shared Gandhi’s 
fate, and the work of the Conference had been steadily and 
consistently misrepresented, and even abused. The one 
man in the Congress Party who was intellectually capable of 
appreciating what had been done was lying on his deathbed. 
The majority of the delegates landed in Bombay one Friday 
morning, in the first week of February, and issued an im¬ 
posing manifesto explaining what they had secured, and the 
opportunity that was before their country. As Sir Taj 
Bahadur Sapru, the main architect of this achievement, 
stepped into the Imperial Mail on Ballard Pier, he was 1 
handed a telegram announcing the death of Motilal Nehru. 
Direct negotiations had now to be opened with Gandhi, 
and it was with a heavy heart that Sapru departed on his 
task of trying to bring peace to his country. 
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THE IRWIN-GANDHI PACT 

The outstanding feature of the political history of India 
during the last five years is undoubtedly the agreement 
which was arrived at in Delhi in the spring of 1931, between 
Lord Irwin and Gandhi. The events and the movements 
and the tendencies I have been describing, culminated and 
coalesced in this dramatic settlement; and whether the pact 
is approved or condemned, it must be admitted to be the 
zenith of the conflict between the old system and the new 
claims. As an isolated fact it cannot be appreciated; it 
requires a background of analysis and history—a background 
which the preceding chapters have attempted to supply. To 
undersland the Delhi settlement without understanding the 
old system of government, or the position of the Moderates, 
would be an impossible task and result in an incomplete 
judgment. The value of the temporary truce was that it 
followed a logical sequence of events and tendencies, and 
part of its importance is derived from the fact that it was 
effected by opposing and illogical forces. The lion and the 
lamb, the Government and the Congress, appeared, for a 
moment, to lie down together. 

The final speeches of the first Round Table Conference 
expressed, in no uncertain terms, the hope lhat the non- 
co-operating forces in India would sec a new chance in the 
new policy. The Prime Minister’s announcement, the 
private interviews that took place between Lhe leading 
delegates and members of the Labour Government were all 
conceived and conducted with the purpose of uniting India 
in a forward march for constructive effort. Lord Irwin was 
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among the first to perceive India’s opportunity. During the 
absence ol' the delegates in London the condition of affairs 
in India had gone from bad to worse. There was no direct 
evidence that the Civil Disobedience movement was clying- 
out. On the contrary, popular feeling was becoming more 
and more inflamed and embittered and the boycott was 
proceeding merrily. The economic condition of the country 
was showing signs of the strain and Government, local and 
central, was looking forward with apprehension to its 
forthcoming budgetary arrangements. The Round Table 
Conference had been held in the midst of a campaign of 
calumny and distortion; the delegates were dubbed traitors 
to their country and the Congress Press wrote down every 
achievement and magnified every failure. Yet shrewd and 
careful observers coulcl detect a few hopeful signs. There 
were grounds for optimism about the very way in which the 
Congress Press dealt with the Conference. The mere fact 
that so much space was devoted to the proceedings in London 
showed that behind the distortion there was at least a 
recognition of the importance of what had been going on. 
The serious, responsible men in the Congress movement, 
both those out of and those in gaol, recognised not only that 
this trouble could not go on indefinitely, but also that some¬ 
thing had happened in London which called for a fresh 
examination of the whole situation. If Congress had grown 
in influence it had lost its discipline and in many places had 
Jallen into the hands of irresponsible youths, whose control 
was lax, and whose inspiration was dangerous. The type of 
Congress volunteer was degenerating. Non-violence in many 
places had become a farce and picketing, in practice, had 
become a source of bribery and blackmail. The Government 
may have been embarrassed, but the burden was bound to 
fall on the country, and the country’s resources were known 
not to be adequate to face too great a strain. On the Govern¬ 
ment side, the factors were equally promising for a settle¬ 
ment. Lord Irwin was still loyal to his policy of conciliation, 
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However willingly he may have agreed to various repressive 
measures, his was a mind which plainly recognised the im¬ 
possibility of carrying on indefinitely with a purely negative 
exercise of Governmental functions. He had long been 
sympathetic to the idea of Federation, and there is no doubt 
that he heartily welcomed the definite achievements of the 
Conference he had done so much to bring into being. I think 
Lord Irwin’s government, if not so enthusiastic as its Chief, 
was at least prepared to implement the British Government’s 
policy. There were in service circles some open grumbles 
and much whispered discontent. The desire of Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn and Mr. MacDonald to proceed more rapidly with the 
Indianisation of the Government, especially in the Provinces, 
within the clauses of the Government of India Act, was a 
jx>licy not entirely relished by the bureaucracy. In any case, 
certain proposals of this nature which were received in a 
most friendly and sympathetic fashion in London were turned 
down by the Government of India, and there was no visible 
and outward sign of change in that country. The authorities 
at Delhi were prepared to draw a sharp distinction between 
a loyal and careful examination of the problems of Federa¬ 
tion and the suggested policy of immediately surrendering 
more power to the Indian. Even this loyal acceptance of the 
Government’s policy was tinged with definite obstruction. 
It was well known in India that there were certain members 
of the Executive Council who were not at all pleased with 
what had happened. It was openly said that the Muslim 
member of the Council was definitely opposed to Federation 
and it was suspected that the Home Member was not too 
enthusiastic. For the moment, however, nothing could be 
done but to accept the decisions in London and to adopt 
them as a starting-off ground for the period of examination, 
which must necessarily preface the renewal of the Conference. 
There were intelligent and far-sighted Indians, who were not 
at all enamoured of the idea that this preparation should 
be largely conducted under the guidance of Government, 
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They felt that when Delhi had recovered from its first shock 
the old game of raising difficulties, of encouraging and 
perpetuating disunity and of fanning discontent, would be 
resumed with ability and zeal. Whatever the subordinates 
of Lord Irwin may have had in their minds, however, no one 
can accuse the Viceroy of having been anything else but 
whole-hearted and sincere in his desire to get on with 
Federation. 

The returning delegates themselves, though fully con¬ 
scious of what they had left undone and of the disputes which 
had marred their work, were honestly of the opinion that they 
had secured something which they could place before their 
countrymen and for which they could demand support. 
In their Bombay Manifesto they explained their position 
at some length. They told their countrymen what Federation 
meant, emphasising the promised grant of responsibility at 
the Centre and underlining the tentative nature of the pro¬ 
posed safeguards. It may be urged that they were guilty of 
glossing over certain phases of Lhe new constitution which 
they knew were bound to incur unpopularity. The pro¬ 
posed financial arrangements, for example, were explained 
in the most favourable light. The question of defence was 
treated in a similar way, but when full allowance is made for 
their natural anxiety to justify themselves, it must be 
admitted that the case they presented to India was an 
attractive one and a tremendous advance on anything that 
had previously been offered. They had determined on board 
their returning vessel that the first thing they had to do was 
to approach the Congress. It was necessary Lo secure Lord 
Irwin’s co-operation. It was necessary for them to discuss 
what had happened with free men. They could no 
longer practise the arts of persuasion in prison cells. This 
part of their programme turned out happily. On approach¬ 
ing the Viceroy they found an already open door and Lord 
Irwin immediately co-operated by releasing the most pro¬ 
minent Congress leaders. The attendance of these men at 
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Allahabad was one of the results of Motilal Nehru’s death 
and it was in that town that the preliminary negotiations 
with Gandhi and the Working Committee of the Congress 
took place. 

The situation was one which was not altogether satis¬ 
factory to the Congress. Once again they were witnessing 
the triumph of the Moderates and the success of Sapru’s 
strategy. Despite everything they had said the Conference 
method had, on the whole, proved a success and they were 
now offered ex gratia a share in the resulting sweetmeats. 
Sapru himself was reinforced by the illimitable patience and 
logic of Mr. Jayakar and the moral fervour of Sastri. In the 
background were the ready reinforcements of those Princely 
stalwarts for Federation, Bikaner and Bhopal. The first few 
days were difficult and not too promising. Gandhi, as usual, 
was full of grievances. “How could the British Government 
be sincere,” he kept on asking, “when their policemen have 
cracked so many heads?” He listened with patience, if not 
with complete understanding, to Sapru’s constitutional 
lectures. It was obvious that what was puzzling the little 
man was how he could turn the whole thing to Congress 
advantage and take his organisation into a more favourable 
tactical situation. Nobody was surprised, therefore, when he 
reverted to his old ideas of demanding enquiries into certain 
phases of Government action. He stuck obstinately to the 
demand that alleged police excesses should be examined in 
the light of Congress charges. He was profoundly dis¬ 
satisfied with the way in which the “no-lancl revenue” cam¬ 
paign in Bardoli had been dealt with by the local officials and 
he was supported strongly in these matters by Jawaharlal 
Nehru and by Sirdar Patel. He would not listen to reason 
and he refused to see Lhat ihesc grievances had nothing to do 
with the new political situation created by the Premier’s 
announcement, tie was also faced with the difficulty that hi? 
followers affected to believe that they had had the better of 
the Government in the past struggle. Congressmen had 
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talked glibly about having beaten Government to their 
knees. The Civil Disobedience campaign, according to the 
Congress agitator, had been a tremendous success. It had 
provided the delegates in London with the motive power 
which had secured a polite hearing. Was Gandhi to admit 
that all this talk was wrong, that the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence hacl been a success, and that the Government was not 
quite so Satanic as he had announced? The rank and file of 
the Congress were in no mood for peace. 'Flic irresponsible 
youths who had secured control of local organisations saw 
their power disappearing and the valiant cight-anna-a-day 
patriots saw themselves rejoining the ranks of the desultorily 
employed, The movement had altered considerably since 
Gandhi, with his chosen practises of Satyagraha, had pad¬ 
dled in the sea at Dancli. It had grown tremendously; it 
had ceased to be disciplined and it was in a mood in which 
it would have taken very little to have made it disown the 
leadership of the holy man. 

It was in this atmosphere that the first talks took place, 
and when the reports from Allahabad were not too opti¬ 
mistic. Meanwhile Sapru, while laying his saps against the 
Gandhi fortifications, was keeping in close touch with Lord 
Irwin. It soon became obvious thaL the next move must be 
at Delhi. Would Lord Irwin receive Gandhi? And, if so, 
would there be any conditions precedent? The Viceroy had 
already replied to a letter from Gandhi asking for a Police 
inquiry in somewhat cold, frigid, but justifiable terms. Its 
reception was taken by one section of the Congress as a 
glorious opportunity for renewing hostilities. Saner counsels 
prevailed, and finally Gandhi was persuaded to write to ask 
Lord Irwin if he could have the benefit of his advice and 
counsel. Lord Irwin immediately agreed and the scene 
moved to Delhi. By this time, I think that Gandhi had made 
up his mind that some kind of truce, some kind of pact was 
necessary. Above all, he wanted a breathing space in which 
to reorganise his forces and to consolidate his position. He 
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could set about rebuilding tiie Congress organisation after a 
Pact and meanwhile his daily conversations with Lord Irwin 
would do something to re-establish Congress prestige. At 
Delhi the negotiations took their usual Form, with a typical 
amount of Indian hesitancy. Gandhi stayed at the house of 
Dr. Ansari, an eminent Muslim doctor and a strong sup¬ 
porter of the Congress. In between his visits to the Viceroy— 
furnishing Mr. Winston Churchill with the revolting spectacle 
of a naked fakir striding into the seat of Government—the 
Mahatma worked hard at his customary publicity. The 
time was the end of the Delhi season and Gandhi’s morning 
and evening prayers became an additional show place for 
American tourists. With tremendous skill he prolonged the 
discussions, perpetually indulging in doubt, a self-torturing 
sophist if there ever was one. Delhi was crowded at the time 
with newspaper correspondents from all over the world. 
His headquarters were the centre of a vast unending stream 
of propaganda. On the Government side there was complete 
silence—the so-called Department of Public Information 
not understanding bow Gandhi was capturing the Press of 
India and the world. Day after day he gave audience, 
hoping for the best; expressing his admiration for Lord 
Irwin’s character, but not definitely committing himself as 
to the main result. It was all eagerly lapped up and poured 
into the columns of newspapers. One American journalist 
made a habit of attending' the morning and evening prayer 
meetings, and shocked Delhi by carefully removing his shoes 
whenever he entered into the sacred presence. In another 
part of the town were the intermediaries, Sapru, Jayakar, 
and Sastri. They had to be at the beck and call both of the 
Government and of the Congress Working Committee. 
Every step, every stage, had to be explained and rc-explained. 
The Viceroy, with a touch of genius, had placed the actual 
work of drafting the truce in the hands of the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Emerson, Emerson proved himself a striking success. 
An unimaginative, practical, Punjab official, he established 
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excellent relationships with Gandhi and proved most facile 
in producing the various clauses which had to be drafted and 
redrafted to meet Gandhi’s susceptibilities. At long last, 
after interminable delays, the Viceregal policy triumphed 
and despite a last minute hitch the Irwin-Ganclhi Pact came 
into existence. Its appearance was hailed with a howl of 
disappointment from the Congress ranks. It was a complete, 
perfect victory for Government and in it Gandhi not only 
gave up every one of his illegal activities hut also accepted 
Federation as the basis of future discussions. The necessity 
for safeguards was admitted; the only caveat was that they 
were to be in the interests of India. The Moderates had 
pulled their fish into their net, or, at least, so it appeared. 
There was a general gaol delivery, and universal rejoicing 
from all the saner and more intelligent elements in India. 
Gandhi gave a couple of interviews dilating on the glories of 
the new era and acclaiming Lord Irwin as a spiritual affinity, 
but it was significant that when he left for Karachi, to attend 
the Karachi Congress, the Viceroy thought it necessary to 
order extensive police protection for the life of the Congress 
dicta Lor. 

At Karachi began the process of persuading the Indian 
people that the Jrwin-Gandhi Pact was in reality a Congress 
victory. Gandhi had been severely denounced for calling 
off Civil Disobedience and in certain sections of the Con¬ 
gress Press—notably in Bombay and Calcutta—it had been 
frankly stated that he had betrayed his people. The first 
crisis with which he had to deal arose from the execution 
of Bhagat Singh, who had murdered an innocent and 
inoffensive young police officer. During the negotiations in 
Delhi a section of the Congress had urged Gandhi to make 
Bhagat Singh’s reprieve one of the conditions for signing the 
Pact. Bhagat Singh had been an avowed disciple of violence 
and Gandhi could do no more with the Viceroy than 
reiterate his distaste for capital punishment. There was 
nothing to be said for Bhagat Singh, who gloried in his 
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crime, and whose petition for reprieve was a document of 
such a nature as to leave no loophole for the authorities to 
take a lenient view of his case. I myself, at the time, saw 
many of the documents in connection with this case and I 
cannot see how any Government could have acted other¬ 
wise. When he was in Delhi Gandhi acquiesced in this 
view. Every mile that the train took him from Delhi he 
became more confused, or rather more amenable to the 
general Congress view. In the opinion of most of the Congress 
followers at Karachi Bhagal Singh was a glorious martyr, 
a victim of police oppression, a scapegoat for an unknown 
assassin. It was conveniently forgotten that this young man— 
and it was unfortunate that he was a most attractive young 
man—had already been the hero of the famous bomb¬ 
throwing episode in the Assembly. Congressmen openly 
said that Gandhi should have secured his reprieve. If he 
wobbled on his journey to Karachi, at Karachi itself the 
Mahatma gave an exhibition which boded ill for the future. 
He supported the resolution which was passed, extolling the 
bravery, heroism, and courage of Bhagat Singh. Within a 
few hours Cawnpore was a shambles and the worst com¬ 
munal riot in Indian history an accomplished fact. Bhagat 
Singh’s execution had been followed by the usual hartal. 
Certain Muslim shopkeepers had refused to put up their 
shutters. The local Congress Party, with its usual desire for 
compulsory unanimity, attacked the Muslims and in a flash 
the bazaars were full of flames and butchery. The reper¬ 
cussion of Cawnpore was felt everywhere in India, except in 
Karachi. There the Congress, having recaptured its Gandhi, 
proceeded to an official explanation of the Delhi Pact which 
was vastly different from reality. Gandhi explained that 
there was nothing in the Delhi Pact inconsistent with the 
famous Lahore Resolution for Independence. He con¬ 
veniently forgot his acceptance of Federation and before 
the wild-eyed Congress extremists, the constitutional lectures 
of Sapru were perhaps only an inconvenient memory. 
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There then began the popular interpretation of the Pact, 
which regarded it as merely a temporary truce. Its applica¬ 
tion was to be unilateral and only binding on the Govern¬ 
ment. Jawaharlal Nehru, after an equivocal endorsement of 
Gandhi’s action, in a provocative speech introduced his 
famous Socialistic and Communistic resolution which 
included the advocacy of causes which were bound to lead 
to a breach of the agreement. Gandhi supported these half- 
baked revolutionary ideas—it was, perhaps, part of the price 
for escaping too much criticism on his Delhi activities. The 
campaign against the landlord was to proceed apace. The 
Bardoli agitation, with its constant arguments about land 
revenue, was to continue for the local and greater glorifica¬ 
tion of the then Congress President, Sirdar Patel. Under 
cover of the Pact the Government was to be sniped at every 
day and in every way. 

What had really happened, Congress explained, was that 
Lord Irwin and the Government and all the Moderates had, 
at length, realised that nothing could be done without the 
support and co-operation of the Congress. Great was the 
Congress creed and it had to prevail. Lord Irwin had been 
forced to seek Gandhi’s aid. The Moderates had flocked 
round his mattress and besought him to help them. Out of 
the depths of his loving kindness Gandhi had consented to 
stop harassing the Government and to see whether there 
was anything in this Federation scheme. Not for a moment 
had he abandoned the right to assert full independence. 
Federation, perhaps, might be defined in Congress terms. 
If it were not capable of such definition so much the worse for 
Federation. Who were the Princes to make conditions? And 
how could such conditions be binding on the Congress, who 
had not been a party to the scheme? If the Government 
behaved itself, if Jawaharlal Nehru was allowed to continue 
with his threats of violence against the Oudh zemindar, if 
the Frontier Gandhi was allowed to continue his seditious 
Red Shirt movement, perhaps the Mahatma might condes- 
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cend to visit. London and to take part in the second Round 
Table Conference. He would go as a Dictator; so powerful 
would be his voice, so overwhelming his argument, so 
compelling his divine affection for his fellow creatures, that 
he would prove irresistible. Now that the Congress was in 
control of affairs the communal question would, of course, 
be settled in the twinkling of an eye. So also would the 
problem of untouchability. The Congress programme was a 
simple one. Its reorganisation would be taken in hand by 
its released martyrs. The Muslims and the Sikhs, the only 
two minorities recognised by Gandhi, would be satisfied and 
would be taken inside the Congress fold. Who better than 
Gandhi could represent the Untouchables? With these 
overwhelming numbers, Congress would be able to send its 
dictator to London to demand the acceptance of its mandate. 
The implications of Federation would be carefully forgotten, 
and complete independence would be the order of the clay. 
The legal and constitutional casuistries of Sapru and his 
friends would be swept aside. Congress, too, would champion 
the cause of Indian States subjects and would appeal to 
them over the heads of their rulers. Incidentally a vast and 
ludicrous bill for the cost of the British occupation would be 
presented and the new India would start with a well-stocked 
treasury of British gold. 

Thus stated, it seems unbelievable that any sane body of 
men would act as if these propositions were possible and 
valid. And yet, such is the self-intoxication of Congress that 
I can claim that this representation of their point of view is 
moderate and unvarnished. After Karachi the Congress sat 
down to make all preparations for the next struggle. The 
attack on the Government was resumed in countless ways. 
Local officials were denounced, and the policy of individual 
Governors was held up to ridicule. The main idea was to 
demonstrate to the country Congress’s right to claim the 
functions of a parallel Government, and its ability whenever 
there was any dispute to force its views on the authorities. 
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Instead of the Delhi Pact marking the end of an illegal and 
futile period, it was the inauguration, from the Congress 
point of view, of the claim of unbridled Congress autocracy. 
Gandhi’s motto was, “When I ope my lips, let no dog 
bark.” 

Unfortunately for Gandhi the Muslims showed no 
inclination to accept his communal terms, liis negotiations 
with this community proved completely abortive. They 
refused, wrongly I think, to recognise the separate, existence 
of the nationalist Muslim. Gandhi was out-gencrailed by 
Sir Fazl-i- Hussein, and the Muslims eventually went to 
London, unable, or perhaps determined, not to come to 
Lerms with the Congress leader. Nothing was done by the 
Congress to arrange matters with the Untouchables. Gandhi 
refused to recognise their appointed leaders and asked them 
to trust the Caste Hindus, for whom they had little use and 
in whom they had no confidence. The Congress made no 
preparation for the second Conference outside the formula¬ 
tion of its bill of costs. Gandhi, before he left, skilfully staged 
another hitch with the Government but found to his disap¬ 
pointment that Lord Willingdon was not oozing with the 
same amount of spiritual affability as Lord Irwin. Up to 
the last moment it was touch and go as to whether Gandhi 
would make the journey. Once again the Moderates, this 
time in the middle of the Arabian Sea, intervened success¬ 
fully. Gandhi was demanding another of his impossible 
inquiries and the Government, for the sake of peace, finally 
agreed to a compromise whereby a respected member of 
the Indian Civil Service was appointed to hear evidence on 
various manufactured charges. Gandhi was at last persuaded 
to board his ship and if this was a triumph for Lord Irwin 
and his policy full credit must be given for the patience 
which had brought all the political elements in India out 
of the wilderness of the boycott of the Simon Commission to 
the Conference Table at St. James’s Palace. Even at this 
moment there were not lacking those who foretold that, 
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within a few months, Gandhi would be once again in gaol, 
and the Congress designated an illegal association. 

When Lord Irwin handed over his charge to Lord Willing- 
don he might well congratulate himself on the results of his 
policy. When he left the Apollo Bunder every one felt that 
something intimate, something rare, had passed out of Indian 
public life. Gandhi had paid a special visit to Bombay to say 
farewell to his friend. The streets from Government House 
on Malabar Hill were thronged with appreciative Indians. 
Even the celebration at the Byculla Club was characterised 
by a feeling that this “Good-bye” was somehow different. 
The policy had, for the moment, triumphed although it was 
not yet certain that Gandhi would keep his promise and go to 
London. There were not lacking those who saw in the 
general friendliness signs of an ominous future. And, in view 
of what has happened since, the question as to whether Lord 
Irwin’s policy was right or wrong must be discussed at some 
length. To begin with, it must be clearly and definitely stated 
that to a man of the mental and moral calibre of Lord Irwin 
no other policy was possible. It might prove, in the womb of 
time, to have been too good for the people with whom he 
was working, but there never could, for one moment, be any 
hesitancy on his part. I have already pointed out how 
Indian opinion carefully differentiated Lord Irwin, the 
noblc-souled Englishman from Lord Irwin, the Governor 
General. The antithesis was correct and accurate, but it is 
necessary to add the footnote that Lord Irwin was un¬ 
doubtedly happier in the first role than in the latter. How¬ 
ever subtle, however lacking in straightforwardness so much 
of the Congress strategy may be, however deplorable may 
be the attitude of the Terrorists, it cannot be denied that 
behind all these excrescences and all the various forms of the 
Left Wing of Indian National policy far-reaching moral 
considerations must be found and recognised. A patriot is no 
less a patriot because he is a misguided one. An assassin 
may be moved by the highest of motives and the curious 
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crooked and contradictory methods of the Congress do not 
obliterate the finer urges which are the real backbone of the 
movement. It is easy to condemn the Congress; it is easier 
to point out the contradictions in their most famous leader. 
Patriotism may Ire smirched by unworthy means, and 
patriotism may often appear a very shoddy thing. No 
amount of denuni ialion, on the one hand, and no amount 
of unworthiness, on the other, can conceal the basic funda¬ 
mental facL that the Indian has a right to sell-government. 
Difficulties can be enumerated by the page, but when all is 
said and done they remain but obstacles which must be 
surmounted. A narrow policy in dealing with this conflict 
of motives, and with these tangled schemes of desire and 
execution might have sLopped in the progress of conciliation 
at a more favourable point, and so perhaps have antedated 
(he present struggle. It might have been, in many ways, 
better to have provoked or frankly faced the inevitable 
conflict without unduly wasting time, without dissipating 
more reasonable forms of energy. The great moral figures of 
history have always known that there would be agonies and 
self torture. They have always known that the moral path 
was bound to lead through morasses and through rocky and 
precipitous terrain. The Pilgrim’s Progress is a political 
allegory as well as a moral one. The City Beautiful is not 
achieved easily and if it is to be founded on the highest 
principles there must be periods in its building when great 
risks have to be taken. From many points of view, Lord 
Irwin would have been justified in having nothing more to 
do with Congress after the Civil Disobedience movement of 
1930. He could have said: “These people are unreliable, 
untrustworthy. If you give them an inch they assume the 
right to have miles. Their end is not my end. They are not 
practical; they are not rational. 1'hey batten on forces 
which are most deleterious to the country. They do not 
recognise the necessity for upholding any respect for law and 
order. They would not create a civilised state; they would 
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produce: a narrow autocracy raised to power on the half 
educated clamourings of illiterate millions. The struggle 
between their school of thought and between the ideas of 
the sane, stable, elements in the body politic of India must 
take place one day. Let it take place now when there is 
present in India a strong, impartial, experienced form of 
governance.” Lord Irwin might have said all this and said it 
with the approbation of most of his own countrymen and of 
many Indians. That lie resisted the temptation is to be 
placed to his eternal credit. His policy may have proved 
somewhat unpalatable to his successors, and to many who 
were in the position to give him advice. His policy may also 
be said to have failed in the long run, but it failed, not 
because it was wrong, but because it was too right. Even 
when Lord Irwin, as Governor General, was lighting the 
Congress, it must have been to him a distasteful experience 
to repress men whose fundamental fault was, after all, 
nothing else but an unbridled love of their country. 

One felt, as an observer in India, that Lord Irwin’s moral 
convictions would never let him base his rule on force alone. 
If Gandhi preached the conversion of India’s enemies by 
love and forbearance, so Lord Irwin endeavoured to win 
India, in the worst moment, of repression, by a consistent 
adhesion to his moral purpose and his honesty of intention. 
It was as if the urge of his religious nature compelled him to 
wrestle with men ancl with forces in a manner which from 
the start was hopeless, but which was the only way possible 
to a man of his nature. It was little wonder that Lord Irwin 
was not understood in cerlain quarters in England. If the 
Sermon on the Mount were to be preached again its doctrines 
would not be found agreeable to journals which still believe 
in the old form of Imperialism. It may be that those who are 
known as the diehards, both in England and in India, had a 
more realistic vision of the situation in India than Lord 
Irwin, but Lord Irwin had the idealistic vision, and, in being 
faithful and loyal to his principles, he rendered his country 
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an inestimable service. Englishmen in India to-day can 
look back upon Lord Irwin’s period of office with immense 
and justifiable pride. With the very bases of civilised govern¬ 
ment challenged Lord Irwin never lost his head and never 
deviated for a moment from his high interpretation of the 
doctrine of trusteeship. He was there to help India to 
fulfil in the letter and in the spiiit cvciy one of his country’s 
pledges. The Indian himself might create fresh difficulties— 
the Congress did. These were not difficulties of which 
advantage was to be taken. They were not to be turned to 
British use. They were not for a moment to be used to 
bolster up Great Britain’s position and Great Britain’s 
power. The idea of divide and rule was completely and 
utterly foreign to this great Viceroy. If Indians were 
foolish; if Indians did not quite play the game; if with their 
traditional suspicion they mistook honesty for double dealing, 
it was unfortunately the Indians’ fault, but their attitude was 
never allowed for a second to deflect this political pilgrim 
from his ordained part. At every stage in his policy, Lord 
Irwin was told that he was laying up trouble for the future. 
He was accused of shaking hands with lawlessness; with 
encouraging the forces of chaos. He was accused of making 
the situation unnecessarily difficult for his successors. The 
fight was bound to come. Why reinforce the enemy? The 
Viceroy was described as a defeatist, and criticism veered 
from the official who shrugged his shoulders with patronising 
complacency to the wild men at home, who suggested that 
he should be impeached. 1 remember one morning, fresh 
from reading a bundle of English newspapers, walking 
round the historic Residency of Lucknow. Lord Irwin’s 
policy at that moment was being severely tried. The 
Congress campaign was in full swing. The Moderates had 
temporarily retired, or were indifferent, or were sulking in 
their tents. As I walked round the battle-scarred ground, I 
could not help recalling the lines of poetic pride which 
commemorated the fact that the British flag was never 
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forced to be hauled down during those terrible days. Martial 
glory has always moved a greater public than political 
integrity, but it seemed to me equally worthy of com- 
memoration, that in a period of surpassing difficulty and 
complexity, there was one man in India—and he the Viceroy 
—who kept at the mast-head, high above the confused 
incident of the day, a noble Christian-like sincerity. 

I have no hesitation in prophesying that in the years to 
come Lord Irwin’s policy will stand out as one of the 
brightest episodes in the history of the British connection 
with India. It was built on the conviction that no nation is 
good enough to rule another. It was built on the assumption 
that it was England’s bounden duty to hasten on the dawn of 
self-government. It rose superior to all the foolish and false 
pride, which believes in Western superiority and the material¬ 
istic efficiency of our industrial civilisation. It abhorred 
colour prejudice, and it was erected on the respect which only 
a truly great man can have for his fellow creatures. If Lord 
Irwin’s policy failed—and Gandhi’s behaviour at the second 
Round Table Conference might be said to mark its failure— 
it was in my opinion a failure, truly glorious and bound in 
the long run to be beneficial both for India and for Great 
Britain. When you compare the tortuous unsatisfactory 
methods of the non-co-operators with Irwin’s consistency, 
you must blame the men who failed to appreciate it at its 
true worth. In the fiery ordeal of the clash between the 
Congress and the Government it is the Congress that stands 
condemned and its leaders who must be indicted at the bar 
of history. They must be measured by their failure to 
appreciate the Irwin method and even if there is the present 
attempt to subdue Congress and to crush the spirit of lawless¬ 
ness how much better is the British position for having 
honestly tried the Irwin experiment. At least it can be said 
that after many barren years there was a man in power who 
genuinely appreciated the Indian case and who tried to 
give it the fullest opportunity. 
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In so far as the Conference method is now an integral part 
of British policy, Lord Irwin’s efforts have succeeded. If he 
failed, through circumstances over which he had no control, 
in his fullest hopes, he succeeded at any rate in abolishing 
once and for all the old offensive methods of dealing out 
reform grudgingly and by condescending spoonfuls. Whether 
there was to be full co-operation or not, Indian opinion was 
to have the opportunity of making its desires known and its 
ambitions felt. The old superiority died the day the first 
Round Table Conference met in St. James’s Palace. The 
author of this revolution was Lord Irwin and nothing was 
more striking and moving than the way in which his name 
was invariably greeted by delegates, representing all shades 
of opinion. Lord Irwin’s full policy must eventually triumph, 
for the simple reason that it is the only policy open to an 
honest man. Nations may sometimes be slower in adopting 
the moral tone of their leaders than individuals or even 
small political parties. The full intent of the Irwin method 
may not yet have dawned upon those at present responsible 
for the conduct of Indian affairs, but Irwinism is written in 
indelible characters on Indian history and the actions, 
purpose and motives of all who come after him will have to 
be judged by his own lofty standard. Great Britain ought to 
be proud that at the peak moment of Indian nationalism 
there was to be found a man capable not only of appreciating 
it but also of dealing with it in a manner equal to its own 
high inspiration. Lord Irwin is the standing example of the 
efficacy of morality in politics. 
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GANDIIl’s FAILURE 

The principal delegates to the second Round Table Con¬ 
ference left Bombay, August 15th, 1931. Gandhi was due to 
sail by the same boat, but was busy with his usual hitch. The 
first few days of the voyage were occupied in the dispatch of 
telegrams both to the Viceroy and to the Secretary of State 
for India. A compromise suggestion was put up to Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn in order to ensure Gandhi’s journey. It was 
about the last official business at the India Office that Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn transacted. All the way up the Red Sea 
the daily news bulletins provided much for anxious dis¬ 
cussion. The Labour Government was tottering to an un¬ 
dignified fall and the financial and economic crisis, of which 
India had heard but little, was assuming greater importance 
every mile the boat went northward. Somewhere off Suez 
the news came of the Emergency Government and especially 
noted was the appointment of Sir Samuel Ho are as Secretary 
of State for India. Immediately, every one of Sir Samuel’s 
former speeches on India was dug up and examined. On the 
whole, the verdict was that the appointment might have 
been worse, and also that it might have been better. Qpite 
frankly, Sir Samuel had not made a great impression on the 
Indian mind. He had been cold, precise, formal, and 
correct. He was known to be a modified Baldwinite on the 
Indian question and consequently would not be too opposed 
to the Irwin policy. But Sir Samuel was also a great believer 
in safeguards and the minus quantities. At the first Con¬ 
ference he had made his position quite clear and in subse¬ 
quent debates in the House of Commons he had made no 
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bones about his beliefs as to the financial safeguards which 
would have to be imposed in any new constitution. He was 
known also to share the old bureaucratic view that England’s 
truest friends in India were to be found in the Muslim com¬ 
munity. It was expected, therefore, that while Sir Samuel 
would approach his difficult task with perfect honesty and 
politeness, he would at the same time be certain to display a 
certain stiff-necked attitude on admittedly debatable points 
and also an undue tenderness for one community. As far as 
the administration of India was concerned it was expected 
that he would be largely in the hands of the officials and 
would lean towards that section of the bureaucracy in the 
Government of India that was getting rather tired of endless 
talks with Gandhi, and was itching to have what the Ameri¬ 
cans call a “show-down.” Even the most optimistic of the 
delegates felt that the Conference was about to resume its 
deliberations under less auspicious circumstances. It was 
true that the Prime Minister was unchanged. In his lime, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has uttered many pleasant 
promises about India and encouraged many hopes. But 
there is an elusiveness about Mr. MacDonald which the 
Indian has been the first to notice. In private conversation 
he is friendliness itself. No man is more reasonable. No man 
is more hopeful. He has the art of flattering his interviewers 
and of letting them go away convinced that they have made 
an overwhelming impression. Nothing very definite, how¬ 
ever, emerges from these heart to heart talks. MacDonald’s 
mentality inspires trust and confidence for a lime, but 
unfortunately his performances rarely come up to the 
expectations he arouses. In public the gifts of a noble and 
inspiring presence, the charm of a sentimental type of 
oratory, are used with enormous effecl. “My friends, my 
Indian friends,” says MacDonald, and his audience purrs 
with satisfaction. 

The Indian is a first class judge of a political situation. 
The Prime Minister’s position was better understood, 
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perhaps, by the Indian delegates than it was by many of his 
own countrymen. They knew perfectly well that the quarrel, 
which had culminated in the dismissal of most of the Labour 
Cabinet, was noL only a bitter one, but one of long standing. 
They knew that MacDonald stood without a party and 
that in practical politics it is the man with the heavy bat¬ 
talions behind him that is bound in the long run to win 
through. However much the Prime Minister might try to be 
loyal and faithful to his better instincts they saw full well 
that he had delivered himself as a captive to the Conservative 
Party and that, as far as India was concerned, it would be 
the Conservatives who would eventually call the tune. They 
did not anticipate a complete and immediate reversion of the 
Labour Government’s policy. They did not lor a moment 
expect that Federation would be abandoned and that the 
Conference would be ignored. They did expect, and they 
were not disappointed, a different attitude to that which they 
had found some ten or eleven months before and they knew 
that they would be facing, not whole-hearted sympathisers 
with their cause, but men who had reluctantly adopted a 
certain line and who could not be expected to be too enthus¬ 
iastic about it. 

From the start, therefore, the second Round Table Con¬ 
ference met amidst old and new handicaps. In the Lord 
Chancellor, India still had a stout and consistent friend. Like 
Lord Irwin, Lord Sankey governs his political ideas by his 
moral beliefs and his work during the first Conference had 
made a deep and lasting impression in India, This time Lord 
Sankey was not alone and so he never became the dominating 
figure he had been a year before. It was difficult for him to 
give the right guidance, the friendly advice, ancl the correct- 
ruling when, sitting as a member of his committee, there was 
the Secretary of State coldly suspicious and, as the Con¬ 
ference when on, growing more and more antagonistic to 
certain of the more prominent delegates. Lord Sankey did 
much behind the scenes to inspire confidence and to dis • 
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sipalc despondency, but lie never could speak with the same 
authority as he had clone previously, and it was impossible 
for him to go further than the wishes and desires of the head 
of the Department responsible for India. His political 
position, too, was a curious one. It was well known that he 
had only stayed in the Government because of his interest 
in India, lie admitted on several occasions that it was his 
sense of duty to India that had prevented him joining the 
majority of his late colleagues. It did not require much 
perspicacity to see that, at thaL time at least, there was no 
great love lost between himself and Lord Hailsham. Lord 
Hailsham was the possible alternative Lord Chancellor. His 
views on India were believed to be somewhat reactionary. As 
Lord Chancellor he would have presided over the key 
committee and for the Sankcy Committee to have become 
the Hailsham Committee would have spelt ruination for the 
Conference. Lord Sankey’s presence in the Government 
could not have been an altogether pleasant sight for the 
majority of his Conservative colleagues. 

The first thing that struck the delegates when they 
arrived in London was the fact that they were a decided 
embarrassment. India for the moment had been forgotten. 
The air was full of the need for an emergency budget; the 
need for rectifying the adverse balance of trade; and the 
need for desperate action to save the pound. This was no 
time, in the opinion of many people, to start talking about 
self-government for India. The rather one road minds of the 
Indian delegates made their possessors appear as awkward 
enthusiasts, out of touch with reality. How could these men 
waste time talking about a future constitution for India 
when the sacred edifice of Great Britain’s economic life was 
attacked with galloping consumption? Had these delegates 
no sense of proportion; no sense of decency? Iiow could 
distracted British statesmen, occupied in losing the gold 
standard, and in manoeuvring for political power, listen to 
these idealistic dreams for a country so very far away and so 
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minor a factor in the general stiuation? The opening of the 
Conference had to lie postponed. It was impossible of 
course to send the delegates back and so they were politely 
told ilia I they would have to mark time while more urgent 
matters were being considered. This marking time process 
was extended by the general election. What little interest 
there had been in India speedily disappeared in that cam¬ 
paign and its result, with the overwhelming Conservative 
majority, was a final proof to the earnest Indian constitu¬ 
tionalist that the times were not exactly ripe for an agreeable 
reception to his propositions. He found most of his friends in 
politics out of office and without seats. The late Secretary 
of State for India and other members of the Labour 
Cabinet with whom he had been in constant touch for so 
many years were discredited rejects. Only by the kindness 
of the Prime Minister was the remnant of the Labour Party 
permitted to keep on the Sankey Committee men like Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn and Mr. Lees Smith; and more than once, 
when these two men became awkward, they were reminded 
of their precarious position. Even the urbane Lord Sankey 
on one famous occasion ordered the late Secretary of Slate 
for India to hold his tongue. 

All the blame for this somewhat indifferent atmosphere 
cannot be laid at the door of British politics. The Indians 
themselves were even more divided than they had been at 
their previous sessions. The Princes had spent the intervening 
months in India in fighting in a truly Princely fashion. The 
Maharajah of Patiala had headed a group of rebellious 
Princes whose object, somewhat confusedly phrased, was at 
least antagonistic to the Sankey idea of Federation. It had 
been openly stated in India that Patiala and his friends had 
had powerful assistance in formulating their alternative 
scheme. The Maharajah of Bikaner, on this occasion more 
of a soldier than a diplomat, had literally dusted the floor 
with the cx-Chancellor of the Chamber and had emphasised 
some very unpleasant home truths. Patiala had been 
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disappointed in not securing re-election as Chancellor. The 
young, progressive, independent-minded Nawab of Bhopal 
had secured the coveted and honorific post and he was 
entirely of the Bikaner school of thought about Federation. 
Bikaner’s terrific onslaught, while it had made India rock 
with laughter, had had the unfort unaLe effect of consolidating 
opposition and of alarming a host of minor and insignificant 
Princelings. Although Patiala in his wisdom had not made 
the journey to London, his views were adequately represented 
and they provided the dic-harcls in the India Office and 
elsewhere with the opportunity of pointing out that the 
Princes were very far from being unanimous about the whole 
scheme. The Federation supported by Hyderabad was very 
far from being the Federation supported by Bikaner and 
Bhopal. Nothing had been done in the intervening months 
to solve the question of representation in the Senate, or even 
to fix the size of the two Federal Houses. On these matters 
the Princes were at sixes and sevens and at least one promin¬ 
ent Prince was so annoyed when he could not get his own 
way that he packed up and left the Conference some time 
before its conclusion. Even on matters that had apparently 
been settled once and lor all by the first Sankey Report, and 
which had then received a maximum amount of agreement, 
there were second thoughts and new objections. From one 
point of view there was ample reason for the cautious India 
Office official shaking his head over the whole scheme and 
suggesting that the best way to advance was to hasten 
slowly. From the other point of view it was well known that 
a few sharp interviews with the rebellious Princes and a few 
pointed admonitions from a British statesman in authority 
would have obliterated the whole opposition in a few days. 
If the Paramount Power had really wanted to exercise its 
suzerainty, not a single Prince would have persisted :in 
obstructionist tactics. Occupied as they were with countless 
other grave matters of state, the prominent members of the 
British cabinet, both in the Emergency and in the National 
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Governments, might have been excused for not being fully 
aware of what was going on. Their preoccupation was the 
opportunity of those enterprising spirits who had seen in 
Federation the end of their point of view. The ex-Governors, 
the retired Civil Servants, the retired members of the 
Political Department, made the most of their chance and it 
was not long before the official view of the India Office and 
of Sir Samuel Hoare was an approximation to the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Despatch, which placed the emergence of 
Federation as a dim and distant product of the future— 
though not quite so distant as Simon’s vision. 

Perhaps things might have been different if the delegates 
from British India had been able to produce something like a 
united front. Much hacl been hoped from the presence of 
Gandhi but that hope was seen to be doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment before the Congress leader had been a week in 
London. He had arrived a fortnight after the main body of 
delegates, who one and all with the exception of the Muslims 
proceeded to pay him court. The astuter minds among the 
non-Muslim delegates had already judged the situation. 
They knew the immense difficulties that had to be faced and 
they saw rightly that Gandhi’s attitude was the key to the 
whole situation. If, they argued, Gandhi can secure a 
communal agreement and if he will only let us translate his 
Congress Mandate into reasonable and constitutional 
terms we will be able to face the British Government and the 
Princes with a pressure of opinion which even they will not 
be able to ignore. The first thing that is necessary is that 
peace should be arranged with the Minorities. The second 
thing is that Gandhi should unite in Conference all sections 
of British. Indian opinion and hand over the discussion of 
technical and legal matters to those who understand these 
subjects. The third thing is that the discussion must be kept 
fluid and that all the nonsensical talk about unalterable 
mandates must be dropped. Gandhi listened to all this sage 
advice and practically paid no heed to a single word of it, 
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To him the journey to London was the climax of a cam¬ 
paign of personal and Congress publicity. He had his private 
advisers but they were dominated by extreme Hindu feeling 
and anti-British bitterness. On (he one hand, (here was a 
man like Pundit Malaviya whose mere presence annoyed 
the Muslim and the Depressed Classes. On the other hand 
there was G. D. Birla, perpetually filling Gandhi’s ear with 
the most distorted versions of the economic side of the 
British connection. When, for example, the rupee was 
linked, after the abandonment of the gold standard, to the 
pound, Gandhi first and publicly aL the India Office ad¬ 
mitted that he knew nothing about the subject; within 
twcnLy-four hours Birla had succeeded in proving to him 
that it was but another move in the economic exploitation 
of India. Never once did Gandhi make an attempt to unite 
British Indian forces. His time was too much occupied. He 
was at the beck and call of countless cranks, countless freak 
societies, and estimable if not too intelligent Divines and 
University figures. He rarely had time to discuss more vital 
matters. Even when a general committee of preparation was 
formed the result was unsatisfactory. Gandhi kept his own 
counsel, listened to the discussion, and when forced into a 
corner fell back upon his Congress Mandate. 1 have already 
described his failure to settle the communal problem. He 
alienated every one of the Minorities with the probable 
exception of the Sikhs. The Europeans he would not 
recognise as a minority at all, and he professed himself to 
represent the millions of untouchables. His anger when die 
Minorities united and produced a settlement was un¬ 
worthy of his professed saintliness, and his immediate action 
betrayed the game he was playing. He attributed this 
settlement to the machinations of the European delegates 
and the Muslims, and he attempted, by a lavish despatch of 
cables to India, to stir up the European community there 
against their representatives. When it was obvious that the 
communal question would not be settled by Gandhi the end 
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of the Conference merely became a matter of time. Gandhi, 
of course, could not alforcl to admit that the Congress had 
failed because of his failure. He had to wail and find some 
other reason for breaking with the Government. That this 
excuse was nearly provided was the major fault of British 
policy in the Conference. The India Office and the enemies 
of Federation overestimated the strength of their cards. 
They overestimated Indian disunity and they underestimated 
the knowledge and ability of Sapru. 

In its heart of hearts the official world had always disliked 
the idea of Federation. Even after the Prime Minister’s 
announcement of the previous January the official had still 
shaken his head sadly and said, “Yes. This is all very well as 
a policy, but practically you will have to come back to the 
Simon Report and the grant of Provincial autonomy.” 
There were two main reasons for this attitude. The Simon 
Report is essentially an official document. It is what the 
I.G.S. thinks and it means the continuation for some con¬ 
siderable time of the bureaucrat’s power. Secondly, the 
India Office and the official know perfectly well that not only 
is Provincial autonomy, with an unaltered system at the 
Centre, a bogus affair, but also that if you start this Pro¬ 
vincial autonomy first you may as well throw Federation 
out of the window. It is the safest and easiest way of killing 
Federation. The case which was put up by the official world 
is, on the surface, an overwhelming once. The Princes are 
not agreed among themselves. Even those who desire 
Federation do not like certain aspects of Federation em¬ 
phasised by British India. There was no real agreement 
about the essentials of the Federal system. In British India 
the Minorities are not satisfied. The question of defence has 
not been solved. Franchise is still an unwieldy problem to be 
tackled. Even under the most favourable circumstances 
Federation cannot come into existence for two or three 
years. When all the problems are solved the drafting of the 
Bill must take about a year and what with the Joint Select 
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Committee of the two Houses and all the ordinary Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure and the probable revision of the Princes’ 
Treaties, there must stretch before India a barren vista 
producing nothing agreeable or visible. Let India therefore 
be given Provincial autonomy, according to the Simon 
scheme. Here is the next step, foreshadowed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. Here is an earnest of our intentions and 
a pledge of our good faith. There are some Indians who 
agree with this scheme. There arc men in the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy, both Indian and English, who see 
this step as the safest advance.* It was no wonder that his 
scheme was enthusiastically adopted by Sir Samuel Hoare 
and for the moment convinced the Prime Minister. At the 
time when it was being tentatively discussed Gandhi per¬ 
petrated one of his worst blunders, f In some confused 
conversations during a week-end at Oxford he admiited that 
he was prepared to accept Provincial autonomy, and so 
vaguely and so inaccurately did he use the phrase that his 
admission was reported to the India Office as being support 
for their own idea. For a few days the Conference was 
confused with countless rumours and then, in the course of 
their preliminary soundings, the Government sent for 
various delegates. The Prime Minister, Lord Sankey, and 
Sir Samuel Hoare interviewed prominent leaders. These 

^Striking confirmation of this attempt to kill the Conference by insisting on 
Provincial Autonomy first it. to be found in a document recently printed and 
published on behalf of the Royalist Association of Calcutta mid circularised 
among that society’s members. The document is a r<isum6 of an address 
delivered by Mr. K. C. Beni hall, a European Association delegate to the 
Round Table Conference, to the Calcutta Royalists. In it Mr. Benthall is 
reported to have said: “As a result of the General Election, the policy (i.c. of 
the Government in the Conference) undoubtedly changed. The right wing of 
the new Government made up its mind to break up the Conference and to light 
Congress. The Muslims, who do not want Central Responsibility, were 
delighted. Government undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get 
away with Provincial Autonomy with a promise of Central Reform.” 

■|'Mr. Beuthall’s version is that Gandhi supported the Provincial Autonomy 
idea at one time, “as a means of bringing to a deadlock all Central Govern¬ 
ment.” The whole of Mr. Benthall’s address deserves study. It is the point of 
view of a reasonable business Englishman in India, of a man who heartily 
supports the grant of responsible self-government, in the form of an All-India 
Federation. 
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discussions proceeded fairly smoothly until Sapru was 
summoned. 

Gandhi had by this time withdrawn or explained away his 
admission and he and his followers slightly disconcerted, it 
must be stated, were awaiting with glee the Government’s 
false move, Sapru’s interview at Downing Street was a 
fiery affair. He concentrated upon Sir Samuel Hoare with 
whom he had already had sundry pointed passages in the 
Sankey Committee. Mr. MacDonald and Lord Sankey 
played the part of listeners and bit by bit saw the India 
Office scheme torn to pieces. Sapru explained that he and his 
friends would look upon Provincial autonomy as a complete 
betrayal, They would have nothing to do with it. They 
would not recommend it to India and they would denounce 
it at its true value. The whole thing was bogus. The 
objections raised against the impossibility of federating non- 
sovereign provinces with sovereign states was ludicrous 
and betrayed a complete ignorance of constitutuonal law. 
Who was going to work the scheme? Was it to be a govern¬ 
ment by Minorities in the Provinces? Was this the result of 
the Secretary of State’s partiality for one community? The 
interview was followed by an aide-memoir to the Prime 
Minister and the threat of whole-hearted public opposition. 
The next step was to stage a protest in the Sankey Com¬ 
mittee. It must be remembered that all this time the Muslims 
had taken up the attitude that, because their claims had not 
been settled they would never discuss constitutional questions 
regarding the central government. At one time they started 
a boycott of the Sankey Committee, but better counsels 
prevailed and they continued their attendance in silence. 
There were those who said that their attitude was directly 
inspired and encouraged by men in authority who ought 
to have known better. At any rate, there they were trying 
to reduce the proceedings to a farce and attempting by their 
non-participation in debate to make this all-important part 
of the clicussions nugatory. 
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Sapru and his friends rightly decided that they had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by organising a 
rebellion. Wedgwood Bonn and Lees Smith were primed with 
the case and one morning the Sankcy Committee became a 
miniature bear garden. The two Labour members opened. 
What was all this talk about? they wanted to know. Was 
Federation to he postponed and put off? It it was, why were 
they wasting their time discussing questions about the 
centre? If Provincial autonomy was to lie outcome of the 
Conference—as every one said it would be—could noL the 
Government make some statement and let them know where 
they stood? 'The carefully prearranged cue was taken up by 
Sapru and other British Indian delegates. One and all 
expressed horror that such a suggestion about Provincial 
autonomy could even lie thought of, least of all uttered. They 
were all unanimous in saying that they would have nothing 
to do with the scheme and joined with their Labour friends 
in asking for a declaration of intention from the Govern¬ 
ment. Was this a free and open conference or was the issue 
being prejudged? The discussion proceeded with a con¬ 
siderable amount of heat. The Muslims sat and writhed 
awkwardly. Were they to go back to India, self-confessed 
supporters of the detested Simon Report, .allies of an intrigu¬ 
ing India Office, and enemies of a Federation they them¬ 
selves had supported? In the midst of all this Lord Reading 
arrived and placed India under a considerable debt of 
gratitude by immediately pooh-poohing all the talk of 
Provincial autonomy and saying: “Of course, Federation 
holds the field.” Sir Samuel Hoarc’s position was extremely 
difficult. His India Office scheme was being shattered. Even 
his Muslim friends were deserting him and Lhe bogey of 
Provincial autonomy was being dragged into the open. It 
was obvious that the Liberals—the English Liberals—were 
opposed to his little plot and so he was forced eventually 
to arise and agree with the majority. He referred smilingly 
to newspaper and other unwarranted rumours and expressed 
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surprise that his British Indian friends had allowed their 
usual equanimity to be disturbed by such unfounded 
assumptions. He restated the Government policy as to the 
nature of the Conference and was forced to admit that the 
major issue was not being shelved in any way and that the 
three parties’ adhesion to Federation still stood. Sapru 
could forgive him the feeble gibe about listening to un¬ 
warranted rumour. The unwarranted rumour had been the 
words of the Secretary of State himself and by that time 
every man in the Conference knew of the plan that had been 
attempted. Gandhi and his followers ill-concealed their 
disappointment. They were forced to take a perfunctory 
part in the remaining discussions—discussions which un¬ 
fortunately were by no means exhaustive and which were 
nearly entirely unilateral. Everything was now going to 
depend upon the Prime Minister’s statement and he, 
fortified by the action of his rebellious and acule-inindeci 
friends in the British Indian delegation, was moving towards 
a more definite and more hopeful position. 

Mr. Churchill, in his brilliant attack upon the Govern¬ 
ment’s White Paper, made out that if the safeguards sug¬ 
gested were to hold good then India had not been granted 
self-government whereas if the safeguards were not genuine 
ones the Government had betrayed their pledges. The 
dilemma, if harmful, was obvious. Mr. MacDonald’s state¬ 
ment, on behalf of his Government, amounted in essence to 
lit tie more than what he had said earlier in the year. The 
great difference between his two statements was that the 
second was made with the concurrence and the approval of 
the leaders of the Tory majority. He had committed the 
three political parties of Great Britain to the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, first stated when that Government 
was a Labour one. Pie had committed them to a promise to 
press on with Federation as the only possible policy, although 
in order to save the face of his colleague Sir Samuel Hoare 
he had incorporated a brief reference to the plot that had 
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failed. He mentioned that it had been pressed upon the 
Government that the surest and speediest route to Federation 
would be not to delay the assumption of full responsibility by 
the Provinces a day longer than is necessary. ‘It is clear,” 
he added, “that a partial advance does not commend itself 
to you. You have indicated your desire that no change 
should be made in the constitution, which is not effected by 
one all-embracing statute covering the whole field, and His 
Majesty’s Government have no intention of urging respon¬ 
sibility which for whatever reason is considered at the 
moment premature or ill advised. It may be,” and he added 
a word of warning, “that opinion and circumsLanecs will 
change, and it is not necessary here and now to take any 
irrevocable decision.” He then proceeded to promise, on 
behalf of the National Government, that they would press on 
with all possible despatch with the Federal Plan. He promised 
his three investigating committees; he promised if India 
could not provide a solution to the communal problem to 
supply a provisional settlement, “for we arc determined,” 
he said, “that even this disability shall not be permitted to 
be a bar to progress.” The task of finding such a settlement 
now rests on the Government, for the members of the 
Viceroy’s consultative committee—the continuation in 
India of the Round Table Conference—have clearly indi¬ 
cated that there is no likelihood of any solution from Indian 
hands. The Prime Minister, in a word, pledged his Govern¬ 
ment to the enthusiastic carrying out of the Federation policy. 
There can never be any going back on this pledge and this 
is the main result of the second Round Tabic Conference. 

It is generally believed that Mr. MacDonald did not have 
too easy a task in persuading' his Cabinet, and especially 
some of his Conservative colleagues, to accept this enuncia¬ 
tion of policy. A well-informed Indian delegate told me that 
the final result was only reached after the Prime Minister 
had hinted that his Indian policy was a sine qua non to the 
continuance of the National Government in its present 
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form. Mr. MacDonald was probably helped by the fact that 
Ins Govcrnm cnl was young and that more urgent problems 
required national treatment. At any rate, whatever reluc¬ 
tance may have been displayed in the Cabinet-room dis¬ 
appeared in the dcbalcs in the Commons and in the Lords, 
and both Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Hailsham were 
scrupulously loyal to the White Paper. In fact, Sir Samuel’s 
defence and explanation, and Sir John Simon’s support, were 
far more convincing than the Prime Minister’s exposition. 
In the Lords, Lord Hailsham gave the impression that his 
heart was not in the subject; the warmth and feeling in that 
debate was provided by Lord Irwin, Lord Reading and 
Lord Peel. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt but that 
Lord Hailsham’s speech—with its elusive yet definite sugges¬ 
tion thal Parliament was not committed irrevocably—was 
the oration which secured a majority for the Government. 
If there had been any bargain, Lord Hailsham had fully 
implemented his undertaking. 

Mr. MacDonald had carried the Conservatives with him 
and Sapru had successfully scotched the official attempts to 
postpone Federation. How was Mr. Gandhi to view these 
results? The onus was definitely on him to make out a case. 
He could not claim that he had during the proceedings 
propounded any definite case on any one subject that had 
been discussed. Constructively, he had been a failure. The 
discussions had most days been above his bead and therefore 
all the more unpalatable from the Congress point of view. 
The vague generalities of Karachi availed him nothing at 
St. James’s Palace. Nearly every one of the delegates had 
proceeded on an honourable interpretation of what Federa¬ 
tion meant. Always present in their minds was the con¬ 
tinued connection with the Grown and the mutual advan¬ 
tages of membership of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Now and again the Congress point of view had been 
put by Gandhi and others, but its presentation had been 
pitiably weak and pathetically unconvincing, Gandhi’s 
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last opportunity of pegging out his claim took place at the 
last plenary session. In the small hours of the morning the 
sitting Mahatma explained his position. The argument 
he put forward deserves a summary, if not for its intrinsic 
value at least because it is an illuminating glimpse into his 
entire plan of campaign. 

He admitted that he did not think that anything he was 
going to say could influence the decision of the Cabinet. He 
complained that the reports which had been submitted to 
the Conference had been accompanied with the statement 
that they represented the opinion of a large majority. He, 
representing the Congress, had nearly always dissented. 
The Congress, lie claimed represented cighty-llve per cent of 
the population of India, even the Princes, he said, the landed 
gentry, and t he educated classes. Congress alone represented 
the whole of India and consequently its dissent was the 
dissent of the voice of India. Congress was capable of 
delivering the goods. Congress represented all the Minorities. 
He admitted that it was an organisation which had been 
accused of desiring to run a parallel government. He 
admitted that lie had endorsed the charge. It was Great 
Britain’s fault that they could not welcome such an organisa¬ 
tion. Congress represented the spirit of rebellion and had 
an alternative to negotiation, “which is unpleasant to you.” 
No nation had won freedom without force and without 
methods of destruction, but these methods were not the 
methods of his party. Civil Disobedience was the new 
method, and the British Government would have to suc¬ 
cumb just as the government of General Smuts had suc¬ 
cumbed after eight years of trial. He told the Prime Minister 
that it was too late to resist this force, although he hoped 
against hope to achieve an honourable settlement, “without 
having to put the millions of my countrymen, and even 
children, through this ordeal of fire.” He quoted Professor 
Gilbert Murray as saying thaL Englishmen suffered when 
India practised Civil Disobedience, tie quoted Lord Irwin 
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as an example of a man recognising that nothing would 
avail to stem the onrushing tide of liberty. He harped on 
about his own personal position and the desire of India for 
real liberty. If the British people and the Congress only 
meant the same thing by liberty compromise would be 
possible. But he regretted that he had not yet been able to 
discover such a common definition. He had an ingenious 
quibble about the Statute of Westminster, because India 
was not mentioned in the definition of Dominion. “I am 
relieved,” he added, “from having to quarrel about the 
word ‘Dominion, 1 because I am out of it; but I want com¬ 
plete independence.” He followed this plain assertion of his 
aims with a vague paragraph about wanting to become a 
partner with Great Britain. He told the Conference that it 
was friendship he craved. The Congress mission was to con¬ 
vert Englishmen. “I do not want to break the bond between 
England and India, but I do want to transform that bond.” 
He then proceeded to analyse the suggested safeguards from 
his own point of view. The financial safeguards would mean 
that responsible Ministers would have to tackle the problem 
of administration with eighty per cent of India’s resources 
irretrievably mortgaged. He admitted the necessity for 
safeguards, but he could find no common ground in their 
respective definitions of what safeguards ought to be. And 
again he asserted his desire to compromise. “I want to turn 
the truce that was arrived at in Delhi into a permanent 
settlement”—but—and the but was a big one—a place must 
be found for himself and the Congress. Whether he would 
be co-operating in future, and this was practically Gandhi’s 
last word, depended largely upon the British Government. 

So after weary months of negotiation and endless discussion 
the final arbiter of India’s fate was to be the little “frail” man 
of sixty-two years of age. It had to be admitted, if there was 
to be any peace, that he alone spoke for India and that there 
was no other organisation in the country to be compared 
with the Congress. It was in reality a claim for an autocracy 
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as unyielding, as unbending, as the worst days of the Moghul 
Emperors, or the most unregenerate days of British occupa¬ 
tion. What exactly Gandhi wanted has never yet transpired. 
How he could fit his astonishing assumptions within the four 
walls of the Delhi Pact is known to himself alone, blow any 
man could believe that the Congress creed, in all its aspects, 
was a universal creed passes human belief. Perhaps, however, 
too much attention was paid to the content of this speech 
and to others like it with which their author regaled the 
Conference. With so many eyes fixed upon a continuation 
of the truce it was, perhaps, natural that too much attention 
should be paid to the chronology of these orations rather 
than to the essential, unchanging, personality of the man 
behind them. The question as to whether he would continue 
co-operation could be best answered by a recollection of the 
past. As long as there was the opportunity Lo advance and 
enhance Congress, so long would the Rule man flit in and 
out of Palaces and Government Houses. When there was 
nothing more to be gained that way there would come a 
spell of Civil Disobedience, to be in turn followed by further 
negotiations. This last time Gandhi’s mind was, so to speak, 
made up for him. Lord Willingdon and his advisers in 
India were determined to brook no interference with their 
preventative measures, adopted to cope with challenges flung 
in the face of a co-operaling government by a Congress 
determined to pursue, under the shadow of the Delhi Pact, 
many forms of illegal propaganda. The defenders of Gandhi 
have made out a good case against Lord Willingdon for over 
hastiness in interning him at the beginning of January. 
Gandhi, as usual, had left England half promising co¬ 
operation but professing himself terribly worried about the 
Bengal Ordinances, measures which had been taken to 
combat terrorism in that Province. There is not the slightest 
doubt but that these Ordinances are drastic in the extreme 
and, I believe, that when the Cabinet saw them first, they 
were, lo use the Prime Minister’s word, “shocked.” Gandhi 
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had conversations before he left, both with Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald and with Sir Samuel Hoare. Incidentally it should 
be recorded that the Congress leader expressed great 
personal fondness for Sir Samuel. “Sir Samuel,” he said, 
“always says what he means, and is quite honest.” Sir 
Samuel had said two things, among many others, which 
were most important. He had told Gandhi, quite bluntly, 
that if Congress started any of its games he could and 
would smash it. Gandhi had listened with a polite and 
unbelieving smile. He had also said that he did not see any 
objection to the proposal that Mr. Gandhi might go to 
Bengal, see things for himself, and say what he thought 
about the Ordinances. I have the authority of both Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar for saying that this was 
certainly what they understood from a conversation they 
had with Mr. MacDonald at Chequers a few days before 
they sailed for India. Mr. MacDonald, indeed, took credit 
for having made the suggestion both to his colleague and 
to Mr. Gandhi. Sir Samuel has since admilted having 
discussed the Bengal Ordinance with Gandhi, but denies 
having given any undertaking about a visit. At any rate, 
Gandhi had this impression in his mind and so had the 
majority of those in touch with the Conference. Both Sir 
Samuel and Mr. MacDonald most certainly advised Gandhi 
to discuss his difficulties with the Viceroy on his arrival in 
India. When Gandhi did arrive in India he found live 
special ordinances in operation and two of his colleagues 
at least already in prison. There was no communication 
from the Viceroy awaiting him at Bombay and Gandhi 
made no immediate effort to communicate with Lord 
Willingdon. It is not known whether Sir Samuel acquainted 
Lord Willingdon with the contents of his final interview 
with Gandhi, but 1 have heard both Sapru and Jayakar 
say that the Prime Minister proposed writing a long letter to 
the Viceroy, giving him a precis of all the private talks he 
had had after his statement. Gandhi’s first step was to declare 
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that the Ordinances were a challenge to the Congress. “His 
Majesty’s ministers in England,” he added, “sincerely 
believe that we are not lit for Swaraj. . . . The Govern¬ 
ment will have to settle up accounts with the Congress.” By 
this time the rnajoiity of Gandhi’s colleagues held that 
further negotiation was useless, but Gandhi telegraphed 
Lord Willingdon asking whether it was still expected that he 
should see the Viceroy and receive guidance. Gandhi had 
already said in Bombay that if the Ordinances were repealed 
he would advise Congress to co-operate in the work of the 
Round Table Conference committee. The next evening the 
Viceroy, in an important speech to the European Association 
in Calcutta, made an appeal to Gandhi to co-operate, and an 
appeal to his own countrymen to improve the relations 
between the two races. In a telegram to Gandhi, Lord 
Willingdon justified the Ordinances and agreed to see the 
Congress leader In.it not to discuss the measures his Govern¬ 
ment had adopted. Congress replied with a lengthy resolu¬ 
tion demanding again the immediate withdrawal of the 
Ordinances and Gandhi also sent a long telegram, the gist 
of which was a rebuke to the Viceroy for not meeting him 
halfway in a discussion on the extraordinary precautions the 
Government had taken. On the whole, it was a courteous 
telegram and still left the door open lor negotiation. The 
Viceroy’s reply, however, hastened the inevitable. It seized 
on the point lhaL the Congress had passed a resolution 
involving the general revival of Civil Disobedience unless the 
Ordinances were recalled. Lord Willingdon and (he Govern¬ 
ment said they could not discuss matters with Gandhi under 
this threat. Gandhi’s final telegram reminded Lord Willing¬ 
don of Lord Irwin’s magnanimity in holding discussions 
while Civil Disobedience was actually being practised. It was 
a telegram not calculated to improve the situation. Despite 
the efforts of other intermediaries in Bombay and in other 
parts of India Lord Willingdon’s Government acted, arid in the 
early hours of January 4th Gandhi was once more arrested. 
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T HE FUTURE 

In the preceding chapters, throughout all the analysis I have 
given of events and tendencies, there have been certain basic 
assumptions. I have assumed that the Indian has a right to 
govern himself, that Indian nationalism does exist, actuated 
by this belief, ancl that Great Britain is pledged, in an 
irrevocable fashion, to help the Indian fulfil this purpose. 
I am well aware that these assumptions can be challenged 
and that, in the light of the most recent political thought, 
there is much to be said on the other side. What might be 
called the realistic school in modern politics might dismiss 
much of my background as mere sentimentalism, as the 
application of the doctrine of self-determinism run riot in 
utterly unsuitable conditions. These criticisms—and I 
differentiate them from the attitude adopted by the tradi¬ 
tional half-pay Indian Army Colonel or the retired civilian— 
deserve respect and a considered answer. The claim that the 
Indian has a right to govern himself must ultimately rest on 
proof as to whether or not there is such a thing as Indian 
nationalism. It is easy to point to the differences of religion, 
race and language that are to be found in India. Something 
might also be said for the proposition that it is difficult to 
find such a person as the average Indian. The facts as to the 
proportion of literacy to illiteracy are well known ancl yet, 
when all this is said and considered, the hostile and incredu¬ 
lous critic has not disposed of the existence of a challenging 
spirit, a restless urge, an unsatisfied yearning, which can be 
definitely recognised as “nationalism”. There was no one 
more meticulous than Sir John Simon in pointing oul the 
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contradictions of llie congeries of Indian nations, the 
multiplicity of languages, the strife of customs, castes and 
religions and yet, even his cold legal mind melted somewhat 
Lo the flames he found. Writing about this “increasing sense 
of Indian nationality,” he said (Simon Report, Volume a, 
page 12), “Indian nationalism is a phenomenon which 
cannot be disregarded by I he rulers cither of British India or 
of the Indian States.” No one can fail to be similarly im¬ 
pressed even after the briefest contact with. Indian affairs. 
This nationalism may have been reinforced “by the unity 
imposed upon India by the external forces of Great Britain” 
—this help Lo growth matters little for my immediate 
purpose. Tt may have “only been the existence of British 
rule in India that lias rendered such a development possible” 
—the point is that it does exist and every line of the Simon 
Report goes to prove that it cannot and will not lie; satisfied 
by the present system. If it is granted that there is such a 
force as Indian nationalism the next step to consider is: 
what has got to be; done with it? The answer to this question 
depends largely on the state to which the force has developed. 
Gan it or can it not be controlled? This is a question of fact, 
and T would suclmit that the state of affairs I have depicted in 
this book proves, with little room for doubt that, whether 
justifiably or not, the Indian national spirit is no longer 
prepared to undergo a further phase of being in statu pupillari. 
This is not only the considered judgment of Indians able 
to think politically and to foresee their difficulties, but it is 
also the unconsidered clamant cry of the multitude. Indian 
opinion demands that, in the near future, the element of 
British control must lie reduced to the minimum. With the 
intelligent few this is a fight for the control of the. executive, 
with the many it is the expression of an inchoate desire fot- 
racial equality, plus a response to the inflammatory preach¬ 
ings of popular demagogues. There are, therefore, three 
possible courses of action: a rctrogadc movement, i.e. the 
reassumption of effective control; a continuance of the 
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present paternal system, or at the most the Simon Report; 
and finally the jump into Federation. The first course, I 
would urge, is impossible. It would mean revolution and 
rebellion. It would mean almost the total disappearance 
of British trade and the establishment of never-ending 
antagonism and bitterness. It must also be remembered 
that the present system of government would have to be 
radically altered to meet such a contingency. The second 
course is, in the opinion of the intelligent Indian and of 
those who control the masses, little different from the first. 
It would be open to the criticism that it attempted to retain 
control behind a camouflage of protective devices. Indian 
national opinion would be violently antagonistic, and I 
very much doubt whether the Simon plan could survive 
against consistent opposition. The present system has 
broken down with stronger and more defined powers. 
Constitutional conventions would not long stand against 
persistent wreckage. The third course is the avowed policy 
of the present Government. Lord Sankcy has revealed that 
a Federal constitution is actually being drafted, and expresses 
the confident hope that the '‘new India, towards which 
Government after Government has advanced will at no 
distant date be achieved by this (the National) Govern¬ 
ment,” 

It fuis been made quite clear in my narrative of recent 
events that there is little or no real intellectual demand or 
appreciation for Federation in India and that, with the 
exception of a few outstanding personalities, much of the 
demand for a Federal India is insincere. The same general¬ 
isation applies to much of the talk current in India about 
democracy ancl self-governing institutions. However perfect 
may be the paper constitution drafted by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor’s committee, it is obvious that between it and reality, 
or operation, there will stretch a tremendous gap. How is 
the gap to be filled? How is the gulf between a paper 
federation and the realities of present-day Indian politics 
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to be bridged? It is not the right answer to jettison Federa¬ 
tion and to fall back on what is. That is to betray ignorance 
of the urgency of the situation, its chaotic condition, and the 
bankruptcy of the present system. It is also a confession of 
a lack of statesmanship. Great Britain has got herself into 
a mosL difficult position; chaos demands action, not in¬ 
action. Matters will only get worse if the claims of Indian 
nationalism are ignored, and if they were to be repudiated, 
we should have a perpetual Sinn Fein India on an enormous 
scale. There arc those, I know, who urge that the world 
(and Great Britain in particular) is faced with the necessity 
of either admitting that it has made a mistake or of going 
rapidly downhill, and who hold the view that whole societies 
of people, comprising hundreds of millions, cannot be 
allowed to descend to anarchy because former politicians 
have made stupid promises. This school forgets that Great 
Britain’s promises to India have been so many and so con¬ 
sistent as to have assumed the force, which is rightly attached 
to a treaty obligation. How could Great .Britain repudiating 
its Indian pledges expect a Free State to honour a treaty? 
There may be much discontent—and rightly so—with the 
present-day workings of popular government. A Professor 
Laski may foretell with professorial complacency an attempt 
to socialise the country after “a grim epoch of civil war,” 
and the challenge may be gravely taken up by way of 
preparation. But Great Britain is still nominally a demo¬ 
cratic country; officially, it still believes that self-govern¬ 
ment is possible ancl desirable; publicly, it boasts of the 
common sense of democracy. The constitutional crisis of 
August, 1931, may have disturbed many serious thinkers 
and made them apprehensive as lo the future of the British 
constitution as at present devised. But is it fair or just to 
begin preventive experiments with an alien people, who 
have relied on Britain’s word of honour? It is right to be 
cautious; it is wrong Lo be callous. It is with these con¬ 
siderations in mind that I would proceed to my suggested 
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vaiiation of the only possible course—the implementation 
of the Federal policy. But first it is necessary to say some¬ 
thing about the Government’s actual and present policy 
and its reactions in India. 

Lord Willingclon and Sir Samuel Hoare both hastened 
after Gandhi’s arrest, to explain that the policy of the 
Government of India would from the beginning of the 
present year onwards—and as long as it was necessary— 
be a dual one. The illegal association of Congress would be 
ruthlessly repressed and with it the other related associations 
and movements which had done so much to disturb the 
peace of India. The Government would not relax their 
efforts until they had completely routed the forces of terror¬ 
ism, Civil Disobedience, and so called non-violence. At 
the same time, the Government of India would proceed 
with the work of the Round Table Conference. The British 
Government was pledged to Federation, and though it 
might be necessary to imprison Gandhi and thousands of 
others, the implementation of the Round Table Conference 
policy would proceed with all speed. On paper or in a 
nicely gilded and polished Viceregal utterance, this dual 
policy at first sight appears most satisfactory. The old- 
fashioned Imperialist will always cheer when there is talk 
about the necessity of preserving law and order, and there 
is the added advantage that, when there is a peroration 
about leading India towards the duties and responsibilities 
of self-government, the authors of such sentiments can 
justifiably expect to be hailed as the true rulers. In reality, 
this policy is bound to work out cpiite differently from what 
its authors expect. It is almost impossible to run the two 
sides of the policy with equal enthusiasm. It cannot be 
expected that a district official, who has been chasing 
Congress hooligans all day, should preside with a truly 
sympathetic mind at a meeting in the evening, called for the 
purpose of giving some hints to the Government about, say, 
the Franchise problem under the new constitution. Police- 
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men, who have been cracking skulls during the day, cannot 
be expected to pore over constitutional memoranda in the 
evening. The speculation may even be permitted that, not 
even in the Executive Council of Lord Willingclon himself, 
can there be equal enthusiasm for these two contradictory 
manifestations of governmental intention. The official must 
either be a whole-hearted Federationist, and a very indiffer¬ 
ent represser, or a whole hearted represser and a very 
indifferent Federationist. And since, if he is for Federation, 
he must necessarily have an entirely different outlook from 
the represser, it is difficult to see how there can be anything 
approaching conjugal harmony between the two policies. 
Officially wc are told that everything is proceeding according 
to plan. Sir Samuel Ho arc’s reports tell us that the Congress 
activities in various parts of India are dying down, that the 
financial and economic condition of the country hears testi¬ 
mony Lo the gradual return of the Indian to common sense— 
that is, Lo the abandonment of Civil Disobedience. In the 
opinion of some of the best Indian brains, the situation to-day 
is such that the public feeling is so inflamed that it will not 
matter what reforms are introduced; they will never be 
accepted by the Indian people. The elections in the North- 
West Province provide an excellent example of this fact. 
The independence desire, or complex—call it what you will 
—is stronger to-day as a result of the Government of India’s 
policy, since the beginning of the year, than it ever was 
before. It is no use pointing to the suppression of the Con¬ 
gress as an officially organised body. Every man and woman 
on the rolls of the Congress can be put into jail, but the 
Congress spirit has still to be faced. The Indian will go on 
thinking. It is no use being self-congratulatory about tile 
absence of processions and riots, and flag-saluting ceremonies; 
the average Indian’s determination to have "Puma Swaraj” 
has not thereby been slopped. It took the Government 
of India, in its pontifical wisdom, some time to realise the 
truth that the Indian cannot be forced to buy British goods 
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al the point of the bayonet; indeed, I am flatlering the 
Government of India in saying that they have realised this 
truth yet, hut at any rate the average British business man 
in India knows it to-day and knows it to his cost. One 
would have thought that with the experience of Ireland 
behind it, the British Government would have known that 
Independence or Republicanism cannot he quenched by 
force. As I write, the Irish Republican Army is parading 
through the streets of Dublin, and its leaders are asserting 
to-day the principles for which the 1916 insurgents fought 
and died. If it is true that the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church, it is just as true that the blood of political 
insurgents is the seed of much future trouble. I am not 
one of those who believe that the British Government has 
been actuated in its desires to smash Congress by any 
unworthy motives. I am certain that when Sir Samuel 
Hoare agreed to this policy, he did so because be honestly 
detests the doctrines which Congress holds, and thinks that 
he is doing his duly in ordering their extermination. Great 
Britain has always possessed statesmen of this mentality. 
Lord North lost the American Colonies because he was 
possessed of a similar outlook with regard to British posses¬ 
sions overseas. Campbell Bannerman on the other hand 
may possibly have saved South Africa as a member of the 
Commonwealth, because he had a wider vision. The cry 
for independence, extreme republicanism and so on, is a 
symptom of a disease rather than a disease itself, and the 
good surgeon should not attempt the major operation before 
he is thoroughly well acquainted with what is causing the 
general debility in the body. Tire analogy applies in India, 
and the position is perhaps further complicated by the fact 
that there is a school of thought in India, which has been 
anxious for some time to try out its knives and scapulas, and 
the efficacy of the bureaucratic system on the unfortunate 
patient. If Sir Samuel Hoarc and his advisers are perfectly 
honest in their intentions I find it almost impossible to 
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believe that certain highly placed officials in India are 
possessed of the same simplicity of purpose. To them what 
matters is not only the smashing of Congress, but the spirit 
behind the Congress. To Sir Samuel Hoare this attack on 
Congress may be an unpleasant necessity, a disagreeable 
condiment which may spoil the flavour of Federation. But 
what Sir Samuel Hoare and his friends think is not always 
appreciated in India, where the millions who have the 
independence mind, concentrate on repression and not on 
the advent of self-government in the Federal form. 

It is difficult to convince a man who has been committed 
to rigorous imprisonment, or who lias felt the application 
of a lathi, that these measures are designed for his political 
benefit and are to help on responsible government in his 
country. There is another phase of the question, loo, which 
must not be forgotten. Repression invariably causes an 
intense racial feeling. The principal directors of a repression 
policy are invariably Englishmen, and even though Indians 
he associated with their decisions, their acts, in the eyes of 
the people, are die acts of Englishmen and of white men. 
However moderately, however justly, repression is practised, 
it inflames racial feeling and emphasises an unpleasant side, 
which is always present in Indian nationalism. Nor is this 
feeling confined to the administration in India. It is extended 
to England itself, and the Secretary of State and the whole 
of the Government are held responsible for the acts of the 
ordinary policeman. It is no answer to urge that the Cabinet 
and the British Parliament can only exercise a general 
control and supervision over the behaviour of their agents 
and servants. If the British Parliament claims, and claims 
correctly to have, in law, the last word with regard to the 
conduct of Indian affairs, it must take the rough with the 
smooth and in the exercise of this privilege must not refuse 
to accept the blame for the consequences of a general 
policy. Such factors as these make repression a dangerous 
double-edged weapon. Its existence impugns the good 
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faith of those who are responsible for it, however reluctant 
they may have been to put it into effect. It takes a rare 
spirit like Lord Irwin to rise superior to such obvious 
disadvantages. And yet what is Government to do? 

There is no defence for Civil Disobedience; and the 
history of the movement has conclusively proved that it is 
a thoroughly noxious thing for the Indian peoples. It is 
doubly unfortunate that Indian nationalism has been 
largely directed into such channels, and that the repression 
of illegal activities is so often tantamount to the repression 
of a perfectly legitimate if not always admirable spirit. 
But a small compact alien government cannot trouble its 
head about such subtle distinctions and about grades of 
dangerousness in nationalism. Repression hits all classes, 
and there arc certain to be inequalities in its administration. 
Even the most law-tibiding nationalist is bound to resent 
the imprisonment and the beating up of his relations, whose 
main faull is that they are on (he other side of a very shadowy 
dividing line. As I have said before, the struggle between 
Government—any Government—and the non-co-operating 
elements in India was inevitable. Perhaps the only satis¬ 
factory feature of this side of the Government’s present policy 
is that it has come after a period of enlightened and sym¬ 
pathetic tolerance, when every effort was made to secure a 
just hearing of every phase of the Indian case. 

It is no use, therefore, merely regretting repression and 
wringing one’s hands hopelessly, and sorrowfully, over the 
smashing of Congress, ft is a different line of attack if 
emphasis is laid upon the fact that the Government of 
India, at the present moment, is the victim of its own past. 
This thought has a warning for the future. Governments 
cannot escape Nemesis, and it has been the fate of the 
Government of India always to be too late. Only when 
mistakes have been made, only when it has become perfectly 
obvious that a certain slate of affairs could not continue, 
has there been a stirring in the Simla dovecots and a belated 
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effort to do something to improve matters. When the, 
spirit of the whole system has been wrong for so long, and 
when the surrender of power has been so grudgingly and 
reluctantly granted, it is uol surprising that, when a genuine 
effort is being made, it should be made in an atmosphere 
which is not prepared to give credit where credit is due, 
or to appreciate the existence of a fundamental change. It 
is not to be wondered at that, after hanging on so long to 
the realiLy of power, and having denied the Indian what it 
is now admitted he has a right Lo have, the donors of these 
new benefits should be suspected and in fact disbelieved. 
The Greeks were feared when they brought gifts to an 
especial degree, and the Government of India is experiencing 
this unpleasantness. It may be loyally implementing the 
policy of Federation, but the fact remains that that is not 
the general impression and, consequently, it is the mailed 
fist which attracts attention, and not the friendly hand. 

It would not be fair entirely to blame the Government 
and the bureaucracy for this stale of affairs. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that the people who 
must share the blame for the present state of affairs are those 
Indians who have co-operated and helped the authorities. 
This indictment is based on two grounds. The first is that 
the Moderate has always to a certain extent, cither con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, played the game of the Congress 
and the extremist section. He lias always been ready to 
smooth away and explain the Congress attitude. More than 
one delegate during the Conferences explained that if only 
India got self-government, either as a Dominion or as a 
Federation, all the. present talk about Independence would 
disappear. That is a profound mistake. It no doubt suits 
the Congress to have these mitigating explanations, because 
the Congress knows perfectly well that, if such a state 
of self-government were granted its position would be all- 
powerful and advantageous for demanding the next step, 
Ireland may possess one De Valera. India has dozens. 
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Then, also, the Moderates have proved themselves excellent 
bargainers. It is a truism in the East that the first price 
thal a merchant asks for his goods is always fantastic and 
always far too high. It is what is known as the laughing 
pi ice, and the merchant knows quite well that he is going 
to be happy and contented with a much lower figure. The 
Moderate has played this game to his own ruination. 
Urged on by Congress pressure, he has been perpetually 
asking for more and more, knowing full well that he would 
get nothing like his demand. He has, therefore, encouraged 
Congress extremism and, at the same dme, encouraged 
the stiffening of the official backbone. I have heard many 
an official say that he would rather deal any day with the 
extremist than with the Moderate. In the case of the 
extremist, the Government at least knows exactly where it 
is. With the Moderate it is a case of perpetual and tortuous 
manoeuvres, one time in alliance with Congress, and 
another lime opposed to it. The Moderate has gone about 
clutching at straws here and there, hanging on to the tail 
of Congress and the skirts of Government and when, at last, 
he has been forced to come down to a Conference table, 
and talk real hard common sense, he cannot complain if 
the country assumes that he is discarding from weakness, 
and the Government realises thal his much-vaunted support 
has not, to pursue the bridge analogy, got two quick tricks. 

The second reason why I blame the Moderates for much 
of the present state of affairs is because of their criminal 
waste of opportunities. Again and again, they have had the 
ball at their feet, but they have stood and “hemmed” and 
“hawed" in front of an open and undefended goal. Since 
they have linked up with the Princes, and since they secured 
the Prime Minister’s first announcement of policy, they 
have done little but rest upon their laurels. Possessed of 
wealth, intelligence, experience, and much personal influ¬ 
ence, they have made not the slightest attempt to educate 
their fellow countrymen as to the most advisable methods 
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of advance. From the moment they landed in Bombay 
after the fust Round Table Conference, I do not think I can 
recall a single public meeting, held by one of the authors of 
Federation, with the object of explaining or defending his 
position. If they know what political education is, and 
either through indifference, apathy or laziness, have not 
taken the initial steps to start the most elementary educa¬ 
tional courses, they have only themselves to blame if the vast 
majority of their countrymen is now rejecting their creed. 
They have made little or no attempt to organise a Press. 
With their resources, it would have been an easy matter to 
have secured control of certain key newspapers in India. 
If they have had any such support it has been gratuitous, 
and they have calmly assumed it to be their right. They 
should have formed a Federal Party, a party which would 
have included the Princes on the one hand, and all the stable 
sensible co-operating elements in British India on the other. 
As it is, the Princes have remained aloof, and these more 
promising elements of British India have been split up, 
and have organised themselves on strictly communal or 
economic bases. The liberal-minded merchants of Bombay 
form one group. The Moderate Hindu, the rump of the 
Liberal Party, another; the moderate Muslims have been 
forced into unity with the Muslim extremists, because of 
the unutterably foolish tactics of the Hindu majority. 
The landlords have formed societies for self-defence and 
protection in various Provinces. The remnant of the 
Rcsponsivisl Party exists, and there are isolated, lonely 
individuals trying to play the part of cider statesmen. 
There was magnificent material for an All-India Federal 
party. I am of the opinion that such an organisation would, 
because of its constructive qualities, have attracted a 
considerable percentage of those who, to-day, in disgust and 
despair, have swung towards the Congress. Such a party 
would have stood between the Government and the Con¬ 
gress. It would have been able to have exercised a whole- 
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some, beneficial pressure upon the Government, and would 
have tended to isolate the extremists. No Government 
could have ignored it. The authorities would have had to 
take it into confidence, and to work with it both in repressing 
extremism and in working out Federation. As it is, there is 
no unity among the co-operation forces in India, no common 
platform, no urge to coalesce. Some of the sections which 
would have formed this new party are busily engaged 
trying to extract from the Government the most advantage¬ 
ous terms for their future position in India. The Princes, it 
is said, are going to present a united front. If this is true, it 
means a recession from true Federation, not an advance. 
The satisfying of the claims of multitudinous Princelings 
must have been achieved by a loosening rather than a 
strengthening of the Federal content. The landlords are 
busy urging the erection of second Chambers in the Pro¬ 
vinces, to safeguard themselves against agrarian reforms. 
Now that the Government has been saddled with the task 
of solving the communal problem, the Muslims are threaten¬ 
ing a kind of blackmail, and the extreme Hindus are already 
voicing their apprehensions as to the probable generosity of 
such a settlement towards their rival community. The 
merchants of Bombay and elsewhere are much more con¬ 
cerned about securing the future monopoly of trade, of 
restraining the growing influence of Labour, and of securing 
control of the future financial and currency policy of the 
Government of India, than in erecting a solid constitutional 
edifice. The two strong forces in the country are the Govern¬ 
ment and the creed of a repressed Congress, growing daily 
in influence and hourly increasing its strength, because, 
amid a welter of confused interests, it has put forward a 
definite understandable position. 

What then of the future? It may be taken for granted 
that there will be no resiling from the last Government 
announcement. Federation will hold the field. There may 
be an attempt still to put over Provincial Autonomy, but 
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unless there is a decided and drastic change in the political 
atmosphere in India, such an attempt will, 1 am sure, be 
doomed to ignominious failure. Supposing, then, that the 
Government proceeds with the All-India Federation. 
Suppose it hammers out a constitution based largely on the 
Sankey Reports, safeguarding the interests of the Minorities, 
safeguarding the payment of India’s obligations, safeguarding 
a stable financial position, giving the Governor-General 
and the Governors the necessary powers to carry on, if 
Provincial or Central Government breaks down, and above 
all embodying a practical settlement of the Army problem. 
Such a constitution may please some of the Princes, may 
please a section of the Minorities, and may please the elder 
statesmen. But are those who will be pleased strong enough, 
and, even if they arc strong enough, will they be willing to 
produce a Gosgrave, and his Cabinet of loyal ministers? 
Who is going to “deliver the goods”? Can self-government 
be handed over to a minority, to an oligarchy, which will 
lie inevitably swept away at the first exercise of popular 
franchise? Even if the franchise is restricted, are there any 
grounds for supposing that there will arise a party, or a 
coalition of parties, able to honour the Treaty? The Indian 
Moderate claims that the grant of self-government will see 
some kind of political miracle occurring in India. He claims 
that the duties, the burdens, the responsibilities of self- 
government will change the hearts of his countrymen. 
“We shall,” he says, “have so much to do, and there is so 
much to be done, that all this talk of independence will 
speedily disappear. When the people arc given something 
real, Gandhi-ism, as a universal creed, will fade into in¬ 
significance. We shall always have our terrorists. We shall 
always have our Jawaharlals, but wc shall .know how to 
deal with them, and the state will be stable and secure.” 
I am afraid I cannot subscribe to this rosy vision. I cannot 
see why Federation should become any more popular in 
the country than it is to-day, merely because it is an accom- 
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plishcd feet. The Federal constitution is bound to be some¬ 
what overburdened with the Princely element. I do not 
anticipate too wide a franchise, even in the Provinces, and 
the dangers of an oligarchy are thoroughly realised by the 
average Indian. Nor is it likely that a limited franchise will 
please the democratically educated minds of many sympa¬ 
thetic Englishmen. There is a stirring in India to-day in 
the, rank and file of labour, which is most apprehensive of 
the rule of a wealthy oligarchy. Congress may be under 
process of suppression, but as a political party it is bound 
to revive, and its obvious game would be to capture the 
machinery of the new constitution and proceed with its 
idealistic programme. As far as I can see, the Cosgraves of 
the new Tndia will not be able to put up anything like the 
light (heir prototype put up in Ireland. And yet Federation 
cannot lie dropped. Great Britain is pledged to it, and the 
Government has announced that the obvious difficulties 
and the less obvious obstacles will not be allowed to stand 
in the way. On the other hand, can Great Britain calmly 
hand over this vast sub-contincnt to an undoubted era of 
chaos and strife? Would not the position, in the future, be 
very much worse if a Governor-General and an All-India 
Cabinet had perpetually to invoke British and Federal troops 
to quench insurrection and disorder? I can see much strife 
ensuing with the minor Princes. There is certain to be 
trouble in the Punjab and Bengal, and the threatened 
agrarian reforms in the United Provinces and in Bihar will 
not be taken lying down by the present generation of 
landlords. As India is circumstanced to-clay, it would be 
criminal folly to start a system of self-government which, 
in the end, would have to depend upon foreign force. There 
are some Indians who have a reply to these criticisms. 
“You,” they say, “are responsible for the present muddle hr 
India. You have taught us to look forward to some form 
of Parliamentary government, you have taught us that the 
full measure of our self-respect can only be attained through 
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the working of democratically controlled institutions. Wo, 
have believed yon, and you have been good enough to start 
us on the path. It is too late to go back and scrap everything 
and devise some system more suited Lo the East. We have to 
buy our experience clearly, and we might as well get our 
Parliamentary epoch over. The only form of government 
suitable to Lhe East is autocracy, and if that autocracy 
appears in the form of a dictator so much the better. The 
reason why we want federation is that out of such a. system 
we shall be certain to produce our own Mussolini, our 
Mustapha Kamal.” If these arc not the words they arc at 
least the sentiments of a Moderate, a co-operator, and an 
experienced statesman like Sapru, and they contain an 
admission which it would be foolish for Great Britain to 
ignore. But even if the course of India’s political evolution 
is to lie towards a Dictatorship, can this country be the 
creator of an intervening chaos? The dilliculty is an obvious 
one. If the pledges are to be fulfilled, civil strife will result, 
and if pledges are not to be fulfilled, then there stretches 
before India a long period of barrenness, accompanied by 
the gradual but inevitable alienation of all moderate 
minded Indians. 

In these circumstances, and in view of the way in which 
all Indian political parties and the Government can be 
justly accused, on some ground or other, for the present 
muddle, the only solution of the problem is to make the 
grant of self-government conditional. Let federation be 
worked out to the last detail. Let the policy of co-operating 
with those sections of Indian opinion, which will co-operate, 
be faithfully and carefully pursued. Let the door be open 
at any moment for the preliminary miracle of the change 
of heart, which the Moderates say will come over the 
Congress. At the same time, let repression, if repression 
there must be, be conducted as intelligently and as sensibly 
as possible. Let the Indian administrator, from top to 
bottom, be imbued with the knowledge that his existence 
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is only a preliminary introduction to a totally different 
system. Let him work for the graceful handing over of 
power, determined to fulfil every British promise in the 
spirit as well as in the letter. I think it was Sir George 
Schuster who said in one speech that he felL it his duty to 
do his utmost to see that what he was handing over to the 
Indian was going to be a running concern. If this spirit is 
made to permeate the whole of Government, repressive 
measures will speedily assume a different complexion. But 
even then, what is wanted is not a purely negative attitude 
from India. When the final All-India Federation scheme is 
worked out, when the co-operation of an appreciable number 
of Princes has been secured, when all the present problems 
yet unsolved have resolved themselves before the best 
counsel of Indian and British statesmen alike, there still 
remains a final caveat, a final demurrer. Great Britain 
should say quite plainly: “This is the system of self-govern¬ 
ment you shall have. This is the generous amount of imme¬ 
diate responsibility at the Centre which we will freely and 
willingly give you. This is to be the system of Provincial 
Government, and these the safeguards in the interests of 
India and of Great Britain, for the shortest possible transi¬ 
tional period. But this system will not be given to you until 
wc are convinced that there arc enough men in the country 
to run it and a sufficient amount of popular feeling to 
support it in an honourable fashion. We will not give you 
a system, which you are going to make the starting-off 
ground for excursions into Independence, and severance 
from the British Commonwealth. The fundamental condi¬ 
tion of the Princes’ entrance into Federation is lire continu¬ 
ance of the link with the Grown. We must be convinced 
that this link is not going to be hacked at, and that attempts 
will not be made to sever it. Until the sane and sensible ele¬ 
ments in India unite and take command, this new system 
will remain in abeyance. It would be a mockery of self- 
government if Great Britain’s forces were being perpetually 
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invoked to cmne to the aid oJ'the party in the new Federation 
which was struggling to fulfil its obligations to the Crown. 
We will not risk a future of perpetual interference, and until 
wc see the emergence of a real Federal party, your new 
constitution will remain on the Statute Book with a simple 
suspensory Clause, which wc will remove with the greatest 
of pleasure, immediately you convince us (hat (he fears 
which we now entertain are groundless, and that the inter¬ 
ests, which wc have promised to protect, are safeguarded by 
common reason and consent. To show that we arc in 
earnest wc will not only hasten on with the fulfilment of the 
Federation scheme but wc will endeavour, in the meantime 
in every branch of our Indian administration, to conduct 
matters in accordance with informed and reasonable public 
opinion. We will apply the doctrine of trusteeship to a 
meticulous degree, and we shall expect to be met by co¬ 
operation and support and not. by Civil Disobedience, 
terrorism, or longings for the impossible chimera of inde¬ 
pendence.” This is an olfer worthy of Great Britain and 
India. 
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I n Allahabad, within about a mile of the historic fort at the 
mystic and sacred junction of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
within about a mile, too, of the historic spot where Lord 
Canning read the famous proclamation of Queen Victoria, 
there is an English cemetery. It lies in the centre of Hindu 
temples and of filthy bazaars. It is shaded by neam trees, 
but it has not been protected cither from the ravages of the 
rains, the depredations of man, and the forgetfulness of time. 
The tombstones are sunk in the ground, broken, the lettering 
defaced, and wherever there has been copper decoration it 
has been unscrupulously filched. It is some corner of a 
foreign field that is for ever England. To decipher the names, 
and especially the ages, is to have a glimpse of the meaning 
and the price of Britain's occupation of India. In places the 
disappearance of whole families is recorded within a few 
hours of one another: man, wife and children, forgotten 
victims of the glory of Empire. And here and there are 
weather-beaten memorials of young officers in the early 
twenties, over whose remains were fired rifles in last salutes. 
The graveyard is deserted. But rarely does it receive a 
visitor. Its upkeep is the responsibility of the Public Works 
Department, which states that it is too busy building roads 
and helping the development of the country to tend a for¬ 
gotten cemetery. It was no one’s responsibility in particular, 
and even the head of the District was uncertain what could 
be done to prevent this sacred acre sloughing away. 

India is a country of tombs. Some of its most beautiful 
artistic achievements arc the last resting-places of holy men, 
of warriors, or of beautiful women. The most famous is, of 
course, the Taj Mahal of Agra, the Emperor Shah Jehan’s 
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tribute to his beautiful and beloved wife. But for years the 
Taj Mahal was in a state of ruin, the nesting-place of the 
birds of (he air, and the refuge of animal scavengers. At one 
time the Government of India is said to have been about to 
put up the marble of the Taj Mahal to public auction. .It 
was not until Lord Clurzon, with an unerring appreciation 
of beauty and of history called India’s attention to her 
precious possession, that there was any enthusiasm for its 
preservation, or understanding of its architectural symbolism. 
Tombs in one state or another may rest long upon the face 
of the earth, but their original purpose and the deeds they 
commemorate arc soon forgotten. It is inevitable, also, to 
apply the analogy, that an alien country’s occupation of 
another country should ho remembered mostly by mistakes. 
There may come a day when all that, will he left of the British 
occupation of India will be deserted cemeteries and bitter 
memories. It may be that the results of over one hundred 
and fifty years of close contact, the impression that has 
been made upon every facet of society will be removed by 
the mere passing of time, aided by a resentful racial bitter¬ 
ness. There may come a day when the one-filth of the 
world’s population that is to be found in the Indian sub¬ 
continent will look back upon the British occupation with 
the same sense of humiliation as tin; Frenchman looks back 
upon the English occupation of France during the Middle 
Ages. It may he that all Great Britain has done will be 
forgotten and submerged by the self-inspired activities of a 
cohesion of Oriental peoples. All this may happen, and the 
forgotten graveyard of Allahabad may be but ,a vStgn of 
what the future holds in store. But if it does happen, it. will 
be one of the tragedies of world history. 

Western nations have been in contact with Eastern ones 
before. The Trench connection with India has practically 
vanished. The Portuguese, becoming a weak and inferior 
nation, had to relinquish their Eastern possessions, Goa is 
a city of empty churches. The Dutch have managed to 
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hold on to certain minor possessions, but it has been Great 
Britain, and Great Britain alone, that has had the oppor¬ 
tunity of impinging, for any length of time, under stable 
and modern conditions, a vigorous Western civilisation upon 
modern representatives of ancient Oriental cultures. The 
connection is one which, in retrospect, fires the imagination. 
It is impossible to look back without recalling amazing 
careers of adventure, wonderful examples of heroism and 
sclf-sarrificc, and countless lives of noble and unostentatious 
service. The root fault has been that it is the West and the 
East in conflict. The conflict has been inevitable, and no 
nation could have gone through the ordeal without com¬ 
mitting blunders. It is little satisfaction, now that the whole 
theory of British occupation is challenged, to say that we 
have behaved better than any other nation, or that on the 
whole India has benefited from our presence. Nations are 
judged not by what they do, but by what they omit to do 
and, from the first moment when wc formulated the doctrine 
of trusteeship, and took Indians into partnership, even in 
the most subordinate positions of government, we kindled 
a flame which had ultimately to threaten our existence. In 
doing the right thing by India, we have helped to create the 
forces which may ultimately overwhelm us and disown us. 
The whole process of the development of our administration 
and of our system of government has been nothing more or 
less than an acknowledgment that one day we should be 
forced to admit, or would willingly admit, that we had no 
longer the right to govern India. It has been natural, on 
the other hand, that the Indian should have strained at the 
leash and resented the shackles we have imposed upon him. 
The idea that the East never changes is no longer true. The 
example of Japan is before India, and her peoples dream of 
a vigorous, prosperous, contented, self-governing country. 
The idea that the diseases of the East, and the fierceness of 
the sun, and the lurking dangers of tropical marshes must 
necessarily produce a weak and enfeebled race, for ever 
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inferior to men and women of the West, is not the idea of 
the Indian patriot. He points to what electricity lias done 
on a minor scale already for comfort and health, and he 
points to the Himalayas, and the great water systems of 
India, where illimitable power is waiting to he harnessed 
and used. The idea of inferiority has practically gone, and 
it has been a fundamental mistake of the British regime that 
it has neither recognised its disappearance, nor encouraged 
the belief that it ought to go. The two peoples have accord¬ 
ingly drifted into a state of natural antagonism, mitigated 
only occasionally by the few, on both sides, who have been 
willing to recognise merit and virtue. 

India has been a long, long way away, and the liberal 
heart of Great Britain has rarely been attuned to the desires 
of the Indian peoples. Contact has passed through a bottle¬ 
neck too often made up of cold-blooded administrators, with 
all the faults and virtues of their kind. The cataclysm of the 
War hastened on the quickening of India’s soul. Movements 
that were developing normally, and within reasonable, 
compass, spread like wildfire, and what the country would 
have been satisfied with one week proved unpalatable the 
next. Desire far outran what was possible, and discontent 
flourished on rational advance. 

The great question now is whether India and Great 
Britain are to come finally to the parting of the. ways, or 
whether the typically English loose-knit system of the 
British Commonwealth will keep India as a friend, ally 
and partner. Much lias been said in the past about Indian 
loyalty, and it is true that the East is quick to respond with 
fealty to protection, dominion and mastery. But there are 
unmistakable signs that this old-fashioned simple loyalty 
has been translated into a nationalism which has not yet 
learned that patriotism is not enough, either for nations 
or for individuals. When India attains self-government, 
and when the All-India Federation begins to function, it 
will perhaps happen that more than any other time in her 
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history, she will need a guiding and helping hand. Youthful 
nations cannot avoid making mistakes, and not all the 
age-old strands of culture and civilisation will prevent India 
with her new-found nationalism, expressing herself arro¬ 
gantly and misguidcdly. 

It is too late and profitless to lament the mistakes of Lhe 
past, and it is little use either worrying too much over the 
errors and lnisjudgments of to-day. The true friend of 
Great Britain and India must look forward to the inevitable 
problem which will arise—if it has not already arisen-— 
when India attains her full-growth of self-government. It 
will be foolish then to think of adopting the old methods of 
autocratic benevolence, or the modern methods of superior 
paternal tutelage. If we want India to continue within the 
Commonwealth as a proud and happy sister nation, we 
must be prepared to grant the Indian perfect equality. It is 
inconceivable that the connection of so many generations 
can be idly broken, and it ought to be the governing principle 
of British policy that a better, finer connection is built up 
upon the new opportunities. From a material point of view, 
the mutual benefits will be immense. From a more spiritual 
point of view, it is surely an ideal worthy of any two nations 
that, despite their essential differences of geography, of 
fundamental cultures, of past civilisations, they should be 
making an attempt to work side by side for the peace of 
mankind, and the better understanding of such different 
parts of the world. Within the framework of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there is waiting one of the most 
important and glorious places for India, but it is as well to 
remember that India will only take her place of her own 
free will within that edifice, and will neither be dragooned, 
nor led, nor unduly persuaded. 

THE END 
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